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of the big spring jobs? The article by 
Mrs. Ashby, on page 3, and a number of 

i articles in the Poultry Department, start- 
ing on page 29, will help in getting ready 
for the best results in growing chicks to 
maturity. 


LEAGUE BACKS The New York Dairy- 
McNARY-HAUGEN men’s League, one of 
the most powerful co-operatives in the 
east, has endorsed the McNary-Haugen 
bill. Our Washington correspondent sends 
this news among a good many other items 
in the letter on page 10. The editorial on 
page 4 also comments on it. 


my farm will make more 
money ” 


| Esemnaersioet the new profitable system of farming 
means banking money which was formerly lost because 
it was a hidden waste. Profitable farming is diversified 
farming—crop and stock rotation. It builds up soil fer- 
tility, cuts the fertilizer bill, produces bigger and better 
crops and increases the sale value of the farm. 


FARMING AT Washington’s diaries tell 
it MT. VERNON more about his farming 
operations than about anything else. In 
the article on page 7, a number of extracts 
from these diaries show something of the 
way the Mt. Vernon farm was managed. 








STATE AID FOR Does Iowa want a law 
’ SCHOOLS providing state aid for 
schools? If one is needed, how should 
funds be secured, and how should aid be 
given? ‘These questions, now being debat- 
ed over the state, are discussed in the 
article on page 6 


ANOTHER SCHOOL While we worry a 

ARGUMENT good deal about 
the cost of schools, we alse worry con- 
siderably about the things that are taught 
in them. Viggo Justesen, in his serial, 
“Two Farm Boys,” in the installment this 
week on page 9, goes on to tell more 
about the rural college and something also 
about the boy who went to high school 
and to the agricultural ‘college. A good 
many folks will differ with Justesen’s con- 
clusions, but almost everybody will find 
his story a stimulus to an intelligent dis- 
cussion of the school problem. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ Thé Boys’ and Girls’ 
SECTION Section this week 
starts on page 19. On that page, John P. 
Wallace announces a weed identification 
contest for boys and girls at the state 
fair this year. 
s 


HONORING THE Five Iowa farm wo- 
HOME-MAKERS men were given the 
title of Master Home-maker, recently. In 
the Home Department, on page 24, Miss 
Wylie tells something about each of them. 


THE SHEEP In the article on page 14, 
BUSINESS Mr. Gusler tells about the 
sheep situation and indicates what the 
probabilties for the future of mutton and 
wool prices are. 


OLD-TIMER’S The first of a series of 

ARTICLES articles by a veteran 
cattle and hog feeder, who has been in 
almost every phase of the livestock busi- 
ness at some’ time during the last thirty 
years, begins on ge 22. Oldtimer pre- 
sents in the first few articles some of the 
feeding fundamentals that all of us ought 
to know, but that many of us have for- 
gotten. Moreover, he does it in an imter- 
esting as well as a thoro way. 


ORDERING NURSERY This is the time 

STOCK to figure out 
what nursery stock you want to set out 
this spring. The article on page 15 gives 
some valuable suggestions on figuring out 
a planting program. 


MORE FROM Wilson, in his article on 
JiM WILSON page 12, finishes up the 
bunch of chatter he started last week 
about Flood’s false teeth. ° 


SOME BUILDING On page 8 there is a 
SUGGESTIONS page of suggestions 
on..improvements for farm homes, 













The properly fenced farm requires 
less labor to operate and invari- 
ably makes more profit. The grain 
always wasted, due to the lack of 
fences, will pay for a good fence 
in a couple of years and add to 
the profits every year thereafter. 


The key to successful crop and 
stock rotation is fences—line 
fences, cross fences, temporary— 
good fencing erected on RED 
TOP posts because RED TOPS 
‘will insure more ‘ears of sturdy 
service from the “ence. 

RED TOPS are made of tough, 
springy long-lived steel—a qual- 
ity that makes them drive so 
easily through hardest soil—a 


ietzyel 


quality that makes them last so 
many years in the fence line. 

Oneman witha RED TOP Driver 
can drive more RED TOPS in 
one day than he can set wood 
posts in a week. RED TOPS 
combine permanence with econ- 
omy in boundary and cross fences, 
give the farm that well kept look, 
brand its owner as progressive 
and successful. They permit closer 
cultivation to the fence line, har- 
bor no destructive insects and 
afford live stock protection from 
lightning. RED TOPS can be so 


driven as to be easily withdrawn 
and redriven, making them par- 
ticularly adapted for temporary 
fence support. 
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Steel Fence Posts 





RED TOP Dealer 


Go Now and — 
Let him explain how fences save enough waste on the 


farm to pay for themselves, also how a well planned fence 
system will increase yearly profits. He knows. That’s why he 
is a RED TOP distributor. Ask his advice. 


RED TOP STEEL POST COMPANY 
38-E South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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COMING-THE BABY CHICK SEASON 


F 
3 


days begin to lengthen, it is as natural 
for a woman to get out the incubator 
gnd plan for the baby chicks that are to be, as 
itis for a farmer to tinker up his harness, scour 
| his plow, test his seed corn and get ready for 
| spring planting. When the farmer is making 
' eurling furrows of rich black soil in his fields, 
“his wife is mothering baby chicks, for the best 
of brooders can not raise chicks without plenty 
of human aid. 
Conviction of rich reward is in the air when 
'we get the brooders ready for the day when 
aby chicks that are to pay off the mortgage 
eome, by mail or from the incubator. We have 
the enthusiasm which comes with creative work, 
for growing chickens is as truly creative work 
as is the art of the artist who, with his brushes, 
transfers his vision to canvas, or the author who 
paints with words the thoughts that glow with- 
jnhim. The poultry artist takes an egg, an egg 
holding within the germ of a life. This is 
# brought into being thru the service of the poul- 
tryman. The chicks are raised to the age of 
' utility and transmuted into food for artist and 
author, or permitted to live and serve them. 
Maybe it’s a symptom of spring fever to fee! 
that one of the important labor 
tasks this month is getting 
things in shape to care for the 
spring chicks; but this feeling 
is what takes chick brooding 
out of the realms of drudgery 
and makes of it an art. 
Quite Simple, Isn’t It? 
Raising chicks sounds easy. 
‘A hen that has good luck ean 
‘take such care of her chicks 
that in six to seven weeks they 
weigh ten times as much as 
when they are hatched. If a 
hen without mentality or rea- 
soning powers — a creature 
that doesn’t know any more 
than to think an airplane is a 
hawk, and runs to cover when 
it darkens her sky—a hen with 
‘all her pugnacity, perversity 
and pugnacious pertinacity, 
¢an raise chicks—a woman can. 
The task is simple? The chick 
is a living creature with a body to be kept 
‘warm, respiratory organs to be filled with fresh 
air (which it requires in larger quantities than 
any other farm animal), an appetite to be sat- 
‘isfied, a digestive system to be kept function- 
ing. All that the farmer’s wife needs to do is 
fo supply its wants. Simple, isn’t it? 
' Experience is not absolutely necessary to suc- 
tess, If it were possible to follow exactly the 
fuecessful experience of others, as an automatic 
machine goes around the circle for which it is 
Set, success might come, provided the element 
of the unexpected emergencies did not enter 
in. Experience is needed for this exceptional 
‘mergency, not for the regular routine; as po- 
licemen. are needed for the occasional offenders 
and not for the large body of law abiding. But 
‘experience will come. Green wood will burn as 
Well as dry wood, in time. 
| Brooding chicks is different from farming 
because the farmer gets the field ready and then 
fhe plants his seed, while the poultryman some- 
imes hatches his chicks and then he plants 
them. Luckily, we can prepare its future home 
While the chick is getting ready to live on this 


Wes the February thaw sets in and the 


A brooder house is dangerous without a guard or shield to prevent piling up of the 






<ffeold late winter earth. 


if we have done the things we shoula have 


i 


chicks in the corners. 


By Harriet Wallace Ashby 


done when the brooder was put away, and the 
brooder house doors closed and the house left 
vaeant, everything is cleaned, disinfected, 
sunned, whitewashed and made draft proof. A 
thermometer as reliable as a physician’s ther- 
mometer is available for the brooder. There is 
a guard, or temporary fence, made of roofing 
paper, or hardware cloth covered with burlap, 
to encircle the brooder and keep the chicks 
within the circle of heat for the first few days: 
When this is in place, even the most suicidally 
inclined chick can’t freeze itself in a corner or 
start a huddling pile. There will also be a bed 
of warmed sand with a blanket of alfalfa leaves 
for the chicks to lie on. The sand is absorbent; 
it adds to the warmth by keeping out cold from 
underneath, and is readily cleared of the drop- 
pings each morning. Sheets of newspaper cov- 
ered with sand under the hover (a slippery pa- 
per will produce straggle-legged chicks) tends 
to ease in cleaning. Pull out the paper. and 
burn every morning. 

If anything went wrong with the incubator 
during ineubation, we may expect trouble with 
the chicks. Overheating, especially the first few 





days, is dangerous. Underheating is also dan- 
gerous. Even jf the average number of heat 
units needed to ripen the chicks for hatching 


is made up by letting a few hours of 98 degrees 


and another few hours of 108 degrees average 
103 degrees ; even tho the chicks hatch on time, 
we will pay for the 108 degrees and we will pay 
for the 98 degrees in weakened chicks. Consti- 
tution is inherited, Some chicks may have the 
constitution to live thru these misfortunes of 
irregular temperature, but the weaklings won’t. 
A mind with a philosophical turn, which re- 
joices that the weaklings are gone, is a gift at 
this time. In chicks as in laying flocks, we must 
continually cull out the weak. Nature culls out 
the weak germs about the twelfth day, but the 
sick germs which have not the vitality to live 
long may hatch. 


Watch the Brooder Temperature 


The argument for sufficient heat in the 
brooder when the chicks go in and for the first 
few days (100-105 at the hottest part, depend- 
ing on the season) is that the hen’s brooding 
temperature is at first the same as her incubat- 
ing temperature. As the chicks put their heads 
out for air, but keep their bodies next to the 


This is especially necessary during the first two weeks. 


Suggestions on Preparing Quarters and Rations for the New Chicks 


comforting warmth of the hen’s body, so when 
the brooder heat is just right, the chicks will 
stick their heads out from under the hover. 
Later they will spread out like a soft, downy 
blanket. If the price of a good brooder stove 
and a comfortable brooder house is not in the 
pocket or available in credit, stick to the old 
hen. Give her comfortable quarters, and con- 
fine her so that she weans her chicks at her 
owner’s discretion and not her own. 

The best colony or brooder houses in a wrong 
environment are unable to do good work. The 
brooder house must be located high and dry 
where there is good soil drainage and good air 
drainage. Clay soil holds dampness-and har- 
bors filth. 

Overcrowding is the greatest menace to 
chicks. Even the strongest constitution can’t 
stand it. The natural brood numbers about ten 
to fifteen when the hen steals her nest. Com- 
mercial methods are absolutely opposed to nat- 
ural methods as to numbers. Robinson says: 
‘*The conditions of the air and not the area de- 
termine the question of crowding indoors.’’ 

‘*Feed them as soon as they see daylight,”’ a 
neighbor says, ‘‘but don’t let them see daylight 
too sodn.’’- Home-hatched chicks should be held 
in a darkened incubator or in 
chick boxes until they are 48 
to 72 hours old. Shipped-in 
day-old chicks are ready for 
feeding when they arrive. since 
they are already 48 to 72 hours 
old. The yolk is taken into the 
body cavity of the chick just 
before it hatches, and is suffi- 
cient food and the natural food 
for the first 48 to 72 hours. 
While the yolk is being ab- 
sorbed, the chick should be as 
quiet and as warm. as when in 
the shell, getting ready for the 
great change from a _ small 
apartment to farm life. 


Provide Natural Food 


Tho the amount of food that 
chicks eat is small per individ- 
ual, the quantity a flock eats 
is a good deal. The temptation 
is to grind, up quantities of 
corn or wheat and to leave 
mash feed stand open in bulk. It is better to 
grind feed fresh as required. If mash stands in 
the bulk, it loses in flavor and should be ex- 
posed to the sun’s rays for its revivifying ef- 
feet. Chareoal, which absorbs moisture, should 
be put in the oven to dry. Moldy feed means 
dead chicks. Moist feed should not be given 
before the eighth or tenth week. We can sub- 
stitute for the hen’s body, but the food must be 
as nearly as possible the natural food which the 
chicks get on range. 

There is always a cause for unexpected devel- 
opments. Bowel trouble is due to lack of heat, 
to overheating, to sudden changes in food, to 
too coarse food and to half-cooked foods. Chick- 
ens should grow from start to finish. A safe 
rule when anything goes wrong is to separate 
them in groups of a size and of the same 
strength, and feed less. Darwin held that ex- 
cess in nourishment was conducive to variation 
in type. A difference in the ability of chicks 
to digest and assimilate their food will make a 
difference in growth. Chicks from early ma- 
turing stock will apparently outgrow chicks 
from stock of late maturity. When differences 
of size and strength are apparent,-group the 
chicks.accordingly. If (Concluded on page 30) 
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AN EQUALIZATION FEE IN 
AUSTRALIA 

ON HIS trip around the world in the interest 

of the world agricultural census to be taken 
under the auspices of the International Insti- 
tute of Agrieulture, Leon M. Estabrook visited 
Australia. In his report he commented on the 
so-called Patterson plan for marketing butter. 

‘‘¥t is a voluntary association of dairymen 
thruout the commonwealth,’’ Mr. Estabrook 
explained, ‘‘who agreed to levy a tax of 1.5 
pence on every pound of butter produced, and 
from the fund thus obtained to pay a bonus of 
3 pénce on every pound of butter exported. It 
was assumed that 50 per cent of all butter pro- 
duced would be exported and that the fund 
would be just sufficient to pay the bonus. The 
payment of the bonus had the immediate effect 
of raising the price of butter for domestic con- 
sumption 3 pence per pound. This scheme 
went into effect at the beginning of 1926. Less 
than half the butter produced during the year 
was actually exported, so that the bonus fund 
was more than sufficient. In fact, at the end 
of the year there was a cash balance of £500,- 
000 left for pro rata distribution among the 
producers. The net result of the operation of 
this scheme the first year was to raise the price 
of all butter produced about 2 pence per 
pound.” , 

What the Patterson plan in Australia has 
done is essentially the object of the MeNary- 
Haugen proposal for an equalization fee. It is 
designed to remove from the homé market an 
excess of butter which would otherwise hold 
down the price of the product. It assists the 
exporter to market the surplus abroad. In ae- 
tual practice it resulted in giving the farm 
producer 2 pence (4 cents) a pound more for 
his butter. Under the operation of the plan, 
the producers also received a pro rata relate on 
the tax levied. According to the MeNary- 
Haugen plan, it is probable that under similar 
conditions no rebate would be paid, but the 
surplus remaining would make possible a lower 
equalization fee the following year. 











DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE BACKS McNARY 
HAUGEN BILL 

ORD comes from Washington that the 

Dairymen’s League of New York has en- 

dorsed the MeNary-Haugen bill. -This is the 

best mews western farmers have heard for some 





time. The failure of the Dill td get vigorous 
support from eastern farmers has been a great 
handicap in putting it thru. 

Why did the officers of the League endorse 
the bill? No doubt the influence of Governor 
Lowden helped. Yet the main thing that did 
the job was probably the development of dairy- 
ing in the middle-west and the invasion of east- 
ern markets by western milk, butter and cream. 
The last two years have proved that the dairy- 
man, even the eastern dairyman, is vitally con- 
eerned with the prices other farmers get for 
hogs, wheat and cotton. If prices fall on these 
products, and stay high on dairy products, more 
cows will be milked, and the dairyman in the 
end will be in the same situation as the rest. 
President Slocum, of the Dairymen’s League, 
brought this point out strongly in a recent 
statement. 

The league’s action means votes for the bill 
from up-state New York. It also puts another 
nail in the coffin of the ancient alibi of the 
opposition: ‘‘Farmers don’t know what they 
want.”’ . 





BUT FOR SHIPS—THAT’S DIFFERENT 
ALK of a ship subsidy is coming up again 
in Washington. When questioned by re- 

porters as to his attitude, President Coolidge, 
aecording to the New York Times, gave out this 
statement : 

‘*TInasmuch as the merchant marine is impor- 
tant to the commerce of the country and neces- 
sary to its naval strength, the president feels 
that the government might enter on a policy 
of government aid for private operation of 
the fleet. This, he feels, can be done by mail 
subsidy or some other form of federal assist- 
ance.’’ . 

Only a few months ago, the president was 
also talking about subsidies, but then he said: 
‘Government price-fixing is known to be un- 
sound and bound to result in disaster. A gov- 
ernment subsidy would work out the same way. 

It is impossible to provide by law for 
an assured success and prosperity for all those 
who engage in’’—the industry under discus- 
sion. 

In the first statement, he was talking about’ 
ships; in the second about farming. “What a 
difference it seems to make! 





DIRECT BUYING 

OME of our readers have charged us with 

favoritism toward the packers because we 
suggested recently that direet buying was not 
the cause of the present low price of hogs. Of 
course, our older readers know that we have 
never favored the packers unduly. On this 
matter of direet buying, our point of view, 
briefly, is as follows: 

We believe that direct buying has grown to 
its present proportions because certain packers” 
ean get their hogs more cheaply that way than 
any other. The saving to the packers is not so_ 
much because the farmers sell more cheaply, 
but because of savings in freight rates, bruises, 
fills, and commission and. yardage charges. In 
the case of some but not all packers, it seems 
to be possible to route hogs more directly and 
with less waste from the producer to the con- 
sumer by means of direet buying than by using 
the central market. . 

We don’t think direct buying will destroy 
the commission men or the central markets. 
But neither do we think that the commission 
men will be able to stop direct buying. Their 
present campaign may keep direct buying from 
increasing for a while, but this influence will 
soon wear off if it is true, as some packers claim, 
that direet buying is the more economical way 
for them to handle hogs. 

In this whole matter, none of us should allow 


_ ourselves to be misled by prejudices. We should 


all keep an open mind because it has not been 
possible as yet for any of us to know the whole 
truth. - One lesson we want to drive home to 


farmers ie that if. direet buying is as econop. 
ically sound as the paekers think, it is abgg 
lutely essential that farmers get ready to builg | 
up their own local concentration points, J, — 
some communities it may be all right for farm. 

ers to get together in the signing of an agree. 

ment to ship only to commission firms at een. 

tral markets. 
consider many points in direct buying which 
are not brought out at all by the commission 
men, The problem is not altogether one of 


Most farmers, however, should @ 


see 


enapetiaest 


maintaining central markets, but is really one 9 


of getting livestock from produeers to consym. 
ers as cheaply as possible and leaving as high 
a pereentage of the consumers’ money in the 
hands of the farmers as is possible. 





DO PLATFORMS MEAN ANYTHING? 
‘OW that we are coming into a presidential 
year and approaching the time when the 
parties go thru a certain amount of anguish 
to decide what shall be in the party platforms, 
it might be worth while to check back and gee 
of what value party platforms have been in 
the past. Go back, for instance, to 1924 and 
look at the Republican platform then. How 
does it compare with what the party has actual. 
ly aceomplished? There seem to be a number 
of gaps between promise and performanee, 
Quite possibly the Democrats would have been 
just as bad, but since they are out of power no- 
body has a chance to check up on them. 

The first definite pledge of the Republican 
platform in 1924 dealt with economy in the 
conduct of the federal government. ‘‘Rigid 
economy’’ was the phrase used several times. 

How well has this pledge been earried out! 
In 1924 the general expenditures of the govern- 


ment, exclusive of items not subject to adminis. — 


trative control, amounted to $1,816,462,911.. 
This year the estimate indieates an expenditure 
of $1,967,924,157, an increase in expenditures 
of over $150,000,000. 

On foreign debts the platform said: ‘‘We 
have steadily refused to consider cancellation 
of foreign debts. . . . We stand for settlement 
with all debtor countries similar in character 
with our debt agreement with Great Britain 

. with a definite obligation of ultimate pay- 
ment in full.’’ ; 

The debt of Great Britain was settled on the 
basis of the remission of about 20 per cent of 
the original debt and an average rate of inter- 
est of 3.3 per cent. Since then the Republican 
administration has settled debts with other 
countries and has cancelled as high ‘as 75 per 
cent of the original debt, as in the case of 
Italy, with the bulk of the cancellations run- 
ning considerably over the British figure. 
France, for instance, had 52.7 per cent of the 
original debt remitted and is paying an average 
rate of interest of only 1.6 per cent on the 
balance. 

Now it is quite probable that these debts 
were settled in as satisfactory a way as circum- 
stances permitted. Yet how does the actual 
performance eheck up: with the- platform 
promise? 

On agriculture the platform states: ‘‘We 
pledge the party to take whatever steps are 
necessary to bring back the balance between ag- 
rieulture, industry and labor.’’ <A bill to effect 
this was vetoed by a Republican president last 
spring. 

A survey like this makes the doubting voter 
feel that it might be more important to look at 
the character and history of the candidate for 
assurance on these issues than to trust to the 
platform. Senator Borah has begun a series of 
interrogations of the presidential candidates 


on the subject of prohibition. The same thing’ | 


migat fittingly be done im tle field of agricul- 9 


ture. While the statements of the candidate in 
this direetion would be something of a guide, 


it will be still more important to look into his | 
past record and see what his actions have been. © 
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COOLIDGE AND THE ADMIRALS 


HE United States is spending about three 
“+ times as much-on the army and navy as it 
did before the war. Even since 1924 and in 
site of an ‘‘economy’’ administration, there 
| has been an increase of 35 per cent. Yet some 
ef our admirals are now insisting that we have 
“49 be ready to lick the world offhand and are 
“-asking for still greater appropriations for our 
fe armed forces. They have even hinted at who 
Bare to be our opponents in this war that is so 
m- @ imminent. 
gh Fortunately President Coolidge has thrown 
he #  geveral buckets of water on these fire-eaters. 
| His comments recall the calm irony of his re- 
marks at Annapolis in 1925, when he said: 

‘J am not unfamiliar with the claim that 

_ if only we had a sufficient military establish- 











ial [ ment, no one could ever molest us. I know of 
he ‘no nation in history that has ever been able 
sh @ to attain that position. I see no reason to ex- 
is, # pect that we could be the exception.”’ 

ee [ The president's views are thus given in the 
in § United States Daily: 

nd “The president feels that there is no reason 
Ww for taking seriously the suggestion that the 
il. ‘nation is in danger of being attacked, and he is 
er — convinced that the United States has no inten- 
. tion of attacking any other power.’’ Then he 
en goes on to lay bare the reasons for these sud- 
o- # den spasms by members of the navy organiza- 


tions. The statement of the United States Daily 
m @ ‘continues: 


he @ . ‘‘The president does not understand, when 
id other appropriation bills get thru congress 

without an effort to alarm the country, as for 
a instance, the postoffice department’s annual 


n appropriation bill, it is considered necessary to 

S- resort to inflammatory statements to secure the 

l.. passage of the army and navy measures.”’ 

re When congress votes on the army and navy 

8 appropriation bills, it will have to choese be- 
tween the views of the admirals and those of 





e & President Coolidge. In this controversy the 
n farm people of the corn belt will be on the pres- 
it @&  ident’s side. 

T . 

n A FAKE FARM NOVEL 


REVIEWERS on New York papers are tell- 
ing us that Fannie Hurst’s new book, ‘‘A 
President Is Born’’ (Harpers): is a fine study 
_ of corn belt farm life. We would call it an 
amazing study. F 
Its heroine is supposed to be a wonderful 
farm manager. The book describes her broad 
‘acres, her silos, barns and outbuildings, as be- 
‘ing many and entirely up to date. She has 
- enough help so that it takes some time to make 
- .out the weekly (why weekly?) pay roll. But 
| the size of the farm, it appears, is only sixty 
acres, and a mystery continues to hang over 
_ what the farm produces. There are vague ref- 
erences to fat cattle, to butter, to eggs and to 
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1 ‘products were turned out. 

_, And how she manages things! She is always 
_a-riding around, giving orders to peopte, going 
down to the ‘‘open cattle marts,’’ whatever 
_ they are, worrying about the necessity of send- 
- .ing a ‘‘plowshare blade’’ back to the factory 
' for repairs. She lectures her young brother on 
__. the arts of agriculture, and among other things 
_ tells him of ‘‘inheritance of black-stripe in 
- China-Poles.’’ Her brother spends long sum- 

“mers herding sheep in his father’s pasture, tho 
‘this is ‘apparently not more than twenty acres 
and presumably well fenced. This happens in 
. .a small farming district in northern Tilinois 
and at a time since the World war. Illinois 
readers ought to tell Miss Hurst how long it 
_.is since anybody has herded sheep in that 
- veetion. 
_ Books like this are exasperating, but fortu- 
nately there are enough good novels of farm 
_'ife so that nobody need bother with fakes like 
this. Farm people are not likely to read ‘‘A 











: ‘hogs, but no definite statements as to what . 


President Is Born’’ when they have books by 
Ruth Suekow, Willa Cather, John T. Freder- 
ick and others to choose from. Yet the Hurst 
book may have a big sale in the cities and will 
probably add to the already considerable store 
of misinformation on corn belt agriculture in 
those quarters. 





WHY WAIT? 


GECRETARY JARDINE in discussing the 

relation of the tariff to agriculture the oth- 
er day warned his hearers that ‘‘the time is 
approaching when tariff protection will be 
more important to agriculture than to indus- 
try.’’ The moral apparently was that the 
farmer should stop saying mean things abcut 
the tariff and look forward with joy to the day 
some ten or fifteen years hence when it might 
really come to be worth something to the pro- 
ducers of wheat and pork. , 

But when such a statement is made this ques- 
tion will always rise in the minds of the skepti- 
eal: If the tariff in the future will be worth 
more to agriculture than to industry, how do 
we know there will be any tariff? 

Frankly, if the forees that want cheap food 
in this country and who care little for an Amer- 
ican standard of living on the farm are going 
to have their way the tariff will be maintained 
now without any concessions to agriculture and 
it will be taken off when those folks find it 
profitable to have it taken off. If we can’t 
beat them now in getting tariff protection for 
agriculture, we can’t beat them ten years from 
now when they want to go over to a low tariff 
basis. We might as well have the fight now 
and find out where we stand. 





AND WHAT MORE CAN HE WANT? 


HE Wall Street Journal, after discussing 
the farm bills now befor: congress, closes 
the argument by saying: 

“*Tf he (the farmer) is worthy of credit, he 
ean get it and if he will take advice, he can 
get it from the Department of Agriculture.’’ 

What a relief it is to have this settled. 


3 Odds and Ends | 


SINCE talking recently with Dr. C. P. Fitch, 
of Minnesota, concerning recent develop- 
ments in our knowledge of contagious abortion, 
I have been interested in studying the relation 
of the germ to human beings and, hogs, as well 
as to cattle. It seems now to be pretty well 
proved that there are a number of people in 
the United States who have been infected with 
Malta fever by drinking milk from cows infeet- 
ed with a virulent type of contagious abortion. 
Malta fever is like a long, slow case of flu. The 
fever is not continuous, but comes and goes. It 
may last for two or three weeks or for several 
months. Most of our American doetors have not 
been familiar with Malta fever,-and I am quite 
ceriain that in many cases they have diagnosed 
the people so infected as having tuberculosis. 
It is fortunate that as a rule milk from cows 
infeeted with contagious abortion, even tho it 
is not pasteurized, will not cause Malta fever. 














Connecticut experiments indicate that when - 


cows have become infected with the type of 


germ which causes contagious abortion in swine, * 


their milk is most likely to cause Malta fever in 
human beings. The germs in all three cases 
seem to be much alike, but apparently it makes 
them much more virulent to live for a time in 
the swine body. In the case of human beings, 


‘the germ seems to have no relationship to the 
-generative organs, but merely causes fever and 


a generally worthless feeling. 

Malta fever is rare enough in the United 
States so there is no need of alarming our farm- 
ers unnecessarily about it. Just the same, the 
information ‘which is now coming to. light is 
enotigh to make it worth while to the dairy 


farmer to keep his hogs away from his dairy 
eows if the hogs show any signs whatever of 
abortion. Also it is a good plan for farmers 
who are taking care of sows which have aborted 
to observe ordinary hygienic precautions. I am 
‘writing about this because the Connecticut ex- 
periments would indicate that Malta fever 
might be more general in Iowa than elsewhere 
in the United States. 





[It IS easy to overdo a good thing and I find 
~~ that some farmers have now gone to the ex- 
treme of feeding their hogs too much in the 
way of minerals. One farmer, for: instance, 
tells of mixing twenty pounds of his mineral 
mixture with each 100 pounds of his tankage- 
linseed oil meal combination. This means that 
his pigs will be eating about four tablespoon- 
fuls of mineral mixture daily, which is prob- 
ably. considerably more than they need. It 
would be better to add only about three pounds 
of the mineral to each 100 pounds of the tank- 
age and linseed oil meal and in addition keep 
the mineral before them where they can get at 
it whenever they wish. I also have reports of 
farmers making up mineral mixtures contain- 
ing in each 100 pounds as much as one-third of 
a pound of potassium iodide. This is altogether 
too much and when fed in such large quantities 
the potassium iodide is likely to do more harm 
than good. Besides, the potassium iodide is 
very expensive. I would suggest that Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers who mix their own minerals do 
not put in more than one-third of an ounce of 
potassium iodide in each 100 pounds. 





OUNG farmers with well-to-do retired farm- 
ers for parents are oftentimes envied and 
I suppose it is right that they should be. Often- 
times they are able to rent or buy land from 
their parents at a little more reasonable figure 
than other farmers. But it is not often that 
they are given any great advantage because 
the question of justice to the brothers and sis- 
ters in the family must be considered. A 
young farmer may oftentimes be living on a 
splendid farm and seem to be cutting quite a 
figure in the world when as a matter of fact | 
he has his name to a number of large notes 
made out to different members of his family. 
Not only this but his parents oftentimes feel 
called upon to tell him how they made a great 
success of farming by working hard and econ- 
omizing even tho they did sell their crops at 
one-third the prices prevailing today. And 
then when the young farmer begins to take 
this advice seriously and economize in his ex- 
penditures, running the old automobile for 
seven or eight years and not buying any new 
elothing for the children until it is beginning . 
to get ragged, the old folks feel that the honor 
of the family is not being kept up. To show 
how generous they are they may even offer to 
buy new clothes for the children or even a new 
automobile. 

The situation of young farmers from well-to- 
do families today is difficult, harder in some 
respects than that of the pioneers fifty years 
ago. In the pioneer days nobody had any 
money ; everybody was on the same level and all 
enjoyed the hardships of life. Today the young 
farmer who is earnestly striving to get ahead 
finds that he can not economize beyond a eer- 
tain point or he will be so different from-other 
folks that they will talk about him. It is hard 
to control the expenditure of children of high 
school age, especially when they go to school 
in town and begin to contract the social habits 
of town children. H. A. WALLACE. 





Old age is not always altogether lovely. We ere 
apt to get encrusted with the scales of prejudice. 
...- Prejudice is simply pre-judgment, judgment 
without full knowledge of the facts. The old man 
who is wise will chuck his prejudices into the junk 
heap of forgetfulness. ... The world moves. Issues 
change. Only right and justice are unchangeable’ 
and eternal.—Uncle Henry's Sayings. 
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STATE AID FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 


Will It Help Lower Farm T. axes and Provide Better Schooling? 


This is the question that Farm Bureaus 
around the state are debating. It is a 
question that has been debated less formally 
in many another farm state in the iniddle-west. 
There are two reasons for this interest. For 
one thing, folks want better schools than the 
tax funds of some localities have been able to 
supply. The main reason, however, is the de- 
sire to cut down farm taxes. 

In relation to farm income, farm taxes are 
extraordinarily heavy. According to the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, farmers 
have been paying over 30 per cent of their net 
profits for taxes since 1920, while in the pre- 
war period only 11 per cent went in this way. 
No other industry begins to pay as high a per- 


Dir: Towa want state aid for local schools? 


centage of its profits into taxes as do farmers. 


There have been a number of investigations 
covering this field. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture made an investigation in 
Indiana, which showed that over a five-year 
period the tax burden in the country was 32.9 
per cent of the net rent. On the other hand, 
on real estate in county-seat towns in the same 
territory, taxes took only 16 per cent of the 
net rent. 

In Iowa, as Wallaces’ Farmer has shown re- 
peatedly, so far as state taxes are concerned, 
the farmer pays per capita three times as much 
as the city dweller; this in spite of the fact 
that city income since the deflation has been 
on the average considerably higher than the 
average faym income. School expenses. com- 
prise the greater part of the township and 
county expenses, The 1925 estimate gives 41.65 
per cent of Iowa’s tax money as being spent for 
schools. Another estimate, covering half the 
counties in the state, shows that the part of the 
total taxes spent for district schools amounted 
to a little over 41 per cent. 


Heaviest Single Item in Tax Burden 


Since taxes bear most heavily on the farmer, 
and since school taxes are the heaviest single 
item in the tax burden, it is quite obviously to 
the farmer’s benefit to transfer a part of the, 
school costs to someone else. The state aid plan 
is being supported on the ground that it may 
help. 

Will it actually do this? 

The testimony from other states is conflict- 
ing. In most eases the change in the price level, 
the rapid increase in costs of all sorts, especially 
in the educational field, has made it difficult 
to tell whether the adoption of state aid has 
really meant very much to the farmers of the 
state from the point of view of saving-money in 
taxes. There seems to be a general impression 
that it has helped to improve the quality of in- 
struction. 

“What are the chances in Iowa? If state aid 
funds are to be raised by general property tax, 
the farmer will lose by-the adoption of any such 
plan. He now pays a disproportionate share of 
the cost of the state government. If the cost of 
the state government is to be increased by a 
state aid fund, he will have to bear a big share 
of that. Just what the results will be depends 
somewhat on the terms of the state aid law, 
but the probabilities seem to be that there would 
be a net loss to farmers in ease a bill of that 
sort goes thru. 

If funds for state aid are provided from 
sources other than the general property tax, 
then the farmer stands to gain. Other states 
have been inclined to make exclusive use of 
sources other than the general property tax to 
supply funds for state aid. 

Walter E. Morgan, of the state department 
of education of California, writes: ‘‘Twelve 
and one-tenth per cent of the cost of local edu- 
cation was provided from state apportionments, 
such moneys accruing to the state almost en- 
tirely from taxation upon the properties, fran- 
chises, profits, ete., of corporations.’’ 

C. A. Dyer, legislative agent of the Ohio 
Grange and the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, 


_ says that in Ohio there is no state tax levy ex- 


cept a small one to take care of the retirement 
of the soldiers’ bonus bonds. ‘‘The state is sup- 
ported by corporation taxes, taxes levied on the 
intra-state business of utilities, insurance tax- 
es, inheritance taxes, the gas tax, various forms 
of license taxes, ete. Out of funds so collected 
and paid into the general revenue fund of the 
state, there is appropriated by the general as- 
sembly a fund known as ‘State Aid for Weak 
School Districts.’ The appropriation for 1928 
is $3,000,000 for this purpose.”’ 

In Minnesota, the state contributes about 
$6,000,000 in aid to schools.“ The state in this 
way contributes about 18 per cent of the cost 
of running the local schools. This fund comes 
from several different sources. Four million 
dollars of it comes from interest on the perma- 
nent school fund plus the proceeds of a state- 
wide one-mill tax. About one-fourth of the 
balance comes from direct taxes; about three- 
fourths from indirect taxes on railroad gross 
earnings, sleeping cars, telegraph and telephone 
companies, inheritance tax, insurance tax, ete. 
From the angle of financial support, Minnesota 
rural schools get by fairly well, about 30 per 
cent of the total cost being carried by the state. 

In North Carolina, the state supplies about 
10 per cent of the cost of running the rural 
schools. This amounts to an annual fund of a 





FIND THE RIGHT PLAN 

State aid for local schools may lower 
farm taxes, and may improve the schools. 
It will do this only if exactly the right 
kind of a state law is adopted. 

The wrong kind of state aid law will: 

1. Secure funds from a general prop- 
erty tax and so leave the farmer worse 
off than ever. 

2. Give most of the benefits to wealthy 
districts that need them least. 

3. Take away authority of local school 
boards and impose unnecessary regulations 
and courses of study. 

In the accompanying article, some of 
these hazards are described by folks from 
states that have experimented in this field. 
Possible ways of avoiding them are also 
discussed. 











little over $3,000,000. The wealthier counties 
get no aid at all from this fund. In the weaker 
counties, aid from the state for. schools often 
equals and sometimes exceeds the amount of 
school funds furnished by the counties. North 
Carolina levies no general property tax for state 
expenses, making up state revenues from taxes 
on incomes, inheritances, franchises, ete, 


Property Tax Unjust to the Farmer 


The National Educational Association, in dis- 
cussing state aid, asserts that dependence on a 
property tax is unjust to the farmers and ir 
other ways undesirable. It suggests an income 
tax, a tax on business incomes, special taxes, 
such as taxes on inheritances, luxuries, and so 
on. In discussing the possibilities in this field 
in Iowa, it claims that a personal income tax 
at a very low rate would yield a million dollars 
a year, the tax on corporation incomes nearly 
as much, a 3 per cent tax on mineral products 
a little more than a million, and a tax on retail 
tobacco sales still more, the conclusion being 
that Iowa could provide a state aid fund of 
around $5,000,000 without increasing the gen- 
eral property tax at all. 

The Business Men’s Commission makes sim- 
ilar suggestions in referring to need for reduc- 
tion of farm taxes, and says: ‘‘The states, sc 
far as practicable, should relinquish the general 
property tax to the local governing units and 
obtain such revenues as they need thru income 
taxes, business and exeise taxes.”’ ; 


The commission adds: ‘‘A larger share of the 
total expenditures for schools than is now borne 
by most state governments might well be as. 
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sumed by them. This would have the effec, — 
of transferring a part of the local burden of — 


education from rural to urban districts, ang 
would enable the poorer sections to support 
without excessive difficulty, the minimum stan. 
dards set by the state.’’ 

It seems clear then that the farmer will gain 
in the matter of state aid for schools, if state 
aid is made up of funds collected in some way 
which does not increase the general * property 
tax. If this change in taxation methods can he 
secured and the state aid is so far approved, 
then the next question is: How shall state aid 
be distributed ? 

The Business Men’s Commission recommends 
giving aid on the basis of the community’ 
needs, the less wealthy communities getting the 
bulk of the state aid, and the wealthier smaller 
amounts or none at all. This is the plan fol. 
lowed in North Carolina, and is the basis for 
plans in some other states. In a number of 
eases, however, other methods of. apportioning 
state aid funds have been used and the meth- 
ods not found so satisfactory. 

The simplest way of handing out state aid 
is to give so much per pupil, regardless of the 
wealth of the community, and with regard only 
to minimum educational standards. A plan of 
this sort will not do very much in raising edu- 
cational standards all over the state. Some dis 
tricts are well able to take care of their own 
schools. It is foolish to levy a state tax to help 
them out. 

Advocates of this plan of state aid make the 
point that under this method it is impossible 
for the state superintendent of education and 
school folks generally to obtain too great con- 
trol over the handling of local schools. It is 
charged in many states that state aid has been 
used to overrule the wishes of the taxpayers in 
local districts and to force consolidation when 
that was not desired. 

On this point, D. Boyd Devendorf, president 
of the Rural School Improvement Society of 
New York, says: ‘‘In New York the question 
of state aid is deeply interwéven with a gigan- 
tic scheme of forcing consolidations. The policy 
in vogue at the present time is to build up ultra- 
expensive schools in the villages at the expense 
of the country.’ 


New York Plan Similar to Old Iowa Law 


The New York plan at present seems to be 
the same plan followed in Iowa before the re- 
form was put thru; that is, small towns can lay 
out districts for consolidation and by outvot- 
ing the rural districts can secure consolidated 
schools. In Iowa at the present time, of course, 
there must be a favorable vote both in the town 
and the country before anything of this sort 
ean be put thru.. 


Mr. Devendorf points out that the New York : 


state aid system is highly complicated, and that 
to an extent it provides aid to school districts 
in propertion to the needs. That is, the school 
district having an assessed valuation in excess 


of $60,000 is to get aid of $125, but the district - 
having an assessed valuation of $20,000 or less — 


gets aid amounting to $200. This aim is nulli- 
fied in fact, however, by the teacher provisions. 
School districts employing two or four teach- 
ers have aid per teacher amounting to $700 for 


the year 1928-29. This will be raised to $800 @ 


for the year following. The poorer school dis- 
tricts, employing only one teacher, get aid start- 


ing at $300 for those with a valuation in ex- | 
cess of $84,000 and running up to $900 for the | 


district valuation of $19,000 or less. Another 
fund gives special help to centralized school 
districts employing five teachers or more and 
approved by the commissioner of education. 
Uncentralized districts which employ less than 
five teachers get nothing from this fund. 


Mr. Devendorf adds: ‘You will see that the 
country districts are not getting a square deal. — 
One district assessed (Concluded on page 17) 
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| “HOW ARE THE CROPS AT MT. VERNON?” 





Washington Knew the Answer; His Diaries Show How Carefully He Farmed 


N A FINE May day in 1769, a Virginia 
O gentleman in a sober, dark costume and 

a broad felt hat was coming from Wil- 
Jiamsburg and proceeding to Mt. Vernon. He 
was on horsehack, following a road that wound 
around and over a succession of broad, undulat- 
ing hills—a road that took him, at length to 
his own acres. Thereupon, George Washington, 
for such it was, began to look about him with 
a practical eye— 

92. (May, 1769) ‘‘Returned home from Wil- 
liamsburg, and found my wheat much better 
in general than ever it was at this Season be- 
fore, being Ranker, better spread over the 
ground, and broader in the Blade than usual. 

“It was also observable that in general the 
head was shot out, and in many places in 


_ Blossom.”’ 


Thus the diary. Implicit in this excerpt is 
the tone and personality. of much of the rest 
of the diary, and back of the diary, of course, 
is George Washington, farmer, or, if you will, 
country gentleman. 

Yet just what sort of a farmer was this man ? 

A most interesting answer may be obtained 
by consulting Washington’s career, first at 
Mt. Vernon, later in the presidency, and finally 
at Mt. Vernon again. For Washington always 
considered Mt. Vernon his ‘‘vine and fig tree,”’ 
the ‘‘goal of domestic enjoyment,’’ and himself 
an agriculturalist. His observations 


By Martin Peterson and Marvin Grim 


‘‘whether the Land was not preserved more by 
Harrowing than by lying in Furrows.”’ 

October and November are easier months 
from the standpoint of labor and the necessi- 
ties of supervision. The entries for these two 
months and December indicate a full calendar 
of dinner engagements, dances, and, when Sun- 
day comes, Washington’s customary attendance 
at church. Occasionally, some item of farm 
management is noted, as— 

30. (Dee.) ‘‘Mr. Boucher went away. I 
Rid to my Mill with Ball, and agreed with 
(him) to Build her.’’ 

Such, in rough outline, is a year at Mt. Ver- 
non. The whole story, of course, only comes 
out when one takes account of the various 
branches of activity engaged in on the five 
farms which comprised Mt. Vernon. We know, 
for example, that he raised cattle— 

‘November, 1765. 1st. sent 1 Bull, 18 Cows 
and 5 Calves to Doeg Run in all—24 head 
branded on ye Buttock GW.’’ 

That he raised sheep— 

‘‘October 6th, 1766. Sent 33 Ewe Lambs to 
Doeg Run and 2 Rams. 1 of ym. this yrs. Lamb 
35 in all.”’ 

That he raised fruit from grafts— 


in a latitude between the extremes of heat and 
eold, and is the same distance by land and 
water with good roads and the best navigation 
to and from the Federal City, Alexandria and 
Georgetown, distant from the first, twelve, and 
from the second nine, and from the last, six- 
teen miles.’ (From a letter to Arthur Young, 
in 1793.) 

When Washington came to the presidency, 
in 1789, he still maintained a decided interest 
in agriculture. From the first seat of govern- 
ment, New York City, he made many trips 
of inspection, sometimes for considerable dis- 
fances, at other times only to Long Island,. or 
the district around King’s Bridge. He was 
especially interested in devices for saving farm 
labor— 

‘Friday, ,22nd Jan. 1790. 
horseback in the forenoon. 

‘*Called in my ride on the Baron de Polnitx, 
to see the operation of his (Winlaw’s) threash- 
ing machine. The effect was, the heads of the 
wheat being separated (sic) from the straw, 
as much of the first was run through the mill 
in 15 minutes as made half a bushel of clean 
wheat—allowing 8 working hours in the 24, 
this would yield 16 bushel pr. day. Two boys 
are sufficient to turn the wheel, feed the mill, 
and remove the threshed grain after it has 
passed through it. Two men were unable by 

winnowing, to clean the wheat as 


Exercised on 





on his presidential tours were in 
the main minute observations of 
American agriculture, practical ob- 
servations such as he made on his 
own green and fertile acres. 


Typical Year at Mt. Vernon 


Let us go back to a representative 
year at Mt. Vernon and find out 
how and where the time of this emi- 
nent American was’ spent, The 
Diary for 1769 tells the story— 

4. (Jan.) ‘‘Went a fox huntg, 
with the above Gentlemen (Colo. 


met by the two Colo. Fairfax but 
found nothing. Messrs. C and R 
went home. 

12. ‘‘Went out in the Morng. 





a ne ae ne 








with the Hounds in order to meet 
Colo. Fairfax, but did not. In Hell 
hole started a fox and after an 
hour’s chase run him into a hole 
and left him. In ye afternoon went to Alex. 
to ye Monthly Ball.’ 

January seems to be a month of fox-hunting 
and duck-hunting, with good luek one day, bad 
luck the next. The work of majntaining the 
plantation comes in for its share of attention, 
but it is mostly a matter of measuring corn 
from the last yield, fixing roads, and such cold 
weather jobs as may be. 

February passes in mich the same way, fox- 
hunting, ducking, road-building, the slaughter 
of a wether; but March offers the opportunity 
for surveying, and many days of this month 
are devoted to that pursuit. 

April brings with it two new pursuits, plant- 
ing corn and fishing. On the 11th, ‘‘The White 
fish ran plentifully at my Sein landing, having 
catched abt. 300 at one Hawl.’’ 

June comes and with it ripening grain ‘‘very 
likely and promising.’’ By the end of- the 
month it is being cut. That George Washing- 
ton had labor troubles of a sort is manifest In 
the following : 

30. (June) ‘‘The Rest of the Cradlers and 
hands went into Neck and began there about 
10 Oclock, Making a poor days work; having 


_ eut only that piece of New Ground containing 


14 Acres next to the widow Sheridine’s.”’ 

July marks the beginning of harvest in ear- 
nest, nd the diary is much taken up with the » 
problems of cutting and stacking the wheat 


_ that was cut from the various farms which he 


owned. 
September is a sowing month, and the diary 
recounts at some length an experiment to find 


Mount Vernon. 


than this.”—George Washington. 


‘‘March 15, 1766. Grafted 6 Early May Duke 
Cherrys on the Nursery begin’g at the end of 
the first Row next to the Lane—the Row next 
the Quarter is meant; at the end of this a Stake 
drove in.’’ 

That he built a schooner for carrying his 
wares to ports of export— 

‘“*Oct. 5, 1765. this Week my Carpenters 
worked 24 days upon the Schooner—and John 
Askew—4 do.’’ 

That he fished— 

“‘April 4th, 1760. Apprehending the her- 
ring were come Hauled the Sein but catehd 
only a few of them, tho a good many of other 
sorts.’’ 

And we know that he raised flax, wheat, In- 
dian corn, barley, oats, rye grass and sundry 
other crops, from the diary and from his care- 
fully kept ledgers. 


Mt. Vernon as Washington Saw It 


What of the situation of Mt. Vernon? Again 
Washington himself can speak— 

‘No estate in the United States is more pleas- 
antly situated than this. It lies in a high, dry, 
and healthy eountry three hundred miles by 
water from the sea, and as yon will see by the 
plan, on one of the finest rivers in the world. 
Its margin is washed by more than ten miles 
of tide-water, from the bed of which and the 
innumerable eoves, inlets, and small marshes 
with which it abounds, an inexhaustible fund 
of rich mud may be drawn as manure, either to 
be used separately or in a compost according 
to the judgment of the farmer. It is situated 


“No estate in the United States is more pleasantly situated 


it passed through the mill, but a 
common Dutch fan, with the usual 
attendance, would be more than suf- 
ficient to do it. The grain passes 
through without bruising and is 
well separated from the chaff. Wo- 
men, or boys of 12 or 14 years of 
age, are fully adequate to the man- 
agement of the mill or threshing 
machine. Upon the whole, it ap- 
pears to be an easier, more expedi- 
tious and much cleaner way to get- 
ting out grain than by the usual 
method of threshing; and vastly to 
be preferred to treading, which is 
hurtful to horses, filthy to the 
wheat, and not more expeditious, 
considering the numbers that are 
employed in the process from the 
time the head is begun to be formed 
until the grain has passed finally 
through the fan.’ 

After his second term, Washing- 
ton returned to his beloved Mt. Vernon. Here he 
picked up the routine of his existence as a farm- 
er again, saw to the repair of buildings and 
fences, the improvement of his acres and stock 
—all of which thrived under his management, 
and surveyed on occasion his own and his neigh- 
bors’ lands, 


As a Manager and as a Farmer 


As a master, Washington was watchful, rig- 
idly sympathetic, and meticulous. He suffered 
no loafing. He sat down on one occasion while 
the men under him hewed lumber, kept track o 
the labor performed in a given time, and set, as 
a result of his observations, a certain accom- 
plishment in a given work-day for them. He . 
bought all the clothes, caps, shoes, for kis serv- 
ants, and even selected personally the wall- 
paper for their rooms. He encroached on Mrs. 
Washington’s domain, it would seem, by order- 
ing butter and” preserves to be put up—the 
kind and the amount. 

In farming he was al§o cautious, but believed 
firmly in modern methods. He rotated erops, 
used fertilizer scientifically, and kept his farm 
implements strictly up-to-date— 

**T begrudge no reasonable expense that will 
eontribute to the improvement and neatness of 
my Farms :—for nothing pleases me more than 
to see them in good order, and everything trim, 
handsome and thriving : nor nothing 
hurts me more than to find them otherwise, 
and the tools and implements laying where they 
were’ last used, exposed to injuries from Rain, 
Sun, ete.’’ : 
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FIXING UP THE FARM HOM 




















Longer Life Lumber 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“J find the lumber sold as yellow 
and white pine does not last very long. 
Would like to know if there are other 
woods better suited for such work and 
give longer service. For instance, 
would cypress or cedar last longer? 
Any suggestions will be appreciated.” 

The best wood to use for farm build- 
ings in any particular locality is often 
a compromise between quality and 
cost. Both cypress and cedar give 
relatively longer life than fir, yellow 
pine, and the other timber usually car- 
ried in the average lumber yard; but 
on the other hand will cost consider- 
ably more and often would have to be 
ordered specially from the mills. 

It seems to me that perhaps a better 
way to meet this problem of securing 
longer service from buildings is use 
the lumber which can be secured at 2 
reasonable price from the lumber deal- 
er, and then use it in such a way and 
protect it in such a way that there will 
be little chance for it to rot. 

For example, homes should be built 
with concrete footings and foundation 
walls of concrete or masonry laid in 
cement mortar coming up well above 
the ground surface. The top of the 
wall should then be waterproofed and 
the sills made of creosoted lumber, 
both to resist dampness and the at- 
tacks of white ants. With this as a 
start, the framework can be built of 
ordinary lumber and have it last a 
long time. The outside can be cov- 
ered with good siding, which if kept 
well painted should also last a long 
time. Or if preferred, the outside can 
be brick veneer or stucco; or the whole 
walls may be built of masonry and 
properly insulated. This type of con- 
struction, with an asphalt shingle or 
other type of fire resistant and long 
service roof, should make a building 
last a long time. 

Barns, hoghouses, poultry houses 
and granaries could be built in much 
the same way. Using concrete and 
other long life materials for the parts 
subject to dampness and exposed to 
the weather, and the cheaper mate- 
rials for the fully protected parts. In- 
dividual hoghouses, poultry coops and 
other small structures which must nec- 
essarily come in contact with the 
earth should be of creosoted material 
if at all possible. Many of these can 


* be bought of creosoted materials al- 


ready built as cheap or cheaper than 
materia! of equal value can be bought 
uncreosoted from the average lumber 
yard.—Building Editor.. 





Trouble With Plaster Finish 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Can you tell me how to make a 
smooth finishing coat on plastered 
walls? One that is good and hard and 
will not come off? I finished one 
room over the plaster with a hard lime 
coat, but it is all loose and cracked 
now. Should one put plaster paris in 
the finish coat? If so, how much 
should be mixed with fifty pounds of 
lime to make a good hard finish coat? 
Is there anything I can put over the 
defective ceiling to keep the rest from 
cracking off?” 

The proper materials and handling 
for a hard finish coat will depend on 
whether a patent or ready mixed plas- 
ter is being used, or the standard lime 
and sand plaster. If patent plaster is 
used, it is very important. that the 
manufacturer’s directions are  fol- 
lowed strictly, and any deviation from 
directions may be expected to cause 
disaster. 

With sand and lime plaster, the us- 


ual directions call for three parts by 
volume of stiff lime putty and one part 
by volume of freshly opened plaster 
paris. If the plaster paris is old or 
has been exposed to the air, it will not 
give satisfactory results. Where hy- 
drated lime is used, it should be made 
into a putty and allowed to stand over 
night before being used. Complete in- 
formation on sand and lime plaster 
can be secured free from the National 
Lime Association, Washington, D. C., 
or thru almost any dealer in builders’ 
supplies. . 

I do not know of anything you can 
do to remedy your defective plaster, 
other than to remove it and replaster. 
—Building Editor. 





Water Systems on the Install- 
ment Plan 
In this and subsequent articles we 
will show how to put in water supply 
systems on the installment plan, 
starting with a system that even a 


renter can afford to put in for a few 
dollars in an unheated kitchen, and 
yet which will save the housewife 
much time and labor and the parts 
still be serviceable when finances per- 
mit of a better system We suggest 
that our readers save these articles 
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and diagrams for future reference. If 
you already have a water system, you 
may find suggestions for improving it; 
if you have no system but have money 
to put one in, these may help in your 
planning and prevent making mis- 
takes; and if you have neither water 
system nor money, they may give you 
courage and help about starting in a 
small way. 

About the simplest system is one for 
an unheated room, as shown in dia- 
gram D-686, and consisting of a sink 
with waste pipe running thru wall and 
emptying into trough or large pail, 
and a trip-valve sink or house pump 
connected to well or cistern. Danger 
of freezing prevents any storage of 
water and also the use of a trap under 


the sink, but with short discharge pipe 


the gas or smell will not be noticeable. 
Freezing of pump or pipe is prevented 
by the trip valve, by which raising the 
pump handle to the extreme limit 
causes the suck or plunger to strike a 
projection on top of the lower valve, 
lifting it from its seat and letting the 
water from cylinder and pipe drain 
back into the well or cistern. This 
type of pump can be secured thru any 


- dealer at practically no increase in 


cost over the ordinary type. A closed 
top or force pump with cock spout 
should be secured rather than the 
open top of pitcher pump, since the lat- 
ter could not be used where water is 
to be stored in later installations. 

As a boy I made just such an instal- 
lation as this in the old home, making 
the measurements carefully and hav- 
ing the hardware dealer cut and thread 


the joints, and put it together easily 
‘with a few tools loaned by the dealer. 
The total cost for everything was 
around $15 (the cost would be a little 
more now); and for many years it re- 
lieved my mother of the labor of car- 
rying water and slops, and the sink 
was very convenient for washing veg- 
etables, dishes, faces and hands, and 
so on. One point to watch for in such 
an installation is that the vertical 
height from the lowest surface of the 
water in cistern or well to the pump 
plunger must not be over about twen- 
ty feet for satisfactory operation. 

Next in importance to having a sink 
and water is a convenient supply of 
hot water. A simple plan for this is 
shown in D-687, requiring in addition 
to material shown in the first. system 
only a barrel mounted on a stout plat- 
form, a hot water front for the kitchen 
range, a faucet for the sink, a few feet 
of three-quarter inch pipe for connec- 
tions, and a valve between pump and 
barrel. 

The usual heating element is a wa- 
ter front, a hollow iron casting fitting 
in the front of the firebox of the 
kitchen range with two holes at one 
end tapped for three-quarter or one 
inch pipe. Sometimes a water back is 
used, being put at the back of the 
firebox, but this often prevents the 
oven from heating properly. If a wa- 
terfront can not be obtained, a coil of 
two to four pieces of black pipe joined 
by return bends is sometimes installed 
in the front of the -firebox; but the 
cast iron waterfront is usually more 
satisfactory and cheaper in the long 
run. The proper connections and the 
flow of water are shown in the dia- 
gram. 

In the system shown the cock spout 
to the house force pump is usually 
left open so water can be pumped out 
into the sink; but when more water is 
needed in the barrel, the spout cock is 
closed to the sink and the valve 
opened’ to the barrel tank and water 
pumped in until nearly full. Then this 
valve is closed and the spout cock 
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opened again. The bottom of the bar- 
rel or tank should be at least as high 
as the hot water faucet. In later ar- 
ticles we will show how other addi- 
tions to the system can be made.— 
I. W. D. 





Suggestions on House Wiring 

Whether put into a new or an olq 
home, good electrical wiring shouig 
have three major purposes—safety, 
good lighting and the utmost convenj. 
ence for the housewife. The following 
suggestions by one of our experiment 
stations will be found helpful: 

Plenty of floor plugs, outlets fop 
electrical equipment, lights in dark 
closets, and convenient switches help 
to ease women’s work. The station 
points out, however, that if there ig 
any doubt as to which improvement— 


lights or running water and plumbing 
—to install first, plumbing should be 
given the preference. 

In the kitchen, lights should be Jo. 
cated so that they illuminate the work, 
They should not be located so they 
shine in the eyes of the worker or 
throw her shadow on her work. Ceil- 
ing units especially devised for use in 
kitchens, if properly located, provide 
excellent lighting. Wall service out- 
lets in addition to lights are especially 
to be recommended and the kitchen 
should be wired for one or more plugs 
to suit conditions. 

The dining-room needs a wall outlet 
or drop socket from the fixture over 
the table for electric toasters, perco- 
lators, waffle irons, or other electric 
equipment used for cooking at the ta- 
ble. The outlet may be used for the 
vacuum cleaner, too, when the dining 
room is being cleaned. 

Several low, wall or baseboard out- 
lets are desirable in the living-room 
for bridge lamps and table lamps and 
for attaching the ‘vacuum cleaner. 
Having more than one‘such outlet pre- 
vents the need for unsightly extension 
cords about the room. A low, wall 
outlet is. also desirable in each bed- 
room and a higher one in the bath-— 
room will permit electric heaters or 
curling irons to be used. 

Shoes and hats do not get lost in the 
corners of large clothes closets 
equipped with ceiling lights. Dark 
hallways and staircases need wall or 
ceiling lights, and, with convenient 
Switches at both ends, no one need 
stumble up or down dark stairs. 

A switch by the cellar door with a 
pilot light connected with all the cel 
lar lights will save electricity by in- 
dicating when the lights are on. Con- 
sideration for both: the present and 
future needs of electricity in the home 
when the house is being wired will 
save the expense of additional wiring 
iater and the inconvenience of too 
few electric outlets. 





Cinder Concrete 

Cinder concrete is often used where 
great strength is not necessary and 
light weight is desirable, since the 
weights per cubic foot run about 90 
pounds for cinder concrete and 150 
pounds for the ordinary concrete. 
Thus a concrete roller 14 inches in di- 
ameter would weigh about 90 pounds 
per foot of length of cinder concrete 
and 150 pounds of ordinary concrete. 
However, it would be well to use three 
or four one-half inch rods to reinforce 
the cinder concrete roller. 

Cinders*should be hard and solid, 


should contain no fine ash or coal, and | 


should be thoroly wetted for at least 
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twenty-four hours before using so as — 


to slack out any free lime or ashes 
and to neutralize the effect of any sul- 
phur present. Household ashes are 
too fine and powdery and should never 
be used. The proportion usually used 


is one bag of cement~to five cubic" 


feet of cinders. 
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TWO FARM BOYS 


Vernon Goes on Thru High School to College 


By VIGGO JUSTESEN 


AT FIVE there was a course in his- 
fA tory. Howard thought he would 
that. He always had when he 
was in the grades at Willow Creek. It 
was about people who did things. 
There was some action. And that was 
Barrett handied the subject. All 
about living men. There weren't any 
to memorize, tho he said it 
. wasn't a bad idea to do it occasionally. 
He talked about. wars, but instead of 
 gonnecting great men with events, he 
_ eonnected events with great men. So 
| that at the end of the course they had 
an idea of the history of the universe, 
| not as a group of circumstances con- 
trolling men, but as a series of great 
men controlling circumstances. There 
was a lot of biography in the course, 
life stories of great men, their ideas, 
their ideals and the influence of those 
upon the progress of the human race. 
Barrett spoke of great men of all 
ages. He also spoke of progress of 
different classes, of the farmers of 
history, of the pioneers in progress. 
And the course dealt with history 
from the economic point of view and 
the influence of the farmer on the 
course of history. Where armies tore 
down civilizations, farmers built it up. 
He showed how the economic condi- 
tion of countries had ever depended 
upon the productivity of the soil, 
where the soil was productive. He 
gave them suggestions regarding read- 
ing from the library. For biographies 
he suggested Plutarch’s Lives. The 
Life of Hannibal. Lives of Napoleon, 
Garibaldi, Caesar and most great lead- 
ers of the times, and gave a lecture on 
each as an introduction. And he made 
suggestions on American biography 
and dealt with them in lectures. Carl 
Sandburg’s “Abraham Lincoln,” Hirst’s 


‘Tife and Letters of Jefferson,” and | 


many others. 
Much time was spent on American 
history, and especially the develop- 
ment of the middle-west and its effect 
on the growth on the nation. Bar- 
rett spoke of modern politics, the 
farm situation and its relationship to 
politics. ; 
In the reading room of an evening 
they discussed the different things 
they read. And they had debates. 
“So you can learn to get up and talk 
on your feet,” Barrett explained. At 
first some of the fellows were pretty 
awkward, but soon they got so inter- 
ested in their subject that they for- 
got all about their hands. 

They liked the evening in the read- 
ing room and always found them too- 
short. There everything was so home- 
like. A big fireplace going. Talk 
about everything that might be of in- 
terest. Arguments, many of them hot 
ones. And songs. It wasn’t long un- 
til they all sang out, and then Mrs. 
Barrett began teaching them new 
songs, songs of the middle-west that 
Rone of them had ever heard before. 
And Barrett told them about singing. 
Why they sang. The necessity for an 
idea as well as melody in a song. Mrs. 
Barrett had made melodies for several 
of the songs, songs that had appeared 
Songs 
that they liked. 


“We don’t write our name on drifting 
clouds 
Nor on ocean’s shifting blue, 
We scratch it deep in the firm, green 
sod 
With the plowshare’s shimmering 
hue.” 


And another one that Mrs. Barrett 
had fitted to an old English tune, they 
liked a lot. 

And they, of course, sang all the old 
Songs. And they sang several from 


7 James Weldon Johnson’s book of ne- 
| 8ro spirituals, and how they did roar 


en they sang some of Lomax’s cow- 


| 





boy songs. And after awhile they be- 
gan to make up quartettes and duets 
and they could harmonize too. Some- 
times they sang too much, or too late 
on some moonlight fall evening, and 
then Mr. Barrett had to tell them to 
pipe down, but not often. He usually 
let them go, realizing that they were 
having a good time. 


CHAPTER IX 


- months go rapidly when you're 
having a good time. That’s what 
the fellows at the rural college 
thought. When the term was over, 
they felt that they were only well 
started. And that was right, that was 
the idea of the school, to get them well 
started. They had enjoyed it. They 
had argued and thought it lots of fun, 
tho oceasionally they had got mad at 
each other. They had argued politics 
and Mr. Barrett had been right in the 
thick of it, yet, you couldn’t for the 
life of you tell whether he was a Re- 
publican or a Democrat. You could 
tell on the young men alli right. They 
knew what they were and said so. 
They had argued about the farm situa- 
tion, followed it in the papers and Bar- 
rett had argued both for and against 
the material presented. They weren’t 
just sure of his exact views. They 
asked him sometimes and he’d say, 
“You'll have to think that out for 
yourselves. I’ll give you a bunch of 
eommon opinions, but don’t accept 
them as final. Think them out! Use 
you own head! You'll have lots of 
time to think it over this summer 
when you’re plowing and cultivating.” 
And they certainly did think. 

During the course many Tifetime 
friendships had been formed. Howard, 
too, had found a friend in Weich and 
they planned to visit each ether when 
they got to farming for themselves. 
Howard liked it. He found himself 
becoming more and more sure of him- 
self daily. He no longer felt jealous 
of Vernon because he was going to 
high school. He almost pitied him, or 
at least felt that Vernon was still a 
boy, being petted along by some old 
maid school teachers, while he, well, 
he was a young farmer among a group 
of young farmers, young men who 
took their work. seriously and liked it. 

But it was different with Vernon. 
He liked high school all right. He 
was popular with the kids in school 
and they still called him “farmer.” He 
didn’t mind, but he didn’t feel so sure 
of himself any more. In his sophomore 
year he had said, “I’m going to be a 
farmer when I finish high school.” 
Now in his senior year he said, “I’m 
going to be a farmer some time.” It 
was a little more indefinite. He real- 
ly felt that he hadn’t been learning a 
great deal in high school and he’d sort 
of got away from the farm too. It 
wasn’t because he was big-headed. It 
was just that way and that was all 
there was to it. He admitted that to 
himself, at least. 

So it was a sort of relief for him 
to hear people suggest that he go to 
college. In college he would find him- 
self, he thought. People said he ought 
to go there. He was a good boy, good 
in his studies and athletics both, a boy 
the community could be proud to send 
out. James French, the president of 
the First National Bank, who was 
quite-a basketball fan, said he would 
be glad to lend him the money if he 
decided to go. He wasn’t afraid to 
take a chance on a boy like Vernon. 
And Vernon listened to it all and won- 
dered. He had a couple of letters from 
athletic directors of different colleges 
saying that they would get him free 
tuition and they could find him some 
kind of a job so he could work his way 
thru college. Then he could compiete 
his education there. Those coaches 

(Continued on page 16) 













The “U.S.” 
Blue Ribbon Boots 


are made of high-quality 
rubber— flexible, iong- 
wearing. They have sturdy 
gray soles, uppers red or 
black—knee to hip lengths 


the quality of these 
“U.S.” Blue Ribbon Boots 


O stand the strains of hard wear—boot rubber 

must be flexible! You can stretch a strip cut 
from any “U.S.” Biue Ribbon upper more than 
five times its own length! 

And this rubber is backed up! At every vital 
point where wear comes hardest, are anchored 
from 4 to 11 separate layers of tough rubber and 
fabric reinforcements. And you won’t break 
through that thick gray. sole—it’s oversize and 
tough as a tire tread. 


“U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots and overshoes fit right, look 
right, wear right. Get a pair—and notice the difference. 


United States Rubber Company 





The “U.S.” 
Blue Ribbon Walrus 


slips on right over your shoes. 
Its smooth rubber surface 
washes clean like’a boot. Ei- 
ther redor black, 4or5 buckles 





99 BLUE RIBBON 
Beots Walrus 
Arctics Rubbers 
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Butter-Nut for Flavor 


When Butter-Nut Coffee first came on the 
market, its wonderful flavor created quite a 
sensation. Here was new richness, mellowness 
and strength! Every:cup brought new delight. 
Women tried it, then praised it to their friends. 
Soon it became the leading coffee over all this 
part of the west. 

Today, by actual vote of farm women, 
Butter-Nut Coffee is a 6 to 1 favorite over its 
nearest rival. Its wonderful flavor stands 
supreme as the choice in the best homes 
everywhere. 





Delicious” 
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HI-BRED SEED CORN 


Three-Time Trophy Winner in lowa Yield Test 


The Baker-Wallace Trophy Winner, as announced Feb- 
ruary 1, at cage was produced by crossing three of our 
in-breds. Two of these three are in the corn we sell this 
year as 271 and 272. 

Hi-Bred Corn, this year as last year, outyielded the 
open-pollinated in 10 of the 12 districts of the state. We 
do not yet have the best corn for southeastern Iowa, but 
elsewhere in the state our record is phenomenal. For 
northern Iowa, we recommend our corn as produced by 
H. H. Turner, of Glidden, Iowa, who used this past year 
as a male parent the corn with which Miller and Wallace 
outyielded all others by such a big margin in the northern 
section of the Iowa yield test. Our other corn was all 
produced by Mr. Newlin and dried in a wonderful seed 
corn drying plant. The Newlin combinations this year are 
much the same as last, but with some of the high yield- 
ing Baker blood in addition. Come to Johnston and see 
our seed house and talk with Mr. Newlin about our new 
methods of producing this high yielding seed corn by the 
detasseling method. For further information and prices, 


write, 
HI-BRED CORN COMPANY 
J. J. NEWLIN, Sales Manager GRIMES, 1OWA 
Nine Miles N. W. Des Moines on lowa Primary No. 7 


fowa Yield 

















10 DAYS TRIAL! 


The SHAW Du-All Tractor 
ft at our ; Offer 


Gee 


' * 
Safety First 
Do your 

vertising in Wallacee’ Farmer. If 
you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer 
the articles you want to buy now, 


just let us know what you want and 
we will be glad to give you names 
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McNARY BILL APPROVED: 


Senate Committee Reports Favorable on Export Bill 


ASHINGTON, D. C—Committee 
: work on farm relief has moved 
faster in the senate than in the house, 
and with far less “fuss and feathers.” 
The senate committee made a favora- 
ble report on Wednesday on the Mc- 
Nary bill and it is now on. the senate 
calendar. 
The business of the senate, however, 


is so complicated at this time that the 
fact of getting the bill to the calen- 
dar does not assure early considera- 
tion on the floor of the senate. This 
can be done by steady and concerted 
effort, and this is being accumulated 
behind the bill as rapidly as the team 
work of the supporters of the equali- 
zation fee group can bring this about. 
The trouble in the senate comes from 
the large number of measures already 
before the body, with proponents of 
each vigorously fighting for considera- 
tion and to make their pet measures 
the “unfinished business.” Two of 
these likely to take considerable time 
are the alien property custodian bill, 
now the unfinished business, and the 
Norris bill to continue the operation 
of Muscle Shoals by government oper- 
ation. Then there are two or three ap- 
propriation bills ready, or nearly 
ready. All told, it looks as if three 
weeks might easily elapse before the 
farm bill can be taken up. 

Meantime the house committee on 
agriculture has continued its almost 
daily grind. The Grange folks did not 
complete their debenture plan presen- 
tation last week, and were permitted 
to come back the first of this week, 
National Master Taber finishing his 
argument on Tuesday. B. F. Yoakum 
was given most of the day Wednes- 
day, and then Judge Kavanaugh and B. 
W. Kilgore, representing the cotton 
growers’ organizations, were on 
Thursday and Friday. Former Con- 
gressman Sidney Anderson, now rep- 
resenting the wheat millers, will go on 
Monday. Following that the commit- 
tee will take up a number of minor 
bills, giving the farm relief forces a 
breathing spell, and then—perhaps— 
will come the wind-up of the farm re- 
lief hearings. 

So much for chronology, which isn’t 
very interesting. The real news of 
the week’s hearings all happened on 
Tuesday when Grange Master Taber 
was on the stand: 

Congressman Andresen, of Minne- 
sota, set off the fireworks. Incidental- 
ly, some persons have charged that 
he was going to turn his back on the 
Haugen bill. It now looks not. 

Congressman Andresen wanted to 
know of Mr. Taber why the farm or- 
ganizations fought one another about 
these farm relief plans. “Lack of 
unanimity of the farm organizations,” 
he declared, “on a compromise plan 
for farm relief may result in early ap- 
proval by the house committee of the 
Haugen bill.” 

Mr. Andresen’s statement was en- 
dorsed by Representative Hall, of 
North Dakota. 

Congressman Kinchloe declared he 
felt that “the individual farmers 
should know that their leaders are 
here before this committee in disagree- 
ment.” 

Representative Clarke, of New York, 
supported Mr. Kinchloe’s statement, 
saying, “We must think in terms of 
the farmer, not of his organization 
leaders.” 

The debate by the members of the 
committee, however, did not all run 
in one direction. Mr. Taber explained 
that the organizations sincerely tried 
to get together, succeeding on all ma- 
jor projects except two, farm relief 
and Muscle Shoals. 

About the next most significant 
statement heard in the committee 
hearings is that of Congressman Fort, 
of New Jersey, saying in response to 
Doctor Kilgore’s statements. compar- 





ing the equalization fee plan with the 

Brazilian. Coffee Control Institute, and ‘ 
the Cuban sugar defense law that he 2 / 
was “opposed to any plan that wouilg * 
have to be worked on a permanent an. | 
ticipation of losses.” 4 





Eighteen farm, industrial and agri. ' 
cultural commodity organizations ap. A 
peared on Thursday by their accreg. 
ited representatives, before the house 
committee on appropriations for the 
United States Department of Agricy}. 
ture, to ask for increased support for : 
fundamental agricultural research, i 
This is six more than united in this ; 
project which was begun by a presep. 
tation of the needs of research to Preg. 
ident Coolidge last June. It was stat- 
ed as the goal of this effort to have 
$5,000,000 a year of federal appropria.- 
tions devoted to research into three 
kinds of scientific knowledge; first, 
new uses for agricultural waste and 
by-products; second, new and im. 
proved agricultural products; third, 
newer and better methods of produe 
tion and the elimination of waste ip . 
production of agricultural crops and 
livestock products, including disease 
and pest control. 

The bill to be reported soon is ex 
pected to authorize between $1,500,000 
and $2,000,000 of new work, or about 
one-third of what is being asked for, 





The agricultural -representatives 
here are seriously disturbed by re 
ports that the census committee of the 
house, made up very largely of con 
gressmen who do not. seem to find 
much sympathy with what agriculture 
wants, seem to be about ready to re © 
port out a census bill which will put 
the date of the next agricultural cen- 
sus in April. The reason for the 
change, for the last agricultural cen- 
suses have been January 1, is that the 
population experts want an April cen- 
sus. Secretary Jardine says that an 
April census of agriculture will nei- 
ther be accurate, complete, nor com- 
parable with previous figures, and 
will thus lose most of its value. 








Columns and columns are being 
printed in the official reports and in 
the Washington newspapers about the 
effort of the reclamation crowd here 
to get farmers to go on the reclama- 
tion projects, while at the same time 
more columns are being printed and a 
big paid lobby is working to get more 
millions of dollars for more reclama- 
tion projects, this time in the southern 
states. The facts seem to be that 
this reclamation crowd wants. the 
money to spend, regardless of whether 
the land reclaimed can be farmed at a 
profit or not. There is real danger, 
however, that the lobby will get its 
southern reclamation and farm settle 
ment bill thru. 





Information reaching here this week 
which helped the McNary-Haugen out- 
fit to really smile all over, was to the 
effect that the Dairymens’ League of 
New York, the largest. going co-opera- 
tive concern in the dairy industry, had 
endorsed the McNary-Haugen bill, and 
the equalization fee principle. Pres- 
ident G. W. Slocum, of the league, has : 
made this announcement, and is said 
to be ready to place it in the commit- 
tee record. 








From the Air 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: : 
I heard the McNary-Haugen Dill ss 
broadcasted over the radio from the 
Henry Field station, and think it is the @ 
only cure for agricultural ills. Con- 
trolled production would be menaced 
with under-production as well as over- - 
production, because the weather is an 
unknown quantity and can not be reck- © 
oned with accurately... d 
BE. C. BVANS. 
‘Atchison County, Kansas. 
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1 Whizit-Open! Whizit-Shut! 


No Buttons to Bother 


2, Famous Special Weave, Easy 
Washing, Lee Fabrics 


i ~ Ouvurtstranpinc Men 
lin Farm Life Everywhere Prefer the 
























Stuart McLeod, Gieneig Farm, Goodridge, 

Mian. President, Re’ River Valley Dairy- 

men’s Assoc.atior weeaet of pure bred 
Quemseys. 

















Orvie Kirkpatrick of Kirkpatrick Bros., 
proprietors of Hillside Stock Farm, Reeds- 
burg, Wis., pure bred Holsteins. 





Earl V. Bruington, Cameron, Ill., owner 
Brookside Ruth 7th (#1,307,370) , 1st prize 3 
year old Milking Short! , American Royal 
Show in 1927. Also 1st prize 2 year old, 1926. 










work suit, keen looking, roomy and 
UCCESSFUL men everywhere comfortable. 


—farmers, famous engineers and 
outstanding individuals in all indus- Lee dealers, carrying both Whizit and 
tries—wear these handy buttonless button style garments are in every 
work sui.s. For instance, seven of the city and almost every town, village 
ten winning national cornhuskers and hamlet in the United States. Slip 
wear the famous Lee Whizit—a on a Whizit at your dealer’s—you'll 













nice majority. like it. 

The Whizit means no buttons to Lee Union-Alls, Overalls, Play Suits 
bother—to come off—to sew on. Just Are Mace in Clean, Light, Airy Fac- 
slip it on—pull up the Whizit—and tories by Hundreds of Union Employes 





presto! you’re ready for work! THE H. D. LEE MERCANTILE COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. Trenton, N. J. South Bend, Ind. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Salina, Kans. San Francisco, Calif. 















The famous Lee fabrics, with their 
special weaves, are strong, durable 
and wash more easily, keeping color 
and shape through months of hard 
service. The Whizit is a real man’s 

















THis GUARANTEE WITH EVERY GARMENT 
1f you do not find this to be the most satis- 
factory and best value-giving work garment 
you have ever worn, you can get a new one. 
or your money 


POO OOO! 





Sod Union-Alls~Overalls~Play Suits | 




















. Charles Budd—Misha- 
waka, Ind.—Champi 








Seven of the 


First Ten Winners 


in the National 
Cornhusking 
Contest Wear 
the Famous Lee 
Whizit 






Orville Chase — Wet- 
more, Kans. - Champion 
of Kansas— 8th in na- 
tional contest. 


Valerius Altermatt—2nd 
in Minnesota —7th in aa 
tional contest. 









George Dickinson— 
Steamboat Rock, lowa— 
2nd in lowa—5th in aa- 
contest. - 









Joe Korte— Petersburg, 
Neb.—2nd in Nebraska 
—6th in aational contest. 





Harold Holmes —Wood- 
hull, I1.—Champion of 
Ulinois—4th in national 
contest. 





Houston Franks — Erie, 
Hlinois —2ndin Illinois— 
10th in national contest. 








= ion 
of Indiana-—9th in na- 
tional contest. 
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YourTractor Plows A Partial Plate-Full of Toothsome Scandal t 
By JIM WILSON : te 
AST week an attack of typists’s ; breathless instant, and then, chatter- from cs 
cramp on the part of Mr. Flood | ing like a pair of castinets with the 2 











Plow a furrow around your field---place pilot shoe in 
the furrow---step off the tractor---and “‘turn ’er 
loose!” Tractor will pew hour after hour, day and 
night, WITHOUT A DRIVER! Requires attention 
only for re-fueling. You may rest, sleep or w' 
elsewhere. ctor motor stops instant- 
ly if guide leaves furrow, logs 
plow, or plows become detached. Frees Plows 
you from riding in the noise, dust, heat 
and gases, Guides tractor more accur- whole 
ately than hand-steering. Plows around |] field 
the field, eliminating end turns. Proved |{ ALONE 
practical and dependable by 7 years farm 
use. Easy toattach. Only device of its 
Complete illustrated booklet with man: 

. photos showing Chase Pilot at work. Full 
details of this mechanical marvel. Read le’ m 
users telling of their experience. 
how the Pilot attaches, how it follows 
the furrow without attention and how it 
STOPS automatically if anything pose 
Prone t the low prices. Send for 
FREE BOOK NOW! Write! Don’t 
delay! Mail coupon Today---NOW! 
_ ek f 8 8 8 he 

Chase Piow Co., 403 West P St. 


6 E Lincoln, Nebr. 
Send me your free illustrated booklet about the Chase 8 





i Tractor Pilot. My tractor is a. i 





£ Name a 


Address 
a ee ee ee ee ee ee) ee eee 











E-Z POWER 
Makes It an All-Purpose 


Economical Engine 
Think of the thousands of Fords that 


can’t be traded in without terrible sacri- 
fice. E-Z POWER, portable, lasting. 
gives you 20 and more uses for your Ford. 
Runs o shaft with belt. 
Develops % to 8 h-p. On or off in few 
minutes. Pulley does not revolve while 
driving; does not affect steering. 12in. 
between pulley and wheel, No side pull 
on bearings; makes careasy tocrank. Oil- 
tight case—no rattle, Fits any model— 
no holes todrill, Automaticgovernor reg- 
ulates engine speed—will not overheat 


Special 10-Day Offer 
15-Day FREE Trial 


Goes to any job your Ford will—wood saw 
tochurn, Making old Fords valuable all 
i ial limited intro- 
trial at our risk, 
F wl E E eee ene agp shows its” 
8 y con ti 
Write Today—post card will do—FREEI 
Box 187, ATCHISON, KANSAS 




















ALBERTA = Canada 


“The Sunshine Land of Promise’’ 


Land that produces 74,000 bush- 
els of wheat on a 1,300-acre 
field—an average of almost 57 
bushels to the acre—established 
the world’s record in wheat pro- 
duction. This land is right in 
Sunny Alberta, just 100 miles 
south of Calgary. 


Motor across the border this 
summer and see for yourselves, 
Oil, gas, coal, timber, wheat 
lands, range, mountains, lakes 
and rivers—Nature’s paradise is 
within easy auto distance. Good 
roads, auto camps and modern 
‘hotels all along the way. 


Alberta Development Board 


i. H. HANNA, Secy., GALGARY, ALBERTA 














enabled me to slip in thru the back 
door of Wallaces’ Farmer and give you 
folks a partial plate-full of toothsome 
scandal on the subject of my part- 
ner’s quick detachable molars with the 
clincher rims that didn’t always clinch. 

I explained how he acquired his 
trick tusks with the vacuum cup blow- 
out patches and attained great skill in 
the Spanish fan-dango, delighting 
vast assemblages with his dental—and 
acci-dental—manipulations until the 
fickle public gradually tired of this 
form of art and left him deep in the 
slough of dental despond right on the 
eve of our departure for Africa. 

This week, unless his wife sees the 
manuscript before it reaches the print- 
er, I'll give you the low-down on my 
partner’s molar maunderings on the 
West Coast of Africa. 

It was purely thru a slip, not of the 





ague, went thru the most horrifying 
gamut of dental contortions ever wit- 
nessed on the West Coast of Africa. 

Back and forth they reeled and 
lurched, beating demoniac time to 
some inaudible, fiendish cadence, like 
imps of the damned “pattering on the 
red-hot flags of hell.” Out- into the 
clear they darted like gleaming, ivory 
lightning, to leer at the world on tip- 
tongue ere they chortled drunkenly 
back into the vague, shadowy caverns 
left vacant by their owner’s late la- 
mented tonsils. 

All the pent-up energy of months 
was loosed in that one horrible exhibi- 
tion. The Hausa-man’s eyes bulged 
out like soap bubbles blown from twin 
clay pipes, his face grew several 
shades less black, and his bosom 
heaved 
smith’s bellows. 
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Working the press—a step in extracting oil from palm kernels. 


| tongue, but of the partial plate, that ,; to the ground, and so did the Hausa- 








we discovered the magic power of 
modern dentistry over the supersti- 
tion-laden mind of the Ethiopian. We 
were in Lagos, Nigeria, a good-sized 
port on the Guif of Guinea, outfitting 
for our trans-African motorcycle tour. 

Francis had given up trying to stow 
away a van-load of luggage into two 
motorcycle sidecars the size of a foot- 
bath, and was dickering for some na- 
tive brass trays with an _ itinerant 
Hausa trader, one of those canny, coal- 
black Mohammedans from up Sahara- 
way, who can out-buy, out-sell and 
out-talk Hart, Schaffner & Marx, and 
the ten tribes of Israel all put together. 

The trader had apparently gotten 
down to rock bottom, but still Fran- 
cis wasn’t satisfied. He never is. He 
wanted the trays cheaper, and as he 
was telling the old rascal what he’d 
give, the blowout patch suddenly 
hissed and gave way, and the four 
gymnastic grinders bounded out of 
their sockets, tittered sickeningly over 
the precipice of the lower lip for one 





| man, wringing his hands and moaning 


to Allah to save him from the Chris- 
tian devil. 5 

Allah must have heard the racket, 
and shown his faithful minion the way 
to salvation, for the minion feebly 
reached for the trays and held them 
out to Francis, imploring brokenly, 
“Take-um, take-um, fi’ bob, fi’ bob! 
Take-um! Christian ju-ju no-good, no- 
good!” 

Francis took the trays and handed 
him the five bob with a final flourish 
of molars at point-blank range. With 
a shriek of terror the miserable crea- 
ture clutched his robes about him and 
staggered down the road, loudly call- 
ing on all the saints of Islam to lend 
him wings. 

Weil, Francis perked up consider- 
ably after that, and occasionally when 
I played the banjo in the evening he 
would even accompany me on his par- 
tial plate. 
sode of the brass trays, on our trans- 
African motorcycle trip, we laid up for 








Operating a palm oil fermenting machine, in which oil is extracted. from 
the palm lkkernels. ; 





up and down like a black- | 
The trays clattered | 


A fortnight after the epi- | 


L. PAYS to treat muck soils 
well. Good drainage, good 
cultivation, good fertilization 
areessential toprofitableyields 

Take care in selecting your 
fertilizer . . . be sure that it 
contains plenty of potash. 

Low lime peat soil, some. 
times called “acid” or “sour,” - 
needs phosphoric acid, potash 
and lime. After long cropping 
it may also need nitrogen. 

High lime peat soil, called 
“sweet” or “non-acid,” gen 
erally needs potash alone.., 
or after continuous croppin 
. .» both phosphoric acid an 
potash. 

In any case make sure that 
your muck or peat fertilizer 
contains liberal quantities of 
potash. Jn addition to increas 


riage ay odin 


SEEZES ZEREELABESSER 


RE 


REEGE LEVEE 






ing yields and improving crop 
quality, potash lessens frost J carit; 
danger by lowering the freey #F Bu 
ing point of cell sap in plants, 4g 
POTASH PAYS! Use it lib 8, . 
erally. of hi 
We will be glad to send you free on request ole 
our booklet “Better Muck Crops”. Write “ai 
Dept. 195 of our nearest office. om 
Agricultural and Scientific Bureau tt 
N.V. POTASH EXPORT MY, § te re 
of Amsterdam, Holland of mec 
NEW YORK ATLANTA . 
NicCormick Bldg. Lampton Bldg, -amer: 
CHICAGO JACKSON, Miss, AN 
445 S. 15th Streeé Citizens’ Bank Bldg, again: 
SAN JOSE BALTIMORE at all, 
wick | 
minde 
paw i 

otash Fays |: 







































Only a hammer 
is needed. Follow printed di+ 
rections. Used and 
by leading thresher and implement 
manufacturers, and by agricultural, 
schools. Your dealer has it. 


7.00 BC E74 KO) 
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~ STEEL BELT LACING 
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“days to repair a broken frame at 
ple town of mud huts and bru- 
4e citizenry called Kusheriki, some 
+» hundred miles up-country from 
coast. 

‘The emir, or king, of the country 
ndabout, a lusty old black-a-Mos- 
jem with forty-six wives and one hun- 
® «cd and thirty children, learned that 
ao were encamped in his domain, and 
Pod us to eat kola nuts—which is 
srican for smoking the peace pipe— 
‘within the mud walls of his palace. 

@ spe received us in his counsel cham- 
® jer, mighty in turbans and swadding 
- dothes, and surrounded by leathern 
old ward-counselmen who squatted 
"nd spat red betel-juice thru filed 















oa whole affair reeked of Ethiop 
} dircumstance and pomp—and other 
P things as well, including a basket of 
S ver-prime monkey-meat which the 
emir graciously dashed us. Francis 
acknowledged this magnificent token 
with a few well chosen words of 
thanks from our Hausa phrase-book, 
and added, by way of making himself 
perfectly clear, a full paragraph of the 
most astounding dental ejaculations 
ever uttered—all in bold-faced type 
and capital letters. 

The effect was even more spectacu- 
Jar than its cause. The counsellors 
-grambled to their feet and fled in 
‘flapping terror. Whole battalions of 
the emir’s wives, who had been peer- 
ing around corners and thru doors 
and windows at the scene, deserted 
their posts and scattered for the se- 
curity of the harem. 

But the emir himself was a punkah 
stout fella, as befitted his station. Not 
only did he stand his ground, but he 
was so pleased that he nearly fell out 
of his throne. He recalled his quak- 
ing subjects, and then demanded en- 
eore after encore, laughing till the 
whole palace shook. It- had been 
months since Francis had encountered 
such whole-hearted appreciation, and 
he responded to it with an exhibition 
of molar magniloquence that far out- 
shone all his previous triumphs in 
_ America. 

A week later, after a terrific fight 
against bush, bad roads and no roads 
at all, we came to a small pagan baili- 
wick ruled over by an old and simple- 
minded emir, himself a palsied cats- 
paw in the hands of an unscrupulous 
Shango priest with a little knowledge 
of primitive sleight-of-hand. 

We sensed the political situation at 
nce, and set the stage to expose the 
priest and unshackle the poor old emir 
and his poverty-stricken subjects. 

I emptied the powder from six .45 
caliber revolver cartridges into a four- 
itech length of hollow bamboo, and 
‘after plugging the ends securely, drove 
ashingle nail into each side, leaving 
@a sparking gap of an eighth of an 


inch. 






















This miniature mine I buried in the 
loose dirt of our camping ground, and 
‘Wired it up with the high. tension mag- 
eto from one of the motor bikes, 
@ Which I hid under a box some ten feet 






y. 
- Then, after Francis had oiled up his 
fick teeth and put them thru a pre- 
Miinary work-out before the mirror, 
We sent a message to the Shango 


‘Driest saying that we had heard of his 
y 
- 








Tame and wished him to give an ex- 
ibition at our camp that afternoon. 
‘Lots of good men have been sunk by 
flattery. 
| He came, accompanied by the old 
,» whd was so old that he was al- 
Most an emeritus, and practically the 
entire village. They came not because 
Mey wanted to, but because they were 
d not to. : 
e contrived. so that the priest’s 
fene of operations fell in the direct 
Micinity of our mine. He was a natural 
mowman, and his tricks, altho not 
nystifying to us, were amusing. He 
fected to vomit up chains and arrow 
fads, drove a long spike thru his 
sue and another one thru his abdo- 
hat is, if you didn’t look _too 
ely—and did a good many ‘other. 
that were calculated to’ awe, 

















“and did awe, 


. “Jim, isn’t it about time to throw our 





“We have learned the value of 
CONCRETE” 


says Mr. Smedley, “three of us built our storage” 


Samuel L. Smedley Jr., of Newton 
Square, Pa., has 147 acres—30 acres 
in fruit. During the past 3 years he 
has taken more prizes at State Shows 
than any other entered grower. 
“But”, says Mr. Smedley, ‘prizes 
don’t mean anything unless we have 
first-class fruit in first-class condition, 

“Our concrete Storage’ takes care 
of that. Three of us—my father-in- 





“Enabies us to hold our fruit, not dump 
it on the market at low prices.” 





law, a hired man and myself with a 
barrel mixer, 2 h-p. gasoline engine 
and 2 wheelbarrows, built our 
Storage. This building has two 
floors—lower for storage— upper, 
packing room. The lower floor we 
built of concrete. It is 40’ x 80’ and 
_12’4" hi 
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“These improvements have cost very little, but 
they’ve added immensely to our farm’s value.” 


LEHIGH PORTLAND 


“When we found out how easy 
it was we put ina couple of retain- 
ing walls, a dam, floors in some of 
the buildings, made cold frames, and 
now we are going to start making 
fence posts. We havea 5,000-gallon 
concrete cistern, concrete founda- 
tions under the building, concrete 
stanchions and troughs in the barn 
and cement walks around the 
house. These improvements have 
cost very: little; have added to our 
farm’s value, and have made our 
work easier and more sanitary. 

‘An up-to-date farmer can’t keep 
house without concrete—the beauty of it 
is that he can do the work himself and 
get a permanent job at very little cost.’ 





“When we found how easy it was we 
put in a couple of retaining walls.” 





Jobs like that described 
by Mr. Smedley made easier to 
build through STRUCTOGRAPHS 


More than 29,000 farmers have writ- 
ten us for a free copy of the Lehigh 
Farm Book of Structographs. It con- 
tains 280 progressive photographs ~ 
taken on 18 actual jobs—pictures that 
make clear at a glance building oper- 
ations it would take pages to describe. - 
No other book ever published has so 


CEMENT COMPANY 


LEHIGH 





20 MILLS FROM COAST TO COAST 
Whatever you build—''LEHIGH”’ means dependability 








simplified concrete farm construction. 

For good concrete construction you 
need a cement that is uniform in 
quality—dependable. Lehigh is such 
a cement. Its uniform dependability 
has made it the largest-selling cement 
in the world. There is a Lehigh 
dealer near you ready to furnish you 
with an adequate supply. 





FREE! Structographs included in this 
‘book show how to build correctly and 
economically foundations and walls, 
dairy barn floors, hog houses, storage 
cellars, concrete walks and steps and 
cellar entrances, fence posts, manure 
pits, septic tanks, water troughs, con- 
crete block garage, feeding floors for 
hogs, barnyards, wells and cisterns, 
milk houses, barn approaches and 
tobacco curing-houses. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company 


Allentown, Pa.; New 
York, N. Y.; Chicago, 
Ill.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Spokane, Wash. Other 
offices in principal cities £ 
throughout the United 
States. 












Lehigh Portland Cement Company 
Box 5-B_ Allentown, Pa. 


Please send the without cost a copy of 
the Lehigh Farm Book of Structographs. 


Name 





Route_ 


P.O. State 
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the unsophisticated 
heathen. 

The procedure had been going on 
about twenty minutes, and. the old 
rascal’s henchmen were busy extorting 
booty from the wretched villagers, up- 
on pain of calling down the course of 
Shango on them if they didn’t cough 
up. It was pitiful to see these ragged 
miserables, already as poor as the 
louse that dwelt on Job’s turkey, trem- 
blingly hand over their hard-earned 
pittances to these sleek, black scoun- 
drels. 

Francis leaned over, clicking his 
teeth in anticipation, and said to me, 


little surprise and put a stop to this?” 

I waited until the priest was per- 
forming directly over the critical spot, 
and then gave the magneto a vigorous 
spin. 

There was an ear-splitting explosion 
—three cartridges would have been a 
great plenty—followed By a heavy 
showed of sticks and pebbles on the 
heads of the thunder-stricken natives. 
They stood in terrified silence, as the 
thick cloud of dust slowly dissipated, 
disclosing the figure of the Shango 
priest, writhing on the dirt like a fish- 
worm that’s been cut in two with a 
spade. 





Dramatically Francis commanded 


him to rise. He did so, shaking like 
a flivver on a cobblestone paving, and 
Francis smote him full in the face 
with a barrage of dental contortions 
that would have stopped a raging lion. 
He buried his face in his hands and 
sank prostrate on the ground, while 
Francis glared at the hushed multitude 
with his tusks doing the black bottom 
sixty miles an hour. 

With one foot resting on the but- 
tocks of the fallen priest, he conveyed 
by signs the idea that the priest was 
an imposter, and that he, himself was 
the only true prophet of Shango. 

When we were about half thru with 
chop that evening, the villagers came 
trooping back with a small, hastily- 
carved image of a tall, bow-legged cit- 
izen whose upper front teeth stuck 
out at least six months in advance of 
the rest of his physiognomy. It was 
extremely crude, but the resemblance 
was unmistakable—probably because 
the original was pretty crude himself. 

The emir set the idol on a small 
mound of earth, and then, while the 
multitude bowed and scraped and cov- 
ered their heads with dirt, he brought 
forward a crest-fallen, pot-bellied little 
goat, and slit its throat on the im- 
promptu altar. The true prophet of 
Shango spit out a fishbone, and,’ sol- 
emnly rising to his feet; acknowledged 









the sacrifice by performing his choic- 
est dental oratorio, while the people 
marvelled and gave thanks. 

This was going too far. Francis is 
a good old egg when he’s himself, but 
he’s still a long way from being God 
Almighty, or even old man Shango. I 
hate to see any man impersonating a 
deity except for the benefit of his wife 
—and even that’s bad enough. 

I knew old Shango couldn’t defend 
himself against further blasphemy, so 
that night about twelve -o’clock I 
reached under the pillow and pinched 
my partner’s trick teeth, which had 
brought the whole thing about, and 
also his complete stock of spare parts. 

Next morning, when the people 
came to salute their prophete, they 
found only a grumpy, toothless old hag 
with a mouthful of space to let. They 
clamored for a sign, but there was no 
sign. Belief changed to doubt, doubt 
to confusion, and confusion to unbe- 
lief, and unbelief to contempt. 

The last we saw of them as we 
broke camp and weighed anchor for 
Zander and points east, they were 
standing about, glumly munching the 
remains of the goat that had been cac- 
rificed to the only true prophet of 
Shango. Someone had _ carelessly 
knocked the prophet’s image over and 
its trick teeth were lying in the dirt. 
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& Apres last six years constitute one of 
the most prosperous eras for the 
sheepman seen in the last two genera- 
tions. The buying power of sheep, 
when exchanged for feeds or for gen- 
eral commodities, was higher than in 
any like -interval in the last sixty 
years. While labor and taxes have 
been fairly high relative to lambs and 
wool, land values have been low. 

Sooner or later, the increase in pro 
duction stimulated by this long period 
of profitable returns is bound to lead 
io lower prices, especially for lambs. 
In fact, the peak probably was reached 
in 1925. The lamb crop of that year 
brought an average price of about $12 
per cwt. at the farm and ranch. The 
1926 crop brought prices about 5 per 
cent less. Thus far, the 1927 crop has 
sold at the same price level as was 
paid for that of 1926. This comparison 
is likely to hold during the next five 
months, when the remainder is coming 
to market. The weighted average price 
paid at the farm for wool, which was 
38.5 cents in 1925, fell to 32.5 cents in 
1926, and slightly under 31 cents in 
1927. 

The number of lambs and sheep 
slaughtered under federal inspection, 
which virtually comprises the commer- 
cial supply, increased from 10,929,000 
in 1922, to 12,961,000 in 1926, a gain of 
18 per cent. Slaughter in 1927 wil to- 
tal about the same as the year before. 
The increase in the supply explains 
why market prices for lambs have 
teken a moderately downward trend. 

The number of sheep and lambs on 
farms and ranches increased from 36,- 
186,000 on January 1, 1922, to 41,909,000 
et the start of 1927, or an average gain 
of 1,145,000 head per year. That an- 
‘other increase of 1,500,000 or. more 
, will be shown as of January 1, 1928, is 
suggested by the estimated size of the 
1927 lamb crop and the marketings to 
date. The twelve western states, in- 


cluding Texas, which have the bulk of 
the sheep population, increased from 
23,827,000 in 1922 to 27,819,000 in 1927, 
a gain of 17 per cent. 

Obviously, prices would have aver: 
aged considerably lower if these addi 
tional sheep and lambs had come to 
market instead of being held back to 
expand flocks. In the future, market 
receipts will be added to by the larger 
lamb crop produced by these larger 
flocks. Prices probably will work low- 
er under these heavier marketings, and 
sheepmen will gradually become less 
eager to expand. Then the full lamb 
crop will come to market and prices 
will go still lower. Ultimately, they 
will go so low that the tendency will 
be to reduce flocks and market receipts 
will be augmented by liquidation of 
flocks of less efficient producers whose 
costs are high. After this stage is over, 
prices will be ready for another up- 
swing. 


Looking Ahead. in Sheep 


What 1928 Prospects Are for Producer of Mutton and Wool 
_ By GILBERT GUSLER 


How speedily these events will take 
place is uncertain. In the past, the 
low point of the cycle has been reached 
three to seven years after the high 
point. Assuming that 1925 was the high 
year, then the low point would be due 
about 1930, if events follow the aver- 
age course. 

The change in the cattle situation in 
the last year may have an important 
bearing on lamb prices next year, since 
the tendency may be to expand cattle 
herds rather than flocks. This will 
mean that practically all the lambs 
will be marketed instead of holding 
back a million head or more. In the 
past three or four years, many range 
cattlemen went into the sheep business 
after liquidating their herds. Demand 
for ewe lambs for this purpose has 
been a big factor in sustaining the 
lamb market. In 1926, ewe lambs 
brought a premium of one and one-half 
cents over wether lambs on the western 
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ranges. 
ewes this year, in some sections at 
least, are bringing the highest Prices 
since 1920. 

Owing to the expansion of flocks, the 
fleece wool clip increased from 293. 
060,000 pounds in 1922 to 272,000,000 
pounds in 1927. Production of pulleg 
wool amounts to about 50,000,009 
pounds annually, making a total domes. 
tic supply of 322,000,000 pounds. Prae. 
tically all of this belongs to the comb. 
ing and clothing types. 
sumption of‘these types runs from 
450,000,000 to 500,000,000 pounds. Thi; 
means that a substantial quantity must 
still be imported every year over the 
tariff of 31 cents per scoured pound. 

The foregoing represents the long: 
term view of the industry. The nearby 
outlook involves considerations of a 
different sort. The number of lambs 
on feed is somewhat greater than a 
year ago, and they are distributed ip 
a more normal way. The corn belt has 
fewer, especially east of the Missouri 
river. Colorado is feeding about the 
usual number, which is twice as many 
as last year. Some increase in Mon. 
tana, Wyoming and Texas is reported, 
with a considerable decrease beyond 
the continental divide. 

Late in 1926 and early in 1927, the 
markets were glutted by heavy re 
ceipts of half-finished lambs from the 
corn belt. 
feed, and bad weather and poor feed 


demand for feeders at that time aggra. 
vated the market situation. After the 
eorn belt was thru, the small number 
fed-in Colorado dominated the market 
supply and prices were much more fa 
vorable from March to May. Owing to 
the change in distribution this year, 
higher prices during the early winter 
and lower prices during the late win 
ter and spring, than a year previous, 





are probable. (Concluded on page 32) 











Look Inside of 
The John Deere Engine 


ERE’S a cross-section view of the John Deere farm 
engine. Study its simplicity, its complete enclosure 
of important working parts, its automatic oiling system— 


then you will know why 


it Lasts Longer—Gives Better Service 


The John Deere is the only farm engine that is automat- 
ically oiled. You can fill the fuel tank, start the engine 
and let it run without attention until the fuel is exhausted 
—no grease cups or sight feed oilers to fill—no oiling 
worries. The dust-proof case—like the crank case in 
your car—keeps all dirt, dust and sand out of bearings, 
gears and friction surfaces—the John Deere lasts longer. 


It’s the ideal engine for the children and 










This is the John 
Deere direct-drive 
Pumping outfit. 
Compact, simple, 
no gearsor belts for 
stock to get into— 

taken direct 
m engine fly- | J 
folks wheel. Jack driver } 


° 





there are no 
‘ the clothing. 


See the John Deere Farm engine and the John Deere 


pumping outfit at John Deere d 


your lealer’s 
to see all the features that make it an ideal farm 


power unit. 


We have a FREE booklet describing John Deere farm 
and a copy of our “Handy Farm Account Book” 

ready to mail at your request. Write, today, to 

Moline, Ilinois, and ask for Booklets WA-745 


eS 


MARK OF QUALITY 





exposed gears.or extended shafts to catch 


MA 


fully enclosed and 
operates in oil. 





store. Ask 
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“My Choice 


for 22Years” 
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— handled many kinds of plows since that day 

years ago when I turned my first furrow, but I 
have yet to find a better share than the kind my old 
dad always bought. In fact, as we plow today with 
tractors and gang plows, nothing short of the finest 
steel and the best workmanship such as you find in 
STAR Shares will do the job. It sure seems reason- 
able that the STAR people should make perfect 
shares—specializing on shares for more than half a 
century is a real guarantee in itself.” 

Be sure the next share you buy is a STAR. Watch 
how much easier it scours —how much longer it 
wears. Your STAR dealer can supply you quickly— 
when you need it-for any plow, lister or middleburster. 


STAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Carpentersville, Illinois 


STAR 


PLOW SHARES | 
Wear Longer ~ Scour Easter | 





Established 1873 : 





Reports indicate that young ; 


Domestic con.’ 


Too many were placed on 


made the results still worse. The smal] 
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HEN spring comes around each 

year the thought comes to 
| many of us that we should make a 
fruit planting this year.. Sometimes 


we act on this idea and sometimes 


‘we don’t. Often, when we do act, 


it is so late in the season that we are 
gnable to secure the plants we want at 
“all or we receive inferior stock. 

It is not the intention of this short 
article to discuss the desirability of 

making a fruit planting on the farm 
“put to give some hints about what to 
‘order and to urge the buyer to order 
‘nis fruit trees and plants early. It is 
good advice to place your order some 
. time during the winter and not wait 
“until the busy spring season. No sug- 
gestion is made here as to what size 
“fruit planting the average farm ought 
to have as every one has his own idea 
‘on the matter and knows how much 
money and land he has to devote to 
fruit. The best general advice along 
_ this line is not to plant more than 
you can tend well. In ordering pick 
‘out a reliable nursery and buy the 
higher grade of stock as this will 


‘prove cheaper in the long run over 


ordering inferior stock at a few cents’ 
saving in purchase price. 
Larger Trees Preferable 


Apple trees perhaps form the larg- 
est and most important part of the 
farm order: In ordering apple trees it 
js the best practice to get two-year- 
old trees. In planting two-year-old 
trees one year is gained over ordering 
one-year trees. One-year trees are 
cheaper in price but why throw away 
one whole year of bearing for the few 
cents difference in price? Two-year 
trees come into bearing one year 
quicker. It will also pay in the long 
run to order the largest size trees. 


The largest size in apple trees will be 


_ stock. 


the four to six foot size. The. large 
sized trees represent the pick of the 
They are more healthy and 
vigorous than the smaller sizes as in- 
dicated by their large size for the 


game age. 


Apple varieties number into the 
hundreds, 
and safest way to pick varieties suita- 
ble to your locality is to observe what 
varieties your neighbor has succeeded 
with. Your state agriculture experi- 
ment station will be glad to furnish 
you with a recommended list of varie- 
ties for your locality. It is best not to 
invest much money or space in trying 
out new sorts but stick to old tried 
and proved sorts. The varieties listed 
here are suggested in general for the 
middle-west but the list must be al- 
tered somewhat for each section: Yel- 


-low Transparent, Liveland Raspberry, 
Benoni, Early Harvest, Red June, Old- 


enburg (Duchess), and Whitney make 
a good list of summer apples to pick 


from. For fall use, Wealthy, Fameuse, 


| Chenango, Anisim, Brilliant, McIntosh 
and Ramsdell Sweet are all good. For 
early winter, Jonathan, Grimes Gold- 


3 -en, Delicious, Roman Stem, Sheriff,. 
Salome and 
- form a good list. 


Northwestern Greening 
Wilow Twig, Rallis, 


' Winesap, Mammoth Black Twig, York, 
- Arkansas. Black and Tolman Sweet 
are used for. late keepers. Of the above 
list. Yellow Transparent, Oldenburg, 


Benoni, Liveland Raspberry, Wealthy, 


_ Fameuse, Anisim, Brilliant, McIntosh, 


Stem, 


Ramsdell 
Salome, 


Sweet, Jonathan, Roman 
Northwestern Green- 


- ing, Ralls and Tolman Sweet are the 


a 











-More: hardy. 


Perhaps you will want to include 


some cherry trees and plums in your 


order. Two-year-old. trees of the 


large size should be ordered here also. 


It is not quite so important in the case 


,of cherries and plums, however, as 
_ they come into bearing earlier and are 


hot so long lived as apples. Early 
Richmond, Montmorency and Eaglish 


of different sorts. -The best. 





Ordering Nursery Stock 


Getting a Good Start With the Farm Orchard 
By P.A. NILES 


Morello are the most commonly plant- 
ed cherries. They are here listed in 
their order of ripening. Timme is an- 
other variety also quite often planted. 
For plums, most any of Hansen’s hy- 
brid plums are good. His list includes 
the Hanska, Waneta, Opata and Sapa. 
Some of the new Minnesota hybrids 
are also good, including Red Wing, 
Golden Rod and Lacrescent. Some of 
the older favorites among plum varie- 
ties are Omaha, Forest Garden, Rock- 
ford, De Soto, Stoddard, Wolf, Hawk- 
eye, Terry, Wyant and Miner. The 
Hansen and Minnesota hybrid plums 
are especially hardy, altho we are not 
bothered seriously, raising any of the 
above in most parts of the middle- 
west. 


Grapes are a fruit that most every- 


Grapes are a fruit that most every- 
one likes and yet many of us experi- 
ence much trouble in trying to raise 
our own. In ordering grapes, good 
one-year vines should be bought. In 
the case of grapes the two-year plants 
are apt to be weak one-year vines left 
over from last year. No advantage is 
gained in planting two-year vines as 
they are pruned back to two buds at 
planting time anyway. Concord, 





Moore’s Early and Worden are the 
most commonly planted black grapes 
in the central west. Agawam and 
Caco are extra fine quality red grapes. 
Niagara is a white grape but aldng 
with the last mentioned two it is not 
very hardy. Beta, a medium-sized 
black grape, is perhaps the best to 
plant in the north central west. 

In the planting of gooseberries and 
currants, either one-year or two-year 
plants may be ordered. The Poorman, 
Downing and Houghton are the best 
varieties of gooseberries to consider. 
The Houghton is small but very pro- 
ductive. 
Wilder are the best currants to pick 
from. These are all red varieties. 
The White Grape is a white variety. 

With raspberries one-year-old plants 
are the best to use. Im the case of 
black raspberries, order No. 1 tip 
plants. Tip plants are new last year’s 
plants secured by tip layering old 
plants: The following varieties of red 
raspberries are recommended: Lath- 
am (Minnesota No. 4), Crimson Clus- 
ter, Loudon and Miller. Two good 
black raspberries are Cumberland and 
Kansas. Columbian and Cardinal are 
two good purple sorts. 

No. 1 strong strawberry plants are, 
of course, the only kind most nursery- 
men handle. Senator Dunlap, Aroma, 
Dr. Burrill, Warfield and Bubach are 
good varieties for the home garden. 
Progressive and Champion are ever- 
bearing sorts for those who care for 
that kind. 
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certificates are issued 
more. 





BUREAU 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The 
only with subscriptions—new or renewal for five years or 
All inquiries to this department are answered promptly by letter. 


Members must always sign full name and give certificate number. 











She Got Two Bits for Her Work 


A Service Bureau member in central 
Iowa happened onto an advertisement 
of a work at home scheme of the 
American Shirt and monogram Com- 
pany, of Chicago. She answered it 
and received a very nice letter telling 
her how she could make money. All 
she had to do was send a dollar for 
supplies and the work would be, forth- 
coming. “We pay you,” read the let- 
ter, at the rate of $3 per dozen mono- 
grams or initials.””. So our member 
sent the dollar, received the work and 
finished it up and returned it to the 
company. Imagine her surprise to fe- 
ceive a letter later on in which was 
enclosed 25 cents for the work. That 


-was the last our member htard of the 


company. No more work and no more 
letters came. She wrote but failed to 
get replies. So she is out her time 
and money. 

This is just another case where a 
concern offered pleasant home work 
to a woman who wanted to earn mon- 
ey. Most of these firms offer these 
inducements merely to sell an outfit at 
a fancy price and never worry about 
helping the person who bites to earn 
money. During the past six months 
we have heard of fifty work at home 
schemes. Wallaces’ Farmer refuses 
to run these eatch advertisements 
when they are offered to us and so the 
firms place their advertisements in pa- 
pers not so curious about their respon- 
sibility. Remember this, when some 
one offers you a good deal and asks 
money -in advance, better find out 
what they are after. Generally it’s 
your dollar. ~ 


It’s the Contract That Counts 


A number of Service Bureau mem- 
bers have written us recently regard- 
ing the deals they have had with the 
Joselyn Hog Powder Company, of Fort 
Dodge. Agents sold these farmers va- 
rious amounts of remedy at 16 cents a 
pound and left an agreement with fhe 
farmer, stating if the farmer lost one- 
sixth of his hogs by disease and had 
fed this remedy during that time and 
the farmer would go to his banker and 











make an affidavit to the effect that he 
had lost the hogs, the bill would be 
cancelled. 

These farmers complain in various 
manners. Some say they fed the rem- 
edy and didn’t lose a sixth of the hogs, 
altho they lost some and hesitated to 
feed the remedy further. Others say 
the agents misrepresented the remedy 
and claimed it would cure all sorts of 
things. But the thing most of the 
members want to know is, “Will I 
have to pay the bill?’ 

If you ‘contracted for the goods and 
failed to get a release according to 


the agreement when you purchased | 


the remedy, the company probably can 
collect. Why didn’t you find out in 
advance what you were buying? As 
to the fraud in selling, that would be 


up to a judge and jury to decide ' 


whether or not -it had been perpetrated. 

The Service Bureau has from time 
to time forwarded complaints to the 
Joselyn company but they always re- 
fuse to’ answer our letters. Beyond 


that we know nothing about them. but © 
believe that most concerns: really” in- : 


terested in their products and their 
customers want to find out what the 
trouble it. As for us, we feel a farmer 


is entitled to a reply and when he‘: 


can’t get it, we do not care to recom- 
mend such a concern. 





Are All These “Experts” 
Specialists? 

Every. day the Service Bureau re- 
ceives a few letters from readers all 
telling the same story. An agent has 
called and wants to 100k at the chick- 
ens or hogs and before he gets thru 
with his examination he invariably 
has the farmer’s check for a sum. from 
$5 upwards; taken for some remedy 
the agent was selling. Ofcourse, all 
the agent wanted to look at the flock 
for was to get an opening in which to 
scare the farmer into buying some 
cure-all and taking money from him. 

Then later the farmer begins to 
think it over and realizes how badly 
he has been hooked by clever lan- 
guage. One farmer, who allowed a 
couple of agents to catch him in. this 


Perfection, Fay, Cherry and 











manner, happened to see one man 
wink at the other. He grew suspi- 
cious. -So he went back and looked 
the situation over. These agents had 
posted a chicken and told the farmer 
the poultry were in bad shape. Why, 
egg production was bound to fall off. 
The posted chicken’s egg glands were 
in horrible shape. - Well, the farmer 
went out and picked up the dead 
chicken and looked it over more care- 
fully. No wonder the egg glands were 
bad. No wonder the agents winked at 
each other. The posted chicken proved 
to be a rooster! The farmer was sure 
mad. But the agents were gone and 
so was his money, for these peddlers 
make sure to cash checks as soon as 
possible after getting them. 

How many farmers .would let any 
unknown agent come along and look 
over their children or themselves, just 
because the unknown peddler says he 
is an expert of some sort? Why sub- 
mit your flocks and herds to investiga- 
tion just because some “specialist” 
tells you he wants to see them? Re- 


| Member, you are taking a big chance. 


You are endangering hogs and chick- 
ens. Cholera can be spread easily in 
this manner, tuberculosis as well. 

Why not find out what these ped- 
dlers want to see your livestock and 
poultry for first? Then decide if you 
want them prowling about your 
premises. The best way to save money 
and trouble is to run these fakers out 
before they talk you into giving up a 
check. If you think your stock is ail- 
ings invite a reputable veterinarian 
out and he will examine the animals 
or fowls and give you honest opinion 
on them. We will wager his bill will 
be much less than the amounts these 
fakers extract from you and at least 
you will have the satisfaction of know- 
ing whether there is need for treat- 
ments or not. 

If you refuse to patronize these fak- 
ers they soon will have to hunt new 
fields. Remember, cash in the hand 
is a lot easier to control than cash in 
the possession of a bunch of traveling 
investigators.- Let’s all get wise and 
Save money and trouble. 





Farmer Discovers Hidden Loot 


Harvey Scheerer, up near Fort 
Dodge, lost fifty iron fence posts last 
fall. He hated to lose them, teo, be- 
cause they had cost him a goodly sum 
and besides he wanted to fix his fence. 
He told Sheriff M. C. Tullar about the 
loss. “Have you any suspicions?’ the 
sheriff asker Scheerer. 

“Well, there’s a farmer out near me 
that seems. to have a.lot of things 
about the place that a man in his cir- 
cumstances couldn’t buy.” 

“Watch him,” , Sherift Tullar told the 
farmer. 

So Scheerer as his eye on his mys- 
terious neighbor. _When the man set 
up three radios on the. farm Scheerer 
wondered why the extravagance. 
Then there were reports that consid- 
erable merchandise was stolen about 
Fort Dodge.. Suspicion pointed. to- 
ward the farmer Scheerer had under 
observation. Finally one day the sher- 
iff had a chance to search the man’s 
place.- There he found Scheerer’s 
fence posts. He also found a couple 
of truck loads of other materials, in- 
cluding radios, batteries, sacks of feed . 
and seed, binding twine and an auto- 
mobile. 

The farmer who had: the loot, Floyd 
Thompson, was defiant. His hired 
man, Lawrence Balm, wasnt so tough. 
He told all. When the farmer heard - 
his assistant in wholesale robbery was 
talking, he changed his mind, tao. So 
the judge sent them both to prison. 
Ten years the judge gave them, but 
not until a state agent, Hi Lackey, 
had worked: hard along with the sher- 
iff and his deputies. Scheerer got his 
fence posts back: Being a Service 
Bureau member, Scheerer also got a 
reward for his efforts 4n helping the 
officers. ‘“‘Harv’ sure deserves it,” 
Sheriff Tullar said. “Without his as- 
sistance we might not have been able 
to get that man.” 
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“21 ELEPHANTS 


Standing On Top of Each Other 
Could Not Crush 


ONE §6 ST AR’ 9 CONCRETE BLOCK 


Look for 
the STAR 


Look for our registered 
trade mark, a shallow 
inconspicuous “Star” 
on the back of our 8x8 
x16 in. block. 


—the leader of the field 
for 20 years! 





The Best Farm Building Material 


FREE 48-PAGE BOOK 
WRITETODAY! 


Write for our beautiful 48- 
page book of plans, de- 

tails and information for 
Concrete Block farm 
buildings. It includes 
pictures of residences, 
barns, poultry houses, 
\ garages, hog houses, 
\ milkhouses, smoke- 


* houses, dairy buildings, 
sheds, ice houses, etc. 


Free of charge. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 










Ideal Cement Stone Co. 


Office and Main Plant 

31st and Spaulding Sts, 

Omaha, Nebr. 
Please send me your 48-page book, 
“Plans for Concrete Farm Buildings” 
without any cost to me. 


My dealer’s name is 








MY NAME 
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Concrete Block is the best adapted 
material for construction of farm build- 
ings. Assures buildings of strength and 


permanence.at most economical cost of 


both materials and labor. 


The crushing strength quality of Concrete Block is 
a test for stability and permanence. Most city build- 
ing codes and the U. S. Bureau of Standards require 
700 pounds. per square inch. You are assured of 
double security when you specify ‘‘Star’’ Concrete 
Block, because official tests show their crushing 
strength to average 1,600 pounds per square inch. 

The “‘Star’® Concrete Blocks have already stood the 
test for twenty years. They are uniform in strength 
and true in form. There is no guess-work in the 


manufacture of ‘‘Star’’ Concrete Block. 


1,500,000 Blocks a Year 


Two plants:with an annual capacity of 1,500,000 
blocks, large stocks and excellent shipping facilities 


offer immediate delivery. 


We serve most dealers. If your dealer doesn’t handle 


“Star’’ Concrete Blocks write to 


Ideal Cement Stone Co. 


Omaha, Nebraska 
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3 Styles, $1925, $3552 
to $6452 for the BEST 

5 Styles Anti-Rust Hardware 


Made in our own big 
tory. Suomen ot Sees 































tissues : 


The delicate tissues of the 
udder and teats have a direct 
bearing on the fullness of the 
milk-flow. If free of injuries 
—soft, pliable, silky—the 
milking is easy, the yield 
que If ey Fa cow 
nervous, fidgety, the mi 
held back. 


Bag Balm is the effective 
guardi: of the teats and 
udder. It saves its cost every 
day in the average dairy 
keeping little hurts from get- 
ting big. So clean and pleas- 
ant to use, it won- 
ders in healing all cuts, 

ps, cracked or brui 
teats, caked bag, bunches, 
inflammation. It penetrates, 
softens, restores circulation. 
Bag Balm makes your cows §¢ 
full-time workers, while it is 
making the milking easy for , 
you. 


Big 10-ounce package of 
Im costs only 60c at 

feed dealers, general stores 
or druggists—and a package 
goes a : ony Mailed 
postpai you to 
obtain locally. Booklet, 
“Dairy Wri ” free 


: 
: 
| 


on 
Dairy Association 
Lyndonville, Vermont ) 


The Lightnin g Healer 
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Two Farm Boys 








(Continued from page 9) 
evidently. thought that a man’s edy 
tion was completed when they had fip. 
ished college. They evidently never 
knew the meaning of the word, “com. 
mencement.” Or maybe they did, but 
misrepresented it, which is much 
worse. In fact, all they were interegt, 
ed in was to have the boy come to eg. 
lege to take part in athletics. It jg | 
done everywhere. A coach must turn i 
out winning teams to get a reputation 
and a salary. He can only turn out 
winning teams. if he gets good ath. 
letes. So he went out after them. Ver 
non was one of the possibilities, 

There were many talks about it op 
the farm that winter and spring. Hig 
father hadn’t really figured on him 
going to college.- It had been hard 
enough to send him thru high school, 
it had meant extra work for both hig 
wife and himself and now four more | 
years on top of that. 

“T don’t see the need of a college e@. 
ucation,” he would say. 

“But dad,” Vernon argued with his 
teachers’ arguments, “we live in g 
modern world, a more scientific world, 
This is the age of science. Anyone 
who doesn’t keep up in science ig 
bound to lose out.” 

Somehow his father had heard these 
arguments before. Come to think of 
it, he had used them himself when he 
sent Vernon to high school. That wag 
what he had told Howard’s father 
when they argued about it. Maybe, 
after all, Howard’s father was the 
smartest of the two. As far as he 
could see, Howard was just as well 
fitted to be a farmer as his own son 
was, even if he didn’t have a high 
school education. 

But people talked to him about Ver- 
non. They said Vernon had such won- 
derful possibilities that he ought to go 
to college. Mr. French, the banker, 
came out one evening and said he 
would gladly Iend Vernon the money. 
But Mr. Saunders only thanked him 
and said he guessed he could manage 
all right. 

And when Howard came home from 
the rural college in April he heard 
that Vernon was going away to col- 
lege that fall. Funny, but Howard 
wasn’t a bit jealous of him as he had 
been when he started to high school. 
He was more sure of himself. He was 
satisfied with the chance he was get- 
ting. And besides, after a five months’ 
vacation his hands itched to get hold 
of a fork handle. The day he came 
home he pulled on his overalls and 
started to work hauling out manure. 
He was happy, went around whistling 
most of the time, whistling tunes that 
he had learned from Mrs. Barrett. No 
longer did he feel bad to see Vernon 
running around with another gang. He 
had learned the joy of solitude. He 
wanted to be alone. There were s0 
many things that he wanted to think 
over. Of course, he wasn’t all alone. | 
Occasionally he took the Ford on a © 


Sunday afternoon, or Saturday night,- & 


and drove south. His folks had an 
idea where he was going, but they 
never asked questions—just smiled a 
little to each other as Howard brushed 
his coat in the hall on the way out. 
Why should they say anything? They 
kinda liked her themselves. 
(Continued next week) 


Make It Stick This Time 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We need to get farmers to under 
stand that it is high time for them 
to get into their proper organization 
and help build the necessary machint- 
ery, that we may succeed in marketing © 
co-operatively the products of the 
farm. This is our job, and until 
that is done agriculture is going to 
suffer. Of course, the bill that Cool- 





.idge stepped on would help wonder- 


fully; let’s show him that we can do it 
again, and make it stick this time. 
GEORGE B. MUENCH. 
Boone County, Iowa. 
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PIG 


NCUBATOR 
Perfects McLEAN System 


—and saves your pigs even at |0 below 
zero. Patented exclusive “Pig Incu- 
bator’’ has central stove and can- 
opy which heat little pig pens and 
sow pens, as shown above; keeps 
little pigs warm and safe, away 
from sow except at feeding time. 
Early farrowing means TWO 
LITTERS or 16 to 20 pigs per sow 
each year SIX separate SOW 
PENS: SIX separate LITTLE 
PIG PENS. _MOVABLE—ideal 
fur McLEAN system. SANI- 
TARY Weather & storm- 
proof. COSTS LESS THAN 
YOU CAN BUILD IT Get 
free folders of hog & 

poultry houses. 


AS 


GET 
FREE 


Sent yee pes mee 
stig es ee 
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rr qo gSAVEEMAKE 
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POULTRY 





























Greatest Value for Your 


High quality HummerCorn Plant- 
Money er costs less than any other, espe- 
cially when you figure longer life and lower 
upkeep. Famous for simplicity and durability. 
Accurate full hill drop; auxiliary foot drop; 
automatic marker. Write for low price. Also 
give us your dealer’s name. 

HUMMER PLOW WORKS 

Makers of *“Sattiey” Tools—76 Years in Business 


Dept. 4 Springfield, Mlinois 








HummerRo- 
tary Hoe for 
small grains, 
corn, soy 
beans, grass 
seed. Culti- 
vates30acres 
of cornaday. 
Can’t injure 
plants. 














One Pig Saved 
Pays for the Table 


Savon time, wack and qiaty pays 
you' never ‘give it up. ¥ to use, low in cost. Sold on 


i llamas 
Mfg. Co., Dept. 








State Aid for the Rural 
Schools 


SITE 








(Continued from page 6) 


at $84,000 will receive about $375 net. | 


Next door, oftentimes there will be a 
more populous district, which will re- 
ceive $1,000 or. more of state aid per 
teacher, and the more populous dis- 
trict usually has two or three times as 
much assessed property valuation.” 

Mr. Dyer, of Ohio, says of the Ohio 
method of expenditure of funds: “The 
amount derived from this levy is 
allocated among the rural school dis- 
tricts according to the aggregate days 
of attendance of pupils. First,-37% 
per cent of the levy goes for teachers’ 
salaries; then transportation is cared 
for; then the remainder paid out on 
the aggregate attendance. In many 
instances this scheme robs the pov- 
erty stricken school district and gives 
the proceeds of the tax to a district 
that is wealthy, because that district 
pays high salaries, transports its pu- 
pils and has a large number of days of 
attendance of pupils.” 

The Minnesota law also provides-.aid 
for transportation, for building aid, for 
aid for special departments in consol- 
idated and high schools, for allowance 
according to the number of teachers, 
and so on. Here, too, the high schools 
and the consolidated schools seem to 
get a good deal bigger share than the 
graded rural schools. 
state aid fund is so large, however, 
that even with the much larger por- 
tion going to the high schools and 
consolidated schools, a very consider- 
able assistance is given to country 
schools. 

Another problem comes up in con- 
nection with the distribution of state 
funds. What body is to be empowered 
to decide that a school is entitled to 
receive aid? Most state aid laws say 
that schools to receive state aid must 
come up to certain requirements. 
These requirements may be laid down 
by the state superintendent of instruc- 
tion or by a committee of representa- 
tives of the state schools. 

Quite frequently, however, the re- 
quirements for rural schools are drawn 
up by people without any special sym- 
pathy for rural school work, and the 
result in some cases has been to at- 
tempt to convert the country schools 
into preparatory schools for high 
school and college rather than to 
make them schools to prepare for farm 
life. Reports and supervision make 
the lives of teacher and pupils a bur- 
den in some states where aid is pro- 
vided as a means of standardizing 
school practices over the state. 

Frem the farm point of view, then, 
it seems on the whole desirable that 
state aid should be provided for 
schools, but only if state aid does not 
involve an increase in the general tax 
levy, and only if aid is distributed on 
the basis of the needs of the district. 

The aim of state aid 1s to reduce 
farm taxes and to improve education 
in the country. The first aim would 
be spoiled unless the funds for state 
aid are secured by state taxation on 
incomes, inheritances, corporations, or 


- some other method that will not make 


the farmer pay the big share of it. 
Neither will the farm districts get 
any benefit unless the biggest aid goes 
to the districts whose valuation is the 
lowest. From the point of view of.ed- 
ucational improvement, it seems 
doubtful if there will be many gains 
for the farm schools, if state super- 
vision goes beyond the point of insur- 
ing that the school house is comforta- 
ble and well equipped, that nine 
months of school are taught, and that 
the teacher has had a certain mini- 
mum of preparatory work. 

We have yet to find any state whose 
farmers believe that their own state 
aid plan is entirely satisfactory. Iowa 
farmers will have to investigate all an- 
gles of the state aid question if they 
expect to frame a law that will help 
farm schools and lower farm taxes, 


The Minnesota | 
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CANADA 


Better Land 
Bigger Yields 
Lower Taxes 






































































Opportunities in 
every branch of 
farming, in all parts 
of Canada, are des- 
cribed in illustrated 
literature sent free 
on request. 


H EERE RR SBREERER EE AEE STS ee 
; MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY a 
To Nearest Canadian Government Information Bureau: é 
a Omaha, Neb.—A. E. Pilkie, Dept. B54, 1313 Farnam St. 
3 Kansas City, Mo.—M. J. Johnstone, Dept. B54, 2025 Main St. 
Chicago, Ill.—C. J. Broughton, Dept. B54, 112 W. Adams St. 
| St. Paul Minn.—K. Haddeland, Dept. B54, 329 Jackson St. 
Please send me free Illustrated Booklets on Farm Opportunities in ~ 
a Canada. 
- IVA MEU S252 5 Sudan de ceeds aol Pane ocd Codi eBoy Reet a ek Gh Raa a 
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Nichols &! 
Shepard 
Corn 
Picker 
—Husker 


Combine 


15’ cut 
20’ cut 


Prairie Type 


Nichols & 

Shepard 
Steam 
Engines 











the finest, fastest, cleanest 


thresher 


The 1928 Red River Special Line represents the result of 
80 years of continuous building of Threshing Machines by 
the Nichols & Shepard Company. 


Only by keeping faith with the farmers and threshermen 
of America has it been possible for this company to grow 
from a small blacksmith shop in 1848 to its present great 
factory with branch houses in every grain growing center. 


And what a machine this year’s machine is! ’ 


The finest, fastest, cleanest thresher ever offered to agricul- 
tural America. Hyatt Roller Bearings at every main bearing 
point — Alemite-Zerk Lubrication — a great new feature, 
Weatherproof Fiber Pulleys on every high speed drive, 
Armco Ingot Iron in all sheet metal parts, Bridge Truss 
Construction, French & Hecht Wheels, all: in a thresher 
built around the famous 4° Threshermen. 


_These famous 4 Threshermen, The Big Cylinder, the Man 
Behind the Gun, the Beating Shakers, and the Steel Winged 
Beater are the greatest combination ever devised for getting 
the grain from the straw. 


You will find the whole story in our new book, “The Finest, 
Fastest, Cleanest Thresher,” that we will gladly send to any- 
one interested. Send the coupon for your copy. 


NICHOLS.{<.SHEPARD 


In Continuous Business Since 1848 





THE NICHOLS & SHEPARD COMPANY. 206 Marshall St., nm Creek, Mich. 
Please send me the book: “The Finest, Fastést, Cleanest Threshe 
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Cultivator 


Clean Your Field Faster, Easier! 


Berd of Mawdle a is an easier, faster job with 
this Dempster Two-Row Cultivator. 

your field thoroughly, —— nin, Pogge work _ 
you and your horses. Adjusta 

condition. 


tivatin 
shifts 


Ask Your Dealer 
toshow you thisDempster 
Cultivator .. . Investigate 
its labor and’ time-saving 
features ...If there is no 


Dempster ter dealer near you, 
write us for full details. 


tcleans 


le to every cul 
Convenient center control 
ams in pairs and — gangs for 


narrow or wide rows. 

natural foot action control shifts 

wheels to right or left, shifting 

gangs instantly at same time. 
e truck assures 

full freedom in 


Strong, ri 


frame. 


igid, light steel 


acked by 


Dempster’s 50 years 
of manufacturing ex- 


perience. 
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DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 
South 6th Street 
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DES MOINES INGUBATOR CO., 


Give the Mother Hog a Chance 


START Your Pigs RIGHT In the SUCCESSFUL FG SAVER 


and storm proof- 
rails at end—upper front half 
t—pig protecting oe a 
~<will pay for pve the house. 


Also “Successful” Portable Chick-Brooding and Laying House. 
211 First St., DES MOINES, IOWA 





When. writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


‘addition to his other worries. 





., STOCKADE 


A Story of the Copperhead Plot in 1864 
By John T. Frederick 


HE grew more and more silent, 

staring with distraught eyes at the 
careless people. And presently Whip- 
ple took her home. 

The walk thru the driving rain, with 
the steady rhythm of their stride and 
the sympathetic silence which Whip- 
ple maintained, eased Minna’s mind of 
something of her morbid apprehen- 
sion: And she found herself so strength- 
ened and comforted by his presence, 
his firm step beside her, his hand on 
her arm, strong and yet gentle, that 
she turned to him at the doorstep with 
the truest friendly emotion she had 
ever felt toward him. 

“Do come in now, Wayne and get 
warm and dry!” she invited. And her 
manner was so directly appealing that 
Whipple complied, apparently against 
his intention. 

Minna went on into the kitchen while 
Wayne took off his oilskins, and when 
the younger girls, warned of his pres- 
ence, had fled upstairs to make them- 
selves presentable, she brought him 
in beside the bright fire, where a,lamp 
was already lighted and the smell of 
coffee and baking beans was in the 
air. She placed a chair for him by the 
stove, and he stretched his feet to 
the oven door with a sigh of comfort. 
“This is great, Minna,” he told her. 
“I’m glad I came in.” 

“You’re going to stay for supper, 
too,” she informed him; and when he 
protested she overbore his objections 
easily enough. 

Presently Helen and Ruby returned 
to the kitchen. Ruby had put on a 
clean gingham apron, but Helen, as 
Minna was not surprised to discover, 
had arrayed herself in her second-best 
party dress, a red silk, pointedly out 
of place in the kitchen, but distinctly 
enhancing to her dark beauty. Minna 
thought she could observe traces of 
powder, too; and certainly there was 
perfume. Evidently, Helen was deter- 
mined to make the most of this ‘excep- 
tional opportunity to impress an. of- 
ficer. 

Minna excused- herself then in order 
to change her wet clothes. She did not 
spend much time upstairs, however, 
thinking her father might be coming 
home at any minute, and wishing to 
be present when he encountered Whip- 
ple. She knew that he would be wor- 
ried about the storm, because of the 
difficulty or impossibility of getting 
his shipments over to the island, in 
She was 
relieved to find Wayne still chatting 
good-naturedly with Ruby, telling her 
about the wreck, while Helen, making 
a pretense of setting the table, was 
eyeing his strong form blissfully. He 
was more relaxed and human than 
Minna had ever seen him; and she felt 
her heart warming toward him stead- 
ily, and the horror of the afternoon 
lifting, moment by moment. 


RESENTLY ihere was a shuffling 
and scraping of feet at the door; 
and Mr. Herbst entered, carrying an 
armful of wood. He stared keenly at 


Whipple from under his dripping hat- 


brim, and, crossing to the box, depos- 
ited his armful of wood before he 
spoke. Then he removed his hat and 
bowed a stiff little bow. “Good eve- 
ning, Mr. Whipple,” he said gravely, 
before he turned to’ hang up his coat 
and hat. 

Minna winced at the omission of 
Wayne’s military title, but the young 
man did not seem to notice it. He rose 
and held out a hand which Minna’s 
father accepted doubtfully. “Minna 
and I have been down by the beach 
looking at the wreck,” he explained, 
“and she said I might stop in and get 
dry.” 

“Yes, father, and he’s going to Se 





for supper. And they could see a map 


on one of the masts, at least he thought © 


so. It’s a schooner, and——” 

“Yes, yes, I know, Ruby. Well,” he 
went on formally, “won’t you sit jp 
the front room a little while then, 
while the girls is getting some supper? 
Ruby, you come and light the lamp ip 
the front room for Mr. Whipple, while 
I step over and get a little wine for 
our supper.” 

“T’ll do it,” said Helen quickly, with 
a look at Wayne. He smiled at her. 

“Naw, father said me,” Ruby ob 
jected. 

“You’re likely to spill the oil.” 

“Aw, I do it every night. You never 
want to do it any other time.” 

Helen flushed angrily, but Ruby ip. 
sisted on accompanying her into the 
front room and helping with the op. 
eration. Then she stayed to talk with 
Wayne, while Helen flounced back to 
the kitchen and helped with the fina] 
preparations for the supper. 

Minna’s invitation had been impul- 
sive, and with supper on the table she 
was inclined to regret it. They had 
no good silver, she reflecte¢ sadly; and 
the old hand-made linen seemed té 
her shabby in comparison with the 
showy damasks to whic . Wayne was 
presumably accustomed. Worse, there 
was no dining-room—no place to eat 
but in the corner of the room where 
the cooking had been done. And final- 
ly, they had beans for supper—no meat 
except the fat pork which had been 
cooked with the beans—a great dish 
for a soldier, Minna reflected bitterly, 


ELL, she would determine to make 

the best of it. The food was well 
cooked, she knew; and she felt that 
the whole evening was in a way a test 
of her relation with Wayne. He seemed 
closer to her tonight than ever before, 
and it had seemed to her that after- 
noon that his manner toward her was 
more consistently and: genuinely lover- 
like than it had been in the past. Here- 
tofore she had wanted to conceal her 
family from him as much as possible. 
But now suddenly she realized that she 
wanted him to know her father and 
sisters, so that he could really know 
her as she was. And then, if he still 
loved her, perhaps—— 

She was startled by the sound of 
her father’s voi¢e from the front room. 
He had returned with the wine, and 
had passed on in to talk with Whipple, 


é 


¢ 


sending Ruby back to the kitchen to © 


help with dishing up. Now, as Minna’ 
was ready to call her father and Wayne 
—the meal on the table—she heard 
her father’s voice upraised argumenta- 
tively. She hurried off her apron and 
went to the door. 

“Will you come out to supper now?” 
she invited. 

Her father paid no attention to her, 
tho Wayne smiled an answer. “It’s al 


insult to a free people,” Mr. Herbst © 
was saying, striking the paper on the © 


table before him with a clenched fist. 
“That’s what it is—an insult to a free 
people.” 

“What’s so bad as that, father?” 


Minna interposed, touching him on the | 


arm. “Come on out to supper now, 
and .tell us all.” 


“Why, this order of the dummkpof 
Heintzelmann that is over the district. — 


No arms shall be sold in Ohio for sixty 
days, to anybody. If a boy wants to 


shoot a squirrel, he can’t buy a gui, 


I suppose. It’s an outrage!” 


“Well, of course, there’s another way 


to look at it, Mr. Herbst,” Wayne sug 
gested pleasantly, as they took theif 
places at the table. “The general prob 


ably has more information about the 
possible resistance to the draft thal | 


the rest of us, and ‘perhaps if 
knew all that (Continued on page 39) 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


Good Farming; Clear Thinking; Right Living 
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. : given to the boy or girl who makes’ to accept the responsibilities of life the opportunity to render a fine serv- 
be: The February Message the best record in the contest. The as they come to you not only in your ice to your community and to your- 
a Our Weed Identifying Contest second prize will be $6, third prize $4, present days but as you grow up, and selves if you will aggressively take 
Fe Last state fair time, at the sugges- fourth prize $3, and the fifth prize $2. you will find that honest effort to hold of the Four-H and Scout pro- 
Ri tion of one of our Four-H Club boys, ‘The contest will be held during state measure up to a task will develop your grams. If you do not understand either 
| who has been a leader in the organiza- fair week, and any Iowa farm boy or leadership and enable you to render one fully, write us and we will be glad 
‘tion and likewise a Lone Scout, we girl is eligible to enter. service of the finest character when to give you any information concern- 
th Se nsored a Weed Identifying Contest We are announcing the contest early you are called upon to do it. I be- ing either program that you wish. I 
at the Iowa state fair. so that our boys and girls can make a__ lieve there are more prospective lead- am sure that you are interested in 
The suggestion did not come to us study of the weeds, their seeds and ers among the boys and girls of today both programs and that we can count 
yntil Saturday morning, but with the their habits, during the months be- than in the generation that has pre- on some real conscientious work on 
help of the folks having charge of the twixt now and state fair time, and ceded them. You have enjoyed great- your part during 1928. 
er Four-H Club boys and girls at the come prepared to make a real record er educational opportunities, greater Sincerely yours, 
fair, the contest was held at eight in this contest. The exact date the opportunities for companionship, and JOHN P. WALLACE. 
in o'clock Thursday morning. Forty-two contest will be held during state fair more people are interested in you 
% poys and girls participated in this con- week will be announced later, and than in any other group of boys and 
1D. test. Each weed was given a number other particulars concerning the con- girls that have been brought up on Health Talk 
th and eo of a ge ged = bi ~ — be <groe ~~ to time. — — PR com pecs bee a Care of the hands: Every girl 
ints the winner, Herber - e feel sure that a very large num- ut program hav ; 
> ' ic venport, Iowa, made a score of 76 ber of our boys and girls will be in- helped to bring about these things for wishes to have nice-looking hands 
points. The contestants were given a terested in the program, and we be- you, and I think every farm boy or and, I think, will often appreciate a 
i1- half minute to identify each weed and _ lieve, too, that a lot of older folks girl twelve years of age or over should few simple rules for caring for them. 
he to write the placings on a gametes 8 7" be eigen ~ oe 2 oe - . Four-H omc hee 9 a tee The hands should be washed often 
was provided. The common weed seeds want to remind our boys and girls, tribe, and in most cases the boy sho 
. Ere aiso examined, but the contest- altho they probably do not need to be’ belong to both, as they offer real op- = aes — ee the harm time 
té ants did not do nearly so well in this reminded, that the two greatest men portunities for leadership and devel. W@2 the hands have a tendency to 
he part of the contest as they did in iden- in the history of our country were opment. There are character-building chap and get red and hard, it is well 
a tifying the weeds. born in the month of February, Abra- programs as well as programs for the to use a good hand lotion of some 
“i We felt that the contest was well ham Lincoln on the 12th, and George securing of useful and practical knowl- sort. Ask the druggist which is the 
at worth while, and we immediately an- Washington, the 22nd. Undoubtedly edge. best hand lotion, or have him make up 
re nounced to the boys and girls that we many of you boys and girls have had If you are not a Four-H Club girl, a prescription of glycerine and rose 
a] would conduct another contest at the the birthdays of these two great Amer- better organize a club; if you are not a water for you. } 
at state fair this year, announcing it ican citizens celebrated in your school, Lone Scout, better send in your mem- By all means get a nail brush and 
en ahead of time. We also announced we but if you have not looked up a good bership to the Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe, when you wash you hands use it to 
sh 3 would give $25 in prizes to the suc- story of the lives of these two men, and if possible, get four other boys to thoroly dislodge dirt from beneath the 
Ve 4 cessful contestants this year, and that I urge you to do so. I know of no join you in organizing a branch tribe nails. For otherwise cleaning beneath 
the scope of the contest would be en- more interesting reading than the of the Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe. Our the nails use an orange-wood stick in- 
ke larged. It is not enough that our many good stories of the lives of boys and girls can make the greatest stead of a file. Those people who 
al] boys and girls on the farms simply George Washington and Abraham Lin- progress this year in Four-H Club make it a business to make beautiful 
at know the weeds; they should know  coln, which are to be found in our li- work and in Scouting that they have hands still more beautiful say that 
st | so which weeds are bad weeds and braries, as reading the life and story ever made. We are anxious to work metal should be used as little as possi- 
od how they can be eradicated. They of the character of George Washing- with them in these two great pro- ble on the nails: as it makes them 
‘e should likewise know the seed of the ton was an inspiration to Abraham grams. In the case of the boys, the rough and tears tissue, 
ie bad weed, so that they can be detect- Lincoln. The reading of the lives of Four-H Club work and the Scout work The skin at the base of the nails 
as  @d in the grass seed sown, and thus both of these great men will be a real go well together, and I can see no should be kept pushed back, but this, 
me prevent noxious weeds getting a start inspiration and help to every boy and reason why there should not be a 28 well as the cleaning, should always 
e on the farm. girl today. These two great Ameri- Scout club of the Four-H Club wher- be done when the skin is moist, In- 
er With this thought in mind we asked cans had tremendous responsibilities ever there is a Four-H Club of farm stead of merely pushing the cuticle 
le, Professor Cunningham, who was very thrust upon them, and they proved en- boys who are twelve years of age or back with an orange-wood stick and 
he much interested in our contest last tirely worthy of the great honors over. The Four-H Club work will be letting it go at that, try massaging 
id year and very helpful in its conduct, which they received. a tremendous help to the boy in Scout- the skin from the nails down to the 
Ww to consult with the other folks at The thing that we need today is not ing in passing his merit badge work. first finger joint. The two thumbs 
ill Ames and give his suggestions for a to shirk responsibilities that come to The Lone Scout work gives the Four-H are used for this and a little cold 
score card for the contest. As aresult us but to make them opportunities for Club boy a new angle of interest, and cream is applied before starting to 
ot of his suggestions and our conference service. There are responsibilities it dovetails in nicely with the Four- H massage. 
n. in the matter, We announce the fol- coming to you boys and girls in your Club program. Nicely shaped nails and generous 
ad _ lowing score card for the 1928 contest: various communities. Some of you I have a lot of confidence in the half-moons are simply a matter of a 
le, 1. Identification of plant may feel inclined to shirk these re- earnestness of purpose and the sincer- few moments wisely used before pop- 
to} 2. Identification of seed sponsibilities. The right thing to dois ity of you boys and girls. You have Ping into bed. If the nails are kept 
na’ 3. Best methods of eradication— rounded to the finger tips with an 
ne! a. Where it most commonly emery board file every night or so 
rd grows and this gentle massage recommended 
" b. Length Of Life...ssssscssssesessseus 5 the- Y is used, they never will be broken or 
rd C. How propagated... 5 M . A misshapen and always will be ready 
' d. How best eradicated............ 15 Magi 1@w as for a party. 
om Total —= 30 Smooth, soft and nice looking hands 
a ees — Circle’ must have protection to be kept so 
, RN ECRBME oe ks 2 ae 100 ’ and gloves and hand lotion give this 
- We give Professor Cunningham’s oO protection. If the water is hard in 
yst thought on the best methods of erad- val your locality, a hand lotion should be 
he ication as follows: used the year around. Lemon may be ~- 
st. “Of the thirty points allotted to the used to remove stains from the hands, 
ee best methods of eradication, we would With a little care, useful and capable 
Suggest five points for a knowledge of hands are always more beautiful than 
” habitat or at least the portions of the useless, idle ones.—Sarah Adams, 
he @™ ‘farm on which such weeds are com- 
W, Monly found. We suggest five points _ 
for a knowledge of the age of the The Lion and the Hunter 
2 a cacaeaellg ge — : A long narrow hall is the best place 
‘ ; iis ics weamtaden wb _ ” for this game. If the meeting place is 
to | Dlant is propagated, whether by seed, too wide, mark off a narrow section 
‘0, uaderground stem, or roots. Lastly, down thru the middle, The object of 
We suggest fifteen points for a knowl- the game is to get from one end of the 
ay edge of the best methods of eradica- hall to the other without letting the 
1s Hon. This would include, of course, other side hear you. The silence is 


» + 
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moe F. 


Tops, rotation, clean cultivation, use 
of sheep or hogs, or any of the other 
‘Well-known methods.” 

the $25 we have allotted for the 





& knowledge of the use of smother~ 


money this year, $10 will be 











































































































oppressive. If a lion finds a hunter 
in the dark, he announces the hunt- 
er’s name and the hunter is dead. Sim- 
flarly if a hunter announces a lion by 
name the lion is dead. The side get- 
ting the most over wins:—Toledo Chat, 
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Of Things Hoped For 


Every girl has something which she 
hopes and plans to do, something 
which she wants to realize some day. 
It may be an ambition which she 
hopes to attain rather soon, in a year 
or so, or at the longest a few years. 
Many girls have more than one ambi- 
tion, and frequently ambitions have 
to do with the choice of a life work. 
There are so many things that one 
might do! Goodness! but it is hard 
sometimes to choose the one thing 
that we want most to do, that we can 
best qualify for doing. But, I sus- 
pect that there is usually one ambi- 
tion that is foremost, no matter how 
many ambitions a girl may have. 

And so, girls, Iam going to ask you 
to write me on the subject, “My am- 
bition and how I hope to make it come 
true.” This.is to be in the way of a 
contest with prizes of $3, $2 and $1 to 
the best letters submitted. Hold them 
down to 300 words each and write 
only on one side of the paper. This 
contest is open to all girls of club age, 
from twelve to twenty, whether they 
are members of a club or not. Direct 
your letters to Four-H Pages’ Editor, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines. All 
letters must be mailed not later than 
Monday, March 18, in order to be 
counted in this contest. 

FOUR-H PAGES’ EDITOR. 





Notes From a Girl’s Etiquette 
Book 


It doesn’t make any difference 
whether you live in a small.town or a 
city, you all know certain groups of 
girls who make themselves conspic- 
uous by their conduct in public. Have 
you not seen them time and again? 
Usually they come down the: street 
arm in arm, sometimes skipping and 
dancing along in a most undignified 
way. Loud calls are used to greet 
passing acquaintances and friends. 
When the favorite corner drug store is 
reached, the girls often form a group 
outside, which corresponds to noth- 
ing in the world so much as the gang 
of fellows outside the pool hall, or the 
line of traveling men in front of a 
small town hotel. If the girls go in- 
side the shop, it is not with any evi- 
dent intention to buy. Rather, they 
spend the time in what is known as 
“kidding” the soda fountain clerk, ad- 
miring the cosmetic display, and 
thumbing over the magazines. In gen- 
eral, everything these young women 
do is calculated to draw attention to 
themselves, which is the one thing 
they must never do if they wish to be 
considered at all well behaved. 

Now, for just a moment, think of 
some older girl in your town whom 
you admire sincerely, the kind of girl 
whom everybody loves, who is suc- 
cessful in her work, and whom, in 
short, you’d give anything to be like. 
Can you imagine her making any kind 
of an exhibition of herself on the 
street? Hardly! 

There are countless places where 
young girls may get together for a 
jolly, noisy, good time, but the street 
is not one of them. Neither is a res- 
taurant, theater, or any public place. 
Such a performance is liable to draw 
a good deal of unwelcome attention 
from strangers to any girl. And bad 
manners in public are almost worse if 
your home town is a small one, for 
there everyone knows you and:a repu- 
_ tation is soon formed. 

A good general rule to begin with 
is this: Never do anything in public 
which is likely to make you conspicu- 
ous. A young girl must be particu- 
larly careful, even in these days of 


sex equality, not to cheapen herself in 
any action which is liable to result in 
adverse criticism. It is far more de- 
sirable to make a name for yourself 
as a charming hostess in your own 
home than to gain a reputation among 
the people of your town for being a 
little bit “wild.”—R. H. 


To Meet the O’Hara’s 


“Shure and it will plaze me much 
to have ye come to tay to meet Bridget 
and Paddy O’Hara, at 8:30 on Saint 
Patrick’s day in the evening,” is the 
invitation Molly is copying on tiny 
scrolls of green paper. From black 
art paper, she will cut stove pipe hats 
about two inches wide and_ three 
inches tall—shaped Irishman fashion 
at the top to a width nearly equaling 
that of the brim. The scrolls will be 
slipped diagonally thru the narrow 
green ribbon band of each hat, and the 
result is a very attractive invitation 
to a Saint Patrick’s party. 

The Blarney Stone is an important 
feature of such an affair, for tradition 
has it that he who kisses it on St. 
Patrick’s day will ever after say only 
pleasant things. This may be made a 
difficult feat by placing the large, 
well scrubbed stone in the middle of a 
round table and letting the guests, 
having been led to the table, find the 
stone and kiss it while blindfolded. 
Very extravagant compliments are of 
course to be paid during the rest of 
the evening and at its close the ladies 
may vote on the most successful blar- 
neyer—or, if the prize goes to a col- 
leen, why, it’s all the more fun. 





Pin a green paper pig on a large 
sheet of muslin stretched across a cor- 
ner of the room. Leave a hole for the 
pig’s mouth, thru which a small po- 
tato can pass and give each guests 
three shots at “Feeding the pig” from 
a specified distance across the room. 


The “Lakes of Killarney” can be 
chalked on the floor of the kitchen 
and should be too large to be jumped 
across. The players, in couples, are 
asked to march to the music of an 
Irish song and as the music stops fre- 
quently and unexpectedly, those on 
the lakes at the moment are eliminat- 
ed, and eventually only the winning 
couple remain on dry land. 


For “Shamrock Tag,” your guests 
are divided into two teams for a relay 
race, each team being given two large 
shamrocks cut out of green paper. 
The players’ skill in standing on one 
shamrock, tossing the other ahead, 
jumping to it, reaching back to pick 
up the first one and toss it ahead with- 
in jumping distance, and returning to 
his line-up in the same manner, to 
pass the shamrocks to the next player, 
determines the winning team. 

If you wish to choose partners for 
refreshments green paper shamrocks 
cut in halves each half bearing a part 
of the title of an Irish song can be 
matched. For instance “Kathleen” is 
paired with “Mavourneen,” “Mother” 
with “Machree” “Wild Irish” with 
“Rose,” and a clever hostess can think 
of a°dozen more. These records on 
the phonograph or played softly on the 
piano while the guests are eating fur- 
ther suggest Oid Erin. 





One Dozen and One Operas 

An old time announcement of the 
first Italian opera described it as “an 
entertainment where intellect and all 
the noblest sentiments are fascinated 
at one and the same time by the most 
delectable art ever devised by human 


genius.” The extravagant notice fur- 
ther pointed out that opera included 
literature, acting, singing in chorus 


“and solo, instrumental music, dancing, 


costumes and scenery. That was 300 
years ago. Today a more prosaic defi- 
nition is that opera is drama sung 
thruout, with appropriate costumes, 
scenery and acting, to the accompani- 
ment of full orchestra, with highly ac- 
complished and specially trained sing- 
ers for the leading roles. 

This last definition explains why as 
yet opera is given only in large cities. 
Full orchestra, appropriate ‘scenery 
and highly trained singers mean such 
great expense only large opera houses 
and immense crowds of leading cities 
can support opera companies. How- 
ever, the music of the orchestras and 
the voices of the _ singers are now 
heard over radio and thru phonograph 
in every town and countryside. This 
is why there is such a wide interest 
in opera music. 

In the 300 years since that first 
Italian opera, many other operas have 
been written for many other stories, 
in many other lands of many other 
types. The “One Dozen and One Op- 
eras” of this series will be only a little 
introduction into the opera world, but 
thru it some of the different types will 
be discovered, lasting friendships 
formed for some of the beautiful sin- 
gle numbers and an acquaintance 


made with some of the famous opera 
“stars,” as the highly trained singers 
are called. 


“The Bohemian Girl” 


The Irish musician, Balfe, put the 
Celtic love of melody into this opera 
where raggle-taggle gipsies and gen- 
tlemen of high rank are in turn 
friends, enemies, and friends again. 
The plot is set in Hungary some 200 
years ago. The opening scene is in 
the grounds of the governor's castle, 
where the count is enjoying a hunt- 
ing party. Arline, the little daughter 
of the governor, Count Arnheim, fol- 
lows the hunters off stage, just as 
Thaddeus, a young Polish nobleman, 
appears fleeing from some poiitical 
oppression. 

When a band of gipsies arrive he 
makes friends with the chief, Devil- 
shoof, and is taken into their band. 
At this point, the hunters rush onto 
the stage in great confusion. A mad 
stag has attacked Arline. Thaddeus, 


cool-headed in the excitement, seizes 
a gun and shoots the stag in time to. 


save the little girl, who is restored to 
her noble father with only a wound in 
the arm, the star of which is to lead 
to her identification in the last act. In 
his gratitude the count gives a ban- 
quet in honor of Thaddeus. But when 
the fiery Polish youth refuses to drink 
the health of the emperor, he is at- 
tacked by members of the court and 
barely makes his escape thru the aid 
of Devilshoof. Then true to tradition, 
this gipsy steals little Arline and is 
off to the mountains. 


The second act opens in the gipsy-: 


camp. Twelve years have passed. Ar- 
line has grown up as a. full-fledged 
member of the band and Thaddeus is 










her champion and lover. Yet SOme. S| 


times she has dreams and memorieg 
of her early life. ; 








“I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls, 
With vassals and serfs at my side 
And of all who assembled within thoge . 
walls, 
That I was the hope and the pride, 
I had riches too great to be counted, . 
Could boast of a high ancestraj 
name, 
But I also dreamt, which pleased me 
most, 
That you loved me still the same.” 


When Thaddeus and Arline overrule 
the will of the gipsy queen and arg 
married by gipsy rites the queen, who 
is jealous of the charm of Arline, 
plots to get rid of the gipsy bride, 
When the band goes into the city to 
visit the fair, the queen hangs a stolen 
locket about Arline’s neck, causing 
her arrest. She is taken into the cag. 
tle to appear before the governor, 
This gentleman, aged by twelve years 
of useless search for his stolen child, 
is that moment looking at her picture 
and singing the second of the three 
famous solos of. this opera: 


“The heart bowed down by weight o 
woe, : 

To weakest hopes will cling. 

But memory is the only friend 

That grief can call its own.” 


In the course of the trial the iden- 


tity of Arline is discovered, proved by 
the scar left from the wound made - 
by the stag, and the gipsy bride is 
restored to her marble halls. 

This “leaves Thaddeus disconsolate 


and brings in the other solo, a favor 


ite of all tenor singers: 


“When other lips and other heart, 
Their tales of love shall tell, 

In language whose excess imparts 
The power they feel so well, 

There may perhaps in such a scene 
Some recollection be 

Of days that have as happy been, 
And you'll remember me.” 


However, he is not left to pine long. — 
Arline and Devilshoof bring about 4 
meeting between the count and Thad- 
deus. There is a stirring solo by the 
Polish-gipsy lover and husband, “My 
birth is noble, unstained my crest.” 
The count gives his blessing, and ex- 
cept for the tragic but rather essen 
tial death of the gipsy queen, the op 
era ends happily. 

“The Bohemian Girl’ is of the bal 
lad type of opera. Probably no opera 
tunes are more widely and generally 
known and sung than those of “The 
Bohemian Girl.” The three leading 
solos are to be had in popular 20-cent 


editions of sheet music, and in many 


collections of old-time favorite songs. 


Altho these songs are so simple that 


apy amateur may sing them, they are 
sung by some of the greatest concert 
singers. John McCormack often uses, 
and has recorded, “Then You'll Re 
member Me,” and Whitehill often 
sings and has recorded, “The Heart 
Bowed Down.” An excellent record 
ing of the four outstanding solos and 
several of the choruses are to be 


on one record disk, “Gems From the | 


Bohemian Girl.” Instrumental at 


Tangements of the airs are available | 
and are frequently heard over radio. — 


Try this month to learn -to sing & 


‘whistle the three solos quoted here, 
read the story as more fully told im | 


some book of opera, and then you will 
be :ready for the second opera next 
month.—Fannie R. Buchanan. 2 








In one of the melo. 
dies which made the opera famous | 
she tells Thaddeus of these dreams: | 
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' vouch for its being a dandy. 























News From the Empire State 


Yearbooks galore appeared lately. 
| @he Region 6 yearbook, edited by 
“Sparks” Mobray, broke all records in 
| Lone Scoutdom for amateur publica- 
’ tions. Among the many other year- 
' pooks that either have already been 
published or- will be published in the 
| pear future, are: Taccleino’s “Penn- 
sylvania Year Book,” Paxton’s “Re- 
gion 3 Year Book,” and Yanovich’s 
“Peppy Keystone Year Book.” Then 
| the “Chronicle” will cap the climax 
by issuing a general year book 
number. 
In glancing over the December is- 
sue of Lone Scout News, a reader at 
'-once sees that the members of Wal- 
Jaces’ Farmer Tribe are not -contrib- 
uting as much as they once did. Dick 
Roberts did more than his share with 
four articles. Let’s get busy, fellow 
members, and fill every issue of Lone 
Scout News with peppy articles. 
“The Pioneer Mail Tribe has been 
“organized by Booth Mooney. It prom- 
| jses to be one of the best in Lone 
' Scoutdom. The tribe will have an of- 
ficial organ in The Pioneer, a travelog, 
which will be sent to each member of 
the tribe. It will be typewritten, with 
a cover design each issue. Another 
travelog will be issued for the tribe by 
Carroll Mitchell and probably there 
will be other members. Anyone inter- 
ested in the tribe may become a mem- 
ber by sending a dime to the writer. 
. Things in the Empire state are be- 
ing pepped up by the Empireites. We 
also have a good council chief in Frank 
Herget. Region 2 has been fortunate 
in having good council chiefs.for the 
past three or four years. The Em- 
pireites have already been in contests 
with two other pep clubs, the Ken- 
tucky Thorobreds and the Canadian 
Contributors’ Clan. Any clubs who 
want a run for their money in a con- 
tributing contest should write to the 
president, Kenneth B. Reed, 319 Haz- 
zard street, Jamestown, N. Y. He'll 
see to it that you get one. 
Pep up the Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe! 
—Frank W. Shay, LSC-BD, 64 Camp- 
bell street, Newburgh N. Y. 





Winter Football 


In the December issue of Lone 


' Scout News I read Lester Hartwig’s’ 


interesting article on “Tag Football.” 
Ihave often played that game and can 
I shall 
‘attempt to describe another novel di- 
‘version from football. The game was 


originated by two Y. M. C. A. boys 


“here, who call it “water football. * 


| The game is somewhat similar to wa- 
' ter polo but the idea was taken from 
| football. 


The teams are chosen with 
_ three or more players each, according 
to the size of the space used; and, as 
the name implies, is played in three or 
four feet of water. The goals may be 
eacinary lines, rowboats, or any oth- 
er stationary objects. We play it in 





an indoor pool; but when summer ar- 
ives, it may be played out of doors. 


The game is played with the regu- 
lar football rules with a few necessary 
Variations. In place of a football 2 
Tubber puck or ball is used: The play- 
rs must remain in the water thruout 
e game. In place of a “kick-off” the 
ball is thrown to the opponents. One 
of them receives it and, with his inter- 
rence in front of him, goes as far as 
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2 can toward the goal. At the end of 

fourth down, if. the goal hasn’t 
n reached, the other side takes the 
all, as in football. One of the - fea- 


tures of the game is the forward pass- 
ing. Accurate passing is often more 
instrumental in winning than strengvh. 
Sometimes only one pass is allowed in 
each play, but at others a series of 
passes may be used. This depends 
upon the judgment of the players. The 
“tackles” are made by holding the 
player in any way that will stop him. 
Each player picks a man and “gets 
him.” 

Contrary to the game described by 
Scout Hartwig, this game sometimes 
becomes quite rough if it is allowed 
to do so. However, rules governing 
rough playing may be enforced. The 
writer recently sported a black eye 
for a week as the result of blocking 
a forward pass with that optic. From 
my experience I would advise the use 
of the hands in blocking rather than 
parts of the face especially when 2 
solid rubber puck is in use.—Frank 
W. Shay, LSC-BD, 64 Campbell street, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





A Surprise 


Perhaps you Lone Scouts did not 


think it is us Missiourians to put out. 


a yearbook or annual. Well, this is 
the time you will be surprised. 

Plans are being prepared and arti- 
cles and ads looked up and all is set 
for the publication of the Missouri 
annual, which I believe will be Mis- 
souri’s first. 

Justin Walker, state deputy 1927, 
will be the editor and he is busy now 
getting articles and data for the an- 
nual. Morris Turner is to be the as- 
sociate editor, Ralph Fritts, business 
manager and publisher, and- ye writer 
is to be advertising manager. 

This booklet will contain from six- 
teen to twenty pages and will carry 
photos of some of the famous Scouts 
in Missouri and Lone Scoutdom. As 
plans are going now the issue will be 
dedicated to W. D. Boyce, the man 
who made this organization possible 
for us and who saw it rise from a 
mere handful of Scouts to over 150,000. 

This will sell for the enormous 
price of 10 cents. What with such 
Scouts as Fritts, Walker and Turner 





behind it. do you think we could fail? 
Decidedly no. Each of those named 
have won a merit medal apiece and 
Turner has two and nearly three of 
them. 

This is scheduled to appear around 
the first of March. Due to the late 
start in getting the booklet planned, 
it can not possibly come out much be- 
fore that time. Watch and wait—Mis- 
souri’s first annual. It will be.a 
corker.—Maurice FE. Handy, 1010 
Holmes St., Kansas City, Mo., State 
Deputy of Missouri. 





Twig Collecting 
Collectors of natural history do not 
have much to do in wfnter but to ar- 
range and classify the material col- 


lected in summer. In collecting twigs, 
winter is the time for work. 

It is best while collecting your spec- 
imens to carry a small notebook in 
which to write notes about the tree 
from which you get your twig, telling 
the appearance of its leaves, bark, 
certain characteristics of the tree and 
height, etc. 

Twigs one-fourth inch in diameter 
and three or four inches long make 
the most suitable size for collection. 
When you are ready for mounting, 
procure a piece of white cardboard 
from your printer. Starting near the 
top, begin mounting your twigs about 
one-half inch apart and two inches 
from the side. Fasten the specimens 
to the cardboard with thumb tacks 
fastened thru the back. Now write 
the name of the twig in the two-inch 
space. 

It will be found that all our tree 
families can be divided into two great 
groups—those with opposite buds and 
those with alternate buds. 
group includes the maple, the ash, and 
the horse-chestnut; the second in- 
cludes the other tree families. 

Scouts. will find the hobby of twig 
collecting a source of much pleasure 
and also educational and costless. I 
hope every Scout reading this will im- 
mediately begin a collection—Lester 
H. Hartwig, GC, Wheaton, Minn. 
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Merit Badges 

Very recently the writer has come 
back to the field of merit badges. I 
find that merit badge work.is one of 
the most fascinating phases of Scout- 
ing. It is instructive and yet easy 
because of the knowledge along these 
lines I gained from seven Lone Scout 
degrees, 


I would suggest that if you wish to 
win any merit badges, you go to an 
expert on the subject you are taking 
and see what he says about the work. 
Anyone will help you with your Scout 
work. On one day yours truly qual- 
ified for five different merit badges 
thru the knowledge gained from ex- 
perts on subjects treated. It is now 
my aim to be an Eagle Scout by the 
time school begins next fall. 

Here is a brief report of the merit 
badges which have been obtained to 
date: On July 10 I was awarded the 
merit badges for leathercraft and pio- 
neering at the Waterloo Boy Scout 
camp. For the first I designed, tooled 
and painted a belt. For the latter I 
was required to build a camp kitchen, 
shack and bridge, besides tying twelve 
knots, splicing rope and lashing spars 
correctly for scaffolding. These were 
made easy under the splendid direc- 
tion of Camp Director Jury. On July 
11 I qualified for swimming under a 
licensed life guard. Then came the 
lapse in my merit badge work. On 
December 15 I qualified for pathfind- 
ing under my Scoutmaster and Lone 
Scout tribe guide. The next day my 
father gave me my tests in automobil- 
ing. On December 17 I qualified for 
personal health and handicraft under 
my Scoutmaster and tribe guide, first 
aid to animals under my father, and 
printing under a local printer who is 
very interested in Scouting. In print- 
ing, to make myself useful, I set up 
and fed 500 Hawkeye Lone Scout 
League letterheads. 

All in all, I find merit badge work 
very interesting and instructive but 
easy, probably because I like it so 
much.—Dick Roberts, GC, LSS. 





The Use of Lone Scout Titles 


Lone Scouts should be and are proud 
of their Lone Scout titles. It is the 
aim that leads every Scout toward the 
winning of his degree tests and con- 
tributing points. After these titles 
are won they should be used in his 
other Lone Scout work the same as 
the professors and others use the ti- 


tles they win in their work as profes- 
sors in schools and colleges. When an 
article is sent in to one of the Al- 
SAPS the writer should sign his title 
with his name so he can show the 
readers of the article just how far he 
has gone in his Lone Scout work. 

The Lone Scout News published by 
the Wallaces’ Farmer tribe always 
gives the titles of the contributor, but 
other of the ALSAPS do not do this, 
or the contributors do not sign their 
titles after their names. I think that 
all contributors should sign their titles 
and all ALSAPS should write the ti- 
tles of the contributors if they are 
sent in. I do not mean that the LSO 
should be signed after the LSB title 
has been won, but that a title. should 
be signed that would cover all other 
titles that have been -won by the 
writer—F. Clyde Sabin, LSD, Guide 
Rock, Neb. 
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Getting More Out of Feed 


What to Watch Out for in Planning Rations 


By OLD TIMER 


ITH feeding and stock raising to- 

day, in face of present economic 
conditions, the need is for faster and 
cheaper gains. 

You can’t mix feed any more with 
just the scoop, and get by with it. To 
meet productive competition, you have 
te mix it with a pencil. Get more out 
ef the feed and get it quicker. Make 
one bushel of corn do what two did 
before, as Hoffer is making two bush- 
els grow where one did. 

Ali my life I have seen “just one 
darn thing after another” crop up to 
take the joy out of old-time methods. 
The swill barrel that never got empty, 
the good old scoop, the handy spot be- 
side the corn erib, a little dusty some- 
times and muddy at others, but always 
handy, are memories; like the “old 
eaken bucket.” 

Along come a lot of specialists who 
take our feeds: (plant products) apart, 
show us how “fearfully and wonderful- 
ly” they are made, and another lot 
who show us how to put them together 
again into: animal products, what fac- 
tors enter into the conversion, what 
“bugs” aid in the process and what 
hinder—‘“Mike-robes” from Ireland, 
“Germs” from Germany, and “bacte- 
ria” from “way back,’ and who’s 
who of digestion. We are learning to 
recognize these forces and employing 
them where they will do the most 
good. We are learning the co-relation 
between the constituent parts of food- 
stuffs and how-to supplement one 
with the other. 


Should Know Rations 


A thoro knowledge of the limitations 
of our farm feeds is enabling us to 
select such concentrates as are needed 
to supplement and balance them eco- 
nomically, remembering, however: 

That quality of proteins is much 
more important than quantity. 

That an over-balance is as bad as 
an under-balance (especially with in- 
complete proteins). 

That most single proteins are ineom- 
plete in themselves. 

That the various incomplete pro- 
teins do not all lack the same ele- 
ments. 

That one incomplete protein may 
supply the deficiencies of another. 

That a balance is more easily se- 
eured with a variety than with only 
one or two. 

Factors of importance most com- 
monly overlooked: 

Quality of proteins; fiber content; 
physical properties; mineral balance; 
vitamins. 

By quality is meant the character 
of the protein resulting from the blend 
of our supplements and cereals. It 
must result in a balanced protein—one 
supplying all the elements found in 
the animal body in the same propor- 
tion as these oecur in the structure of 
animal tissues. 

Proteins yield on digestien, various 
products known as amino-acids, which 
are the building materials from which 
the body tissues are formed. There 
are eighteen or more of these amino- 
acids identified and recognized by bio- 
logical science. These acids occur in 
varying proportions in the building of 
tissue. Some, called basic amino- 
acids, are essential for life and growth 
—these can not Le substituted; others 
may be replaced by kindred acids, to 
a certain extent, but none can be syn- 
thesized in the animal body. If basic 
amino-acids are lacking no growth can 
be made. 

The protein zein, which comprises 
68 per cent of the protein of corn, 
lacks two basic amino-acids, lysin and 
tryptophane. Lysin is the principal 
muscle forming element. We all know 
eorkh makes fat, not growth. : 

The amino-acids may be likened to 
‘building ‘blocks. The building of tis- 
sues can continue so long as the va- 








rious building blocks in the digestion 


' produets are all available, that they 


may be matched together in the pat- 
tern of the structure... As soon as one 
or more of these piles of blocks is ex- 
hausted the building must cease, no 
matter if large piles of some are still 
on hand. Since these can no longer 
be matched with others to form the 
necessary structures, they are useless, 
being promptly destroyed and elimi- 
nated as waste. 

That’s why we only got seven or 
eight pounds of pork from our bushel 
of corn, fed with the scoop on the 
handy spot by the old corn-crib. Now 
twelve to sixteen pounds are possible 
from the same bushel of corn, fed with 
the pencil. We are making one bushel 
do, where it took two before; or con- 
versely, we are saving half the feed. 

True Values of Proteins 
The best authorities agree that the 


value of a protein or of a protein mix- 


ture, depends of the amount and num- 
ber of amino-acids it yields on diges- 
tions. Often we can only approximate 





this from feeding tests and gauge the 
suecess of our balance by its effective- 
ness. Truly the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating. 

With tankage and milk to furnish 
animal protein, we can blend linseed 
oil meal; corn germ meal, gluten feed, 
peanut oil meal, soybean oil meal, 
shorts, alfalfa meal, ground flax seed, 
etc., to get the just as necessary ee- 
real proteins, each of which adds its 
own particular contribution, one gen- 


' erally supplementing some deficiency 


in the others. 

My experience is, that a relatively 
small percentage of high quality pro- 
tein, from a good variety blend, is 
safer and more efficient, than a large 
percentage of unbalanced protein. 
Tankage alone with the grains is not 
so effective, I have found rations 
more economical and efficient where 
tankage forms only 10 to 12 per cent 
of the supplemental mixture, than 
when 40 to 50 per cent of tankage was 
used. : 

I have made many tests, and have 
seen many made by others, with 18 to 
20 per cent protein supplemental mix- 
tures, comprised of most of the above 
named concentrates, of which tankage 
was not over 10 to 12 per cent, which 
gave uniformly good results in secur- 
ing 100 pounds gain, made from— 


pound pigs, daily gain, 1% pounds, 


pound pigs, daily gain .98 of pound. 


falfa pasture summer, 90-pound Digs, 
daily gain 1.75 pounds. 


mixture, sole ration, dry lot, 34-poung 
pigs, daily gain 1 pound. 

242 pounds 20 per -cent concentrate 
mixture, sole ration alfalfa pasture, 79. 
pound pigs, daily gain 1.44 pounds, 


yet not highly assimilated. The prog- 


and, as McCollum puts it, “This would 
impose an unnecessary burd# on the 
organs concerned with metabolism of 
nitrogenous compounds.” 


This explains the trouble, often ep. 
countered, when animals, especially 
young ones, are fed rations over-bal: 
anced in protein, or are fed heavily 
on single proteins of an unbalanced 
character, such as tankage alone, why 
they “quit” on you, and why we hear 
the expression, “burned out,” some. 
times said of young cattle heavily fed 
on cotton seed cake. 
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| reat Value of TIME 
on the FARM 


ROSPERITY is rare wherever time 

is being wasted on a broad scale. 

Time is the most valuable thing we 
have. It is the very essence of life itself. 
That is where the great value of machines 
and power and planning comes in. These 
factors help a man to multiply bis work, 
his production, and his profit. 

Time is money, and McCormick-Deering 
Tractors are the greatest savers 
of time on the farm today. 
Nearly a quarter million farm- 


ers are using the McCormick- 
Deering 10-20 {2-plow}, the 


covering 684 farms, shows 
that 66 days of man labor are 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. of America 


“National Farm Equipment Week” 
February 13 to 18, 1928 
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15-30 {3-plow}, or the Farmall : 
{general-purpose, row-cro, “> a 
2-plow}. FARMALL—The tractor that makes horse- 
A report of the U. S. De- [ess farming possible on row-crop farms. 
: Here it is nting 4 rows of corn; one man 
partment of Agriculture, and his Farmall 50 acres aday. Later 
on, with a 2-row cultivator, he cultivates 


15 to 30 acres a day, doing the work of 2 or _ 


3, men and 6 to 8 horses. 


Incorporated) 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


Power Farming Equipment 





saved in a year’s time, per farm, by the use of 
the tractor, and labor is the costly item that 
eats most deeply into farm profit. 

And this does not take into account the 
great value of timeliness, The tractor speeds up 
every farm activity and helps you through the 
job at the one best time. Often the crop is made 
or the yield saved by the speed of tractor 
operation. Time is always money on the well- 


Opportunities are open to you if you own a 


Chicago, Illinois 


prpeecs Pt gon 
at won speed, 

very well done. McCormick- 
pari J Tractor, Tractor 
Disk Harrow, and Double- 
Gang Soil Pulverizer 
making a fine seed bed, 
* well mixed, pulverized, and 
compacted, Once-over and 
ready—at 20 acres a day. 


Such savings and broadened 


McCormick-Deering Tractor. 


Remember that the most 
profitable farming successes 
today are almost without ex- 
ception power farming suc- 
cesses. Ask the dealer to de- 
monstrate the McCormick- 
Deering Tractor best suited 
to your needs. Write us and 
we will be glad to send you 
a catalog. 




















312 pounds corn plus 38 pounds sup 
plement, alfalfa pasture in June, ¢7. 


347% pounds total feed, corn, oats, 
alfalfa hay, supplements winter, 54 


350 pounds total feed, corn, oais, aj- 


A feed may be highly digestible, ang. 


ucts of digestion may be so unbal 
anced that much passes off as waste 













250 pounds 20 per cent concentrate a 
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OTL-FILLED STAVE 
SILOS. Big di iscounts, 
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BorLp asilo this summer 
with Kalo Vitrified 
Salt Glazed Blocks. 
Kalo built silos distinguish 
afarm. They are as near 
perfect as it possible to 
make them. 
Don’t confuse Kalo Blocks 
with ordinary tile blocks. 
They are made from our 
gupertor Kalo shale and are 
unsurpassed for strength 
and beauty. 
Let us Lag you full infur- 
mation about Kalo 
Bem and their 
es in farm 
cies kao 
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THE DAIRY 


Our reeders our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Home-Mixed Calf Feed 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“We have recently started to sell 
our milk to a cheese factory. Our 
cows will be freshening soon and we 
are wondering what is the best meth- 
od of feeding the calves. What do 
others do? What success do they 
have with commercial feeds?” 

Most dairymen in Iowa are not trou- 
bled with the problem of having skim 
milk to feed their calves. The reason 
for this is that most of the dairy prod- 
ucts go to creameries. However, where 
milk is being sold to a cheese factory 
or to city dairies, the problem of rais- 
ing the calves is more difficult. 

In cases of this kind it is always 
well to start the calves off with milk 
from their mothers. The first milk 
from a fresh cow is laxative in char- 
acter and helps to get the calf started 
better than ordinary milk. Milk feed- 
ing should continue for two weeks be- 
fore any attempt it made to substitute 
even skim milk. Usually enough but- 
ter is needed in the home to use up 
the cream from this product. Then 
commercial calf mixtures can be add- 
ed to the mixture of skim milk and 
whole milk. Small amounts ‘should 
be added at first, gradually increasing 
the amount as the calf learns to eat. 
As the calf learns to eat the calf feed, 
the amount of whole milk can be 
reduced, and in a few weeks it is pos- 
sible to leave off the skim milk. 

The New Jersey experiment station 
recommends a calf meal made of 
equal parts by weight of old-process 
linseed meal, hominy feed, wheat mid- 
dlings and high grade dried blood. 
Ground corn meal could be substituted 
for the hominy feed in this section of 
the country. Dried skim milk is often 
used in mixtures of this kind. The 
feed mixture is added to a small quan- 
tity of cold water and stirred to make 
a thick paste. Then a gallon of hot 
water is added for each pound of meal 
used. This is stirred and allowed to 
cool to body temperature when it is 
fed to the calves. When calves are 
drinking milk it is mixed with the 
milk in small quantities at first, grad- 
ually increasing the amount as the 
calf grows and develops. 

Where plenty of skim milk is avail- 
able many farmers have had excellent 
success by giving their calves ground 
corn. Others will add a small amount 
of linseed meal with the corn. This 
grain is given to the calves after they 


«have finished drinking their milk but _ 


before they are turned from their 
stanchions. 





Community Interests in 
Dairying 

Probably no other line of farming 
is so dependent upon a community as 
is dairying. This is true not only from 
the standpoint of marketing, but also 
from the standpoint of breeding. 

In a community where dairying is 
one of the important enterprises there 
is.usually a predominant breed. When 
this occurs the new breeder can choose 
the same breed as the other men in 
the neighborhood. In this way he 
will usually be able to have access to 
better sires. Tried sires may also be 
transferred from one breeder to an- 
other with less cost and effort than 
where a breeder is more or less isolat- 
ed from other breeders. 

A dairy community makes it easier 
to have cow testing associations. 
These are vital assets in building up 
profitable herds. Where a dairyman 
is isolated he must do the testing and 
weighing for himself. This often 
means that accurate records will not 
be kept. 

Communities that are noted for some 
particular breed of cattle have a bet- 





ter outlet for surplus breeding stock. 
Buyers like to go where they are apt 
to find considerable stock for sale as 
it gives them opportunity for wider 
selection. 

The marketing phases of the dairy 
question are important. Dairymen 
that are isolated are either dependent 
upon local demand for their product or 
they must sell to a cream station or 
make direct shipments to some cream- 
ery. Figures show that the prices 
paid by local co-operative creameries 
in good dairy centers are higher than 
that received by people who sell to 
cream stations or make direct ship- 
ments. The reason is that such cream- 
eries secure a higher quality cream 
and save on buying costs, thus paying 
larger prices to the producer. 

Farmers who are interested in dairy- 


ing should tackle their problem from 


a community standpoint. Such com- 
munity interest can be stimulated 
purely from a financial standpoint. It 
pays to work together in most lines of 
farming, but with dairying it is one of 
the essentials that can not be avoided 
if the best interests of the different 
individuals are to receive their best 
reward. 





Experiments in Feeding Cattle 


When poor roughage is fed to dairy 
cows mineral supplements are shown 
to be necessary in a recent publication 
of the Wisconsin experiment station. 
Three cows fed on timothy hay, corn 
silage and a grain mixture were poor 
producers of milk. In addition they 


were slow to breed and when bred: 


they tended to dry up from six weeks 
to two months earlier than three cows 
fed on alfalfa hay. 

Another test on minerals showed 
that cows producing from fifty to sixty 
pounds of milk daily without direct 
exposure to sunlight were unable to 
maintain a calcium balance in their 
bodies even tho the ration was other- 
wise adequate. When the cows were 
exposed to sunlight for six hours 
daily they decreased the loss of cal- 
cium from their bodies by 25 per cent. 

In a comparison of soybean hay ver- 
sus alfalfa hay the cows produced ap- 
proximately the same amount of but- 
terfat and milk but the cows on soy- 
Loan hay gained only half as much 
body weight and wasted more of their 
hay. The results of this test, which 
does not check with tests run at some 
other stations, shows that soybean hay 
was calculated to be worth 73 per 
cent as much as alfalfa hay. 

In this connection itis interesting to 
note some experiments that were con- 
ducted in chopping alfalfa and soy- 
bean hay. No advantage was noted 
in chopping alfalfa, but the cows wast- 
ed less of the soybean hay. This 
caused the chopping to improve the 
value of soybean hay by 23 per cent. 
These figures indicate’ that it may 
prove profitable to chop soybean hay 
when used for feeding dairy cattle. 


Tons of Milk 


To make a ton of milk in a month 
is‘a record few cows under ordinary 
farm conditions, with twice-a-day milk- 
ing, will make. That Smith Brothers, 
near the Quaker village ‘of Whittier, in 
Linn county, Iowa, have three such 
cows in their Holstein herd was dis- 
closed when* L. C. Adams, tester, 
checked up his records for December. 
Canary, Kate and Blacky, combined, 
gave 200.6 pounds of milk the day the 
tester visited the farm. This is almost 
three ten-gallon cans of milk and more 
than some herds of twelve cows pro- 
duced. The three cows averaged 73.6 
pounds butterfat for December and 219 
pounds more than a ton of fluid milk 
each.—C, W._B. 
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pace demands special 
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Between periods of freshening 
a cow has little chance to build 
up a reserve vigor to carry her 
through the terrific strain of 
producing a vigorous offspring. 
All her energy is directed to 
milk production. 

No wonder so many cows break un- 
der the unnatural load. Expensive and 
serious disorders rob you of profits— 
make the cow an expensive boarder. 

Elements that 
are lacking in the 
ration—no matter 
how well balanced 
—are needed to 
safely approach 
calving. Kow-Kare 
supplies these ele- 
ments. It builds 
up the digestive 
and _ reproductive 
organs — makes 
them function nat- 
urally and without 

drain on bodily vigor. 

Feed a tablespoonful of Kow-Kare 
with the grain for three weeks before 
andafter freshening. Note the absence 
of serious ‘troubles, the strength of the 
calf, the vigor of the cow. You’ll never 
fail to give Kow-Kare to freshening 
cows once you’ve tried it. 

Feed dealers, general stores, drug- 
gists have Kow-Kare. Large size $1.25 
—6cans for $6.25. Small can 65c. Full 
directionson each can for treating such 
cow illsas Barrenness, Retained After- 
birth, Abortion, Bunches, Scours, Lost 
Appetite, etc. If your dealer is not sup- 
plied, we will send Kow-Kare postpaid. 

Write us for free copy of our new 
hoes “More Milk from the Cows You 

ve.” 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC. 
. Lyndonville, Vermont 
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and Conditions 
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HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT 








lowa Master Farm Homemakers 


AM wondering just how to describe 

for you the five women who were 
honored recently at Ames with the ti- 
tle of Master Farm Homemaker. Plain 
words ought to serve for they are 
plain country women, representing a 
eraft that is in no way pretentious, nor 
ever has been. 

But ne one could hardly say they 
were plain country women, either. 
That description has been applied too 
many times, I fear, to the stolid drudge 
type of woman on the farm who airs 
her plainness because it excuses her 
from keeping up with the times or 
from taking an active interest in any- 
thing outside the home circle. Ob- 
viously, these women were not that 
sort, for to earn a Master Farm Home- 
maker title a great many things are 
required,. as you shall see. 

In the first place, each one of them 


had to be nominated by five of her 


neighbors on blanks especially pre- 
pared for the purpose by the Farmer’s 
Wife magazine of St. Paul, Minn., 
which is sponsoring Master Farm 
Homemaker contests in twenty-four 
other states besides Iowa. Seventy- 
four women were nominated in Towa. 
Sixty of those nominated filled out so- 
called work sheets giving a detailed 
account of themselves, their homes 
and their community life. Out of the 
sixty only five were ehosen for the 
final honors. And the five were: Mrs. 
W. H. Royer, of Dallas county; Mrs. 


Roy M. Joslin, Jones county; Mrs. M. . 


H. Runkle, Clinton county; Mrs. War- 
den Logan, Scott county, and Mrs. J. 
O. Smith, Marshall county. 

The youngest Master Farm Home- 
maker is barely thirty years of age; 
the eldest, less than fifty. They live 
on farms varying in size from 160 to 
320 acres. Three of them live on rent- 
ed farms. Three of them have had 
college training and a fourth has had 
summer school work in a college. 
But one has had home economics train- 
ing in college. All of them do their 
own work with occasional help from 
small children, husbands and -neigh- 
bors. during rush times. And oddly 
enough, each one has. two children. 
They all wash on Monday and iron on 
Tuesday. and: plan their work so: that 
they have some leisure each day for 
recreation or rest or whatever they 
care to do. They are all in good 
health. None has ever had any seri- 
ous illness in her life. Four ef the 
five have health examinations each 
year for themselves and their fami- 
lies. And all five had. dental examina- 
tions for themselves and their fami- 
lies: every six months. Incidentally, it 
is of interest to know, I think, that 
each of them voted at the last na- 
tional, state, county and school elec- 
tions. 

‘They are the sort of women who 
would grace any occasion, good look- 
ing and. good to look at, the kind we 
often describe with the phrase “fine 
looking” when we wish to imply some- 
thing more than beauty. They are dis- 
tinetly feminine women for all their 
proving themselves to be: so capable. 
And they know how to wear their 
clothes as. well as to appear well 
dressed. The older ones seemed to 
have a serenity of expression that 
those whe were younger lacked. Yet 
not one showed, in her face at least, 
that she was not perfectly satisfied 
with her choice of a profession. They 
seemed very proud, in fact, to be farm 
homemakers, tho each was extremelly 
medest and humble about being 
classed: as a@ Master Farm Home- 
maker. 

Perhaps it might be better not to 
strain too much at persenal descrip- 


tions of them but to give you the facts 


“as the homemakers themselves have 


recorded them: 

Mrs. Roy M. Joslin, the youngest 
Master Farm Homemaker, lives on a 
200 acre rented farm. She has a son 
and daughter four and two years old, 
respectively. She drives her own car 
and manages her household so that 
she has time to be active in church 
work, in Four-H Club work and in 
Farm Bureau. Moreover, she sees to 
it that one hour is given over every 
afternoon to play with her two chil- 
dren and allows nothing to interfere 
with this daily playtime. She is a 
home economics college graduate, has 
lived all her life on a farm, and is 
teaching her children to enjoy and ap- 
preciate the things of country living. 
She observes health rules in eating, 
exercising and sleeping for herself and 
sees to it that her family does the 
same. She works by a schedule, plans 
her work in advance, and has ar- 
ranged her kitchen so that it is as con- 
venient as it is possible to make it 
with the materials at hand. 

Mrs. W. H. Royer has lived on the 


keeps household accounts and has a 
weekly schedule for her work. To- 
gether with her family she takes a va- 
cation each summer. She is a grad- 
uate of Grinnell College and taught 
country school for five years before 
getting into the homemaking profes- 
sion. Needless to say, she has a mod- 
ernly equipped kitchen and lists her 
electric refrigerator as her favorite 
piece of labor-saving equipment. 

Mrs. Warden Logan, of Scott coun- 
ty, has lived on a farm all her life. 
The Logans live on a 160-acre farm 
which they own and have a completely 
modern home, built new five years 
ago. Mrs. Logan planned the house 
and has it arranged for the greatest 
comfort and convenience to the family. 
At the time they built she made a 
thoro study of kitchen arrangement 
with time and step-saving conveni- 
ences in mind. Her up-to-date equip- 
ment helps her to have more time for 
community work and more leisure for 
doing little things with the children 
and fussing with her garden. Some of 
her favorite labor and time savers are 
the following: Running water with 








The Master Farm Homemakers gather at 
chat, ard, more important, to have their picture taken. 


are: 


same farm in Dallas county for seven- 
teen years. There are 200 acres in 
the farm and Mirs. Royer has carried 
her share and more by keeping the 
house and raising fine flocks of pure- 
bred chickens which last year netted 
her a little less than a thousand dol- 
lars.. She is active in community work, 
having a record of serving as county 
project leader of women’s Farm Bu- 
reau work for five years; three years 
as president of the missionary society, 
and two years as president of the aid 
society. Mrs. Royer has two sons, fif- 
teen and ten years. of age. She ap- 
pears to have radiant health and her 
record tells that she has never had a 
serious illness and seldom ever has a 
headache or a cold. Her fine flock of 
chickens is her hobby and she spends 
a great deal of time caring for them. 
She lives in a modern house which she 
helped to plan and which she says is 
as convenient as she would wish to 
have it. She has helped to make the 
yard about their house as lovely as 
the indoors by planting trees, shrubs 
and flowers according to a plan 
worked out for them by a landscape 
architect. She buys all of her clothes 
ready made because she prefers to 
raise chickens and finds no time for 


sewing left in her work schedule. She 





Home Economies Ffall for a soeial 
Frem left to right, they 
Mrs. W. H. Royer, Mrs. M. H. Runkle, Mrs. Warden Logan, Mrs. J. O. Smith 
and Mrs. Roy M. Joslin. 


mixing adjustable faucets, iceless ice- 
box, power washer (electric), built-in 
ironing board, electrie iron, oil stove, 
kitchen cabinet, steam cooker, teacart 
and fruit press. 

Mrs. Logan has two sons, ten and 
four years of age. Her boys have a 
playground in the back yard with 
swings, a fireplace and a tent, all of 
which was her inspiration. She re- 
ports that the whole family enjoy the 
outdoor fireplace and have a great 
many picnics during the open season. 
Also that playing camp is the favorite 
sport with the boys. AIl of the family 
have physical examinations every six 
months and dental examinations oft- 
ener than that. 

Mrs. Logan says that her working 
schedule helps her to have time for 
the vital things that otherwise might 
get crowded out. And she counts 
among these, reading, studying and 
playing with the children. She is 
something of a gardener, having a 
wild flower garden and a partnership 
vegetable garden with the boys. The 
boys care for their part of the garden 
and sell what they get from it. Mrs. 
Logan believes this is good business 
experience for them. 

In being a good homemaker she has 
not neglected community affairs. She 





has served as county chairman one 


women’s work, as publicity Chairmay | 
and secretary in the township Fary 
Bureau and is active in the local 
ehurch. 

Mrs. M. H. Runkle, of Clinton coy. 
ty, lives on a 280-acre farm whieh js 
rented from Mr. Runkle’s father. hp 
farm has been her home for the pag 
ten years. There are two children j 
her family, a girl thirteen and z boy 
ten. She is a graduate of Grinngj 
College, has followed home projec 
work closely sinee it was started jp 
her county and is ehiefly interesteq 
in making her home the sort of plate 
where, as she says, “the children ay 
eontented and glad to stay, wher 
mother and father are accepted a 
companions rather than instructors 
and mentors.” She visits the seheg| 
frequently, is active im Farm Bareay 
work, having served as county cha. 
man of the women’s project work, anj 
helps with the work of the Ioeal 
church aid and missionary societicg 
Her. house is heated by a furnace anj 
she has running water, tho the honse 
is not altogether modern otherwise, 
As aids to more efficient housekeep 
ing and homemaking she makes use of 
a breakfast corner in the kitchen, uses 


a tin canning outfit, washes with, gas. . 


oline power in the basement, and man. 
ages so that each member of the fam- 


ily has definite tasks to do regularly, | 


Each member of her family has phys- 
ical and dental examinations regu- 
larly and she sees to it that they have 
the things in their diet that they ought 
to have. She follows a plan in getting 


her work done and enjoys some le- | 


sure time each day in resting, reading, 
Her family goes on an auto trip each 
summer after threshing is over. They 
camp and enjoy having the whole fam- 
ily along for this regular playtime. 
Her home has a large library and she 
follows the custom of reading to the 
children at bedtime each night. 

Mrs. J. O. Smith, of Marshall coun 
ty, lives on a 320-acre farm, rented for 
the present, while they are paying for 
their own farm which they hope to 
move onto in the next few years. She 
has lived in the same community for 
twelve years and on the same farm for 
seven years. Previous to that time 
she taught country school for fow 
years. The house which she lives in 
is thirty-five years old and is not moé 
ern, but she has arranged it as col 
veniently as she can. She uses gast 
line power to wash with in a wasl 
house. Her favorite time and labor 
savers are: A sink and drain board 
and a cistern pump, also a_ bread 
mixer. 

Mrs. Smith has two daughters, eler 
en and six years old. The whole fam- 
ily enjoy good health and are very set 
dom sick. They have physical exami 
nations once a year and go to be looked 
over by the dentist every six months. 
Besides that, she plans meals and 
school lunches with care. 

Mrs. Smith has been active in local 
and county Farm Bureau work, has 
taught Sunday school for _ thirteel 
years and is otherwise active i 
church and community work. With 
her family she plans to take at least 
a week’s vacation every summer. Tw 
years ago they drove to the Black 
Hills; 
dam and over into Illinois. 


parent study courses and reads a 

deal with this in mind. And she & 
teaching her children the appreciation 
of country living thru nature study 


work in which she studies right alomé 


with them. 


last summer to the Keokuk © 
She is fot 
lowing closely the child training aad | 
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made to order for 


arm Laundering 


now available with gasoline drive 
built specially for a home-washer 


EADOWS is the washer 
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THE MEADOWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Bloomington, Illinois, U. S. A. ‘ 
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Now white lead 
is the easzest 
paint to. use 

on the farm 


Now it is easier to-paint farm 
property—and increase its value 
—with pure white lead paint. 
Thenew Eagle Soft Paste is pure 
white lead with more pure lin- 
seed oil ground in—ready to 
thin as:you paint. Consequently, 
Soft Paste saves a great deal of 
time and labor, 

Write today for the free 
folder giving Soft Paste mixing 
formulae. It will come in handy 
whezx you paint. The Eagle- 
Picher Lead Company, 134 
North La Salle Street, Chicago. 


~’ EAGLE 
Soft Paste 


PURE WHITE LEAD 


OLD DUTCH PROCESS 





‘Prepared to save painting time 

f ele No555 $6.45 Write for 

1 NEW 
CATALOG 


. Sin, 
brim 
of cowboys’ wear- 
ing apparel and 
riding equipment. 
All stytes of 
STETSONS. 
: Satisfaction Guaranteed 
= : or Money Refunded. 
STOCKMAN-FARMER SUPPLY (0., 
2629 Lawrence St., Denver, Cole. 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of 





the Sabbath School 


Lessons are as they were made sae agi by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 


sionally be made y by additi 


the quarterly reviews. 





the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Eact fasue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by aux other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 








Jesus and the Twelve 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for March 4, 1928. Mark, 1:16-20; 
2:13, 24; 3:13-19; 6:7-13, 30. Printed— 


. Mark, 3:13-25;. 67-13.) 


“And he goeth up into the mountain, 


. and calleth unto him whom he himself 
. would; and they went unto him. 
» And he appointed twelve, that they 


(14) 


might be with him, and that he might 


send them forth to preach, (15) and to | 


have authority to cast out demons: 
“And he called unto him the twelve, 
and began to send them forth two by 
two; and he gave them authority over 
the unclean spirits; (8) and he charged 
them that they should take nothing for 
their journey, save a staff only; no 
bread, no wallet, no money in their 


purse; (9) but to go shod with san- 
dals: and, said he, put not on two 
coats. (10) And he said unto them, 


wheresoever ye enter into a house, 
there abide until ye depart thence. 
(11) And whatsoever place shall not 
receive you, and they hear you not, ag 
ye go forth thence, shake off the dust 
that is under your feet for a testimony 
unto them. (12) And they went out, 
and preached that men should repent. 
(13) And they cast out many demons, 
and anointed with oil many that were 
sick; and healed them.” 

To get the proper viewpoint of the 
lesson it is necessary to mention some 
occurrences which rendered this mis- 
sion of the twelve necessary in the 


carrying out of His work. From Luke | 


8: 19:20, and Mark, 3:31-35, we learn 
that His mother and His brethren had 
come to see Him, but He declined to 
see them. They were evidently great- 
ly alarmed for His safety in view of 
the gathering storm of hatred and per- 
secution. They evidently felt that He 
was going too far, was wearing Him- 
self ont, perhaps raising needless op- 
position. His answer was substantial- 
ly the same as what He had given to 
His mother in the temple when He 
was only twelve years old: that family 
relations must give way to the work 
of the Father. Probably with a view 
to calming their fears and-give them 
a clearer insight into His work He 
pays a visit to His mother at Nazareth. 
While there He goes to the synagogue 
on the Sabbath, awakens bitter opposi- 
tion and narrowly escapes death at 
the hands of His fellow townsmen. 
(Mark, 6:16.) 

Three other things happened at 
about this time. An imsurrectiou had 
oceurred in Jerusalem, led by the Gali- 
leans, which was summarily sup- 
pressed by the Roman power. The 
soldiers under the order of Pilate even 
entered the temple and put to death 
some of these turbulent Galileans 
while they were killing their own sac- 
rifices (Luke, 13:1-2). It was felt in 
Galilee that temple profanation was 
added to murder. In making some im- 
provements in the city, the tower of 
Siloam had fallen and killed eighteen 
men; and this was regarded as a judg- 
ment for obeying the Romans even by 
doing servile work. (Luke, 13:4). 
More important than all, Herod had 
murdered John the Baptist for rebuk- 
ing him for the crime of incest. There 
was, therefore, tremendous excitement 
thruout all Galilee. 

The multitudes were hungering to 
hear the Word, and moved the heart 
of Jesus with compassion because they 
were distressed and scattered, as 
sheep without a shepherd. The har- 
vest was plenteous. Notwithstanding 
the bitter opposition of the Scribes 
and Pharisees and all this political and 


social turmoil, the common = people | 





were really anxious to head the Word. 
Jesus felt that at this time of unrest 
and disquiet He must have help, and 
at once, and no ove could help Him 
except His own disciples, who had 
been with Him as pupils for a year and 
a half. They had seen his mighty 
works. They had opportunity to catch 
His spirit, and had absolute faith 
in Him; and so, after clothing them 
with power to do in His name. the 
mighty works which they had seen 
Him do, He sends them forth on their 
first mission. Before this they had 
been pupils or disciples. He now, so 
to speak, organizes them. into a mis- 
sionary society, calls them apostles, 
that is, men sent on a mission. 

He limits their field. . They were not 
to go to the Gentiles, that is, to the 
heathen country eastward across the 
lake, nor northward into Tyre and 
Sidon. 
their kindred in Semaria. To do either 
of these things would needlessly dis- 
eredit them with the Jews and pro- 
voke greater hostility. The instruc- 
tion as to their manner of working 
practically excluded them from Judea 
and from the synagogues in Galilee. 
They were not qualified to deal with 
the Pharisee and Sadducee, the lawyer 
and the priest. Their mission was to 
the common people, the “lost sheep of 
the house of Israel.” There was the 
present ‘harvest: These hungry peo- 
ple, who looked up like sheep to their 
leaders and were not fed, now needed 
instruction. 

They needed to know that the king- 
dom of heaven was at hand. That was 


' to be the text of their preaching, the 


main theme: “The kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.” This was the theme upon 
which Jesus had been preaching all 
these months, and the character of 
which He has elucidated in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. As their creden- 
tials He gave them power to do just 
what He had done—to heal the sick, 
to cleanse the lepers, to raise the dead, 
to cast out demons. He had never 
given them that power before. To do 
these things himself means one thing; 
to give those who believed in Him that 
power- was another, and from the 
standpoint of the public would be a 
vastly greater thing: The kingdom of 
heaven must indeed be coming, when 
those who are in the kingdom can do 
works which in their very nature re- 
quire a delegated Divine power. The 
fact that this power could be delegated 
and was delegated was a matter of the 
most tremendous significance to the 
people, especially in their: state of 
mind. : 

Tho clothing them with this Divine 
power, He remembers their human 
weaknesses. He keeps. them away 
from the heathen and from what were 
regarded as the religious classes, who 
were then the. cavilers and doubters. 
Knowing their weakness, He sent 
them out two by two. There is pro- 
found philosophy in this; A man’s 
eourage is greatly strengthened if he 
has another man to stand by him. 
This grows out of the deepest instincts 
of human nature. Altho we are not 
told so, no doubt He paired them off 
with infinite wisdom, so that the 
strength of one might supplement the 
weakness of another. 

He did not allow them to make any 
special preparation for this journey. 
It was evidently not a long one. They 
were not to take any money of any 
kind with them, not even the little 
brass pieces, “coppers,” as we would 
say. They were to earry no wallet 
nor an extra coat nor extra shoes. 
but to go shod with sandals. They 
were to throw themselves absolutely 


They were not even to go to. 








Blue Mondays or other blue 
wash days are almost a thing 
of the past in the modem 
farm home. If you are still 
doing your washing with the 
old fashioned hand methods 
and slaving over a wasb- 
board and a hand wringer, 
you should make up your 
mind right now to get away 
from it. The cost of a power 
washing machine, of a handy | 
gasoline stove for boiling your 
clothes, and a gasoline or 
kerosene water heater really 
amounts to so little in com- 
parison with the time and 
labor saved that it is foolish 
economy to be without these 
conveniences. We ‘‘Farm 
Service’? Hardware Men can 
tell you the whole story and 
show you the new methods 
and new kinds of equipment 
that make one of the hardest 


_ jobs of the old farm days an 


easy one today. 


“Tag” stores are also the 
right place to buy such little 
things as clothes lines, pails, 
boilers, irons, ironing boards 
and other housekeeping ne- 
cessities. You will be sure of 
a fair price, of goods that will 
give you real satisfaction and 
long use when you buy tiem 
from us. Look for the “tag” 


in the window. 
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North Dakota 
Weather 


“Fair and Warmer’’ facts 
’ surprise new settlers 


me of the interesting features of 
;movement of farmers to low priced 
din North Dakota is the surprise 
sf the older Corn Belt resident when 
learns the facts about North Da- 
ota’s weather. 
Officials of the Greater North Da- 
ota Association recently published a 
statement from the records of the 
United States Weather Bureau show- 
ing that: 
100 Hours More Sunshine 
j—North Dakota has'100 more hours 
| of sunshine every crop season than the 
| so-called corn belt, thereby maturing 
crops in a shorter season. 
3—North Dakota’s average tempera- 
ture in the winter of 1925-1926 was 
90.9 degrees above zero. The weather 
averaged within 10 degrees of freezing 
all winter. Severe winters are rare. 


Less Snowfall Reported 
3—North Dakota has less snowfall 
than many other states east and south. 
469 per cent of North Dakota’s 
rainfall comes in the growing season, 
April to August. 


5—Summer weather (for 25 years) — 


Mas averaged 69.4 degrees for June, 
~ July and August. 
Wet Seasons. Unknown 


- _§—North. Dakota rarely has cold 
'-yains, sleet storms, or deep mud. 
» “Wet” seasons are rare in the state. 


7—North Dakota has fewer torna- 


| does and blizzards than other North- 


_-ern-and Central States. 
> “Sunshine and rain and fertile soil 
are needed to make a farm success- 
ful,’ Mr. C. E. Danielson, president of 
The Association, said. 
“North Dakota soil is the most fer- 
stile in the world, according to the U.S. 
Bureau of Soils, ana we never need 
any commercial fertilizer. 


Build 7,000 Mile Highway 
“North Dakota is now engaged in 
a huge road building program, cover- 
ing 7,000 miles of state highway, and 
about half of the work is completed. 


“Good roads, good weather, fertile 
soil, and low land prices, are four of 
the main reasons why farmers through- 
out the agricultural sections are turn- 
ing their attention to North Dakota.” 


Write for the Facts 


The Greater North Dakota Associa- 
tion was founded by 7,000 farmers and 
business men interested in upbuilding 
the-state by teaching diversified farm- 
ing, promoting good roads and schools, 
and bringing in good citizens to be 
their neighbors. They have no land 
for sale, but will assist you in locating 
on land that will earn a profit, and 


@ that will show you how to make the’ 


most of the opportunity which exists 
in North Dakota today, for every real 
farmer. To start with, clip out and 
mail the coupon below, for free infor- 
mation. 








Headquarters: FARGO, N. D. 


Branches 
Bismarck Jamestown Minot 
kinson Grand-Forks Valley City 
Devils Lake Mandan Williston 
W-2-24 


1 am interested in North Dakota farm- 
. ing prospects, particularily the subjects 
Checked below. Please send me the facts. 
O Small Grains 

O Dairying 

O Beef, Sheep; Hogs 


0 Coarse Grains 
O) Poultry 
C] Climate, Soil 
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upon the people whom they were to 


-gerve, on the principle that a man who 


does a kind deed, actually does it, will 
so win the confidence of those whom 


| he serves, that his temporary wants 


will be supplied. 

When they were to go into a town, 
they were to make inquiries as to the 
people best disposed to hear the gos- 
pel. Having ascertained this fact, 
they were to go to the house and sa- 
lute it in the ordinary manner of polite 
salutation. If their information had 
been correct and the people of that 
house gave them proper welcome, they 
were to stay there as long as they 
stayed in that town. That was to be 
their headquarters, where people who 
desired to hear their message could 
come. If they were not kindly re- 
ceived, they were to spend no time in 
disptte or argument, but simply to 
shake the dust off their feet against 
that house and go elsewhere. The re- 
sponsibility would rest upon those, 
who, having had an offer of a place 
in the kingdom, refused. 

We can thus picture these apostles 
on their journey, earnest, sincere men 
with a mission, men -with a message, 
men who had no time to waste while 
delivering it, men who were prepared 
to do the same mighty works of which 
the people had heard for over a year 
all thruout Galilee, men who were 
prepared to endure whatever might 
come upon them; without resentnient, 
content simply to testify in the name 
of their Master against those who re- 
fused the glad tidings. 

The lesson covers that part of the 
instructions which relates to this first 
journey. (It must have been a brief 
one, for the territory covered by Jesus 
at this time was only about the size 
of two of our counties.) If we read 
Matthew 10, we_ shall find that 
these instructions were preparatory to 
the instructions which the apostles 
would require for their larger mission 
to the Jewish people. For we read, 
“Ye shall not have gone thru the cities 
of Israel, till the Son of Man be 
come,” which evidently refers to the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Ro- 
mans. (Matthew 10:23.) 


Patchwork Thots 


/ MAN who writes most interest- 
ingly about the mental processes 
of human beings suggests that people 
put their environments to certain 
tests, namely, how much of beauty is 
there in their environment which 
draws them out, liberates thought and 
action and holds interest indefinitely, 
and how much of ugliness that dis- 
tresses? Only those things which are 
capable of making us feel, whether in 
music, pictures, architecture, land- 
scapes or whatnot, are, worth living 
with. It is only those things which 
can hold our interest after their new- 
ness has worn off, that are truly 
good art. 





























Have you noticed what a lot of love- 
ly sunsets we’ve been having lately? 
The sunsets and that mulberry-col- 
ored haze that accompanies winter 
sunset certainly adds to the beauty 
side of our environments. 

And if you live off a graveled road 
or concrete highway, you have prob- 
ably noticed, too, how ugly and dis- 
tressing the muddy roads are. 





The adolescent is a sort of contra- 
diction. Boys and girls during this 
age need a great deal of help and ad- 
vice and yet they are by nature nei- 
ther willing nor ready to take advice. 
Oftentimes giving them opportunities 
to figure things out for themselves 
and make decisions, using the guid- 
ing rather than the pulling and com- 
manding methods helps a long way to- 
ward adjusting the contradictions and 
making them see right and reason. 





There is one school of thought to- 
day which believes that there is ac- 








results. 








and Money 


You can bake a double batch of 
bread with OCCIDENT Special 
Patent Flour, saving the work 
and cost of several baking days 
a month. 


Just try OCCIDENT once. We 
unconditionally guarantee YOUR 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
General Offices, Minneapolis, Mi 


GECIDENT 
FLOUR cate 





Minn, 











tually economic -sin and _ spiritual 
waste in a multiplicity of churches 
and that in the future there will be 
many fewer than there are now. Also 
that there will be less denominational- 
ism and that churches will be judged © 
and live or die according to whether 
the quality of life of its members is 
honest and good or the opposite. 

There is a “lot of meat” in that line 
of thought—J. W. 





OTTED plants, both flowering and 
foliage, will behave normally if 
given regular care. The soil must 
never be allowed to dry out complete- 
ly, nor should it be kept too wet. In- 
spect jardinieres frequently for stand- 
ing water and remove same promptly. 
Hot, dry air in the living-room-is not 
conducive te the health of the plant— 
nor to the human, either, for that mat- 
ter. Keeping some pans or dishes of 
water about helps; also steam escap- 
ing from the teakettle. 





ICE-BOX COOKIES 


1 cup butter 

2 cups brown sugar 

2 eges 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

3% cups fleur 

1 teaspoon soda 

¥% -teaspoon salt 

1 cup pecan nuts 

Cream butter and gradually a@a@ ‘the 

sugar. Beat eggs light and add and mix 
in the vanilla and the flour sifted with 
the soda and the salt. Add pecan mets ; 
broken in small pieces. Beat until the | 
mixture is smooth, then turn éimto a but- 
tered bread pan. Set in the ice-box over | 
night or in a cool but not freezing place. 
Turn from the pan in the morning; cut 
the loaf in halves lengthwise, then cut 
in very thin slices and bake. NE 
















SUPERIOR Automobile and 
Tractor Oils are 100% Pure 
Pennsylvania. ‘Gives better 
compression and more-miles per 
gallon. One ofithe’best oils on 
the market. Ht will pay you to 
investigate our extremely low 
prices. 


Farmers Union Service Ass’n 
300:S. W. Sth St. Des Moines, Ia. 





-—FARMERS WANTED 


in each neighborhood to help us sell your neigh- 
bors our “Ford Car” Feed Grinder and Power 
Plant Unit. Power unitsold separately. Works 
@irect. from crankshaft on front endof any Ford 
car or truck. Operate your elevator, saw, shell- 

er, mixer, washer, pump jack, small 
. ft, etc. with 
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The necessity for careful feeding of 
poultry is beyond question. Hens won’t 
lay profitably, chickswon’t thrive with- 
outit. Haphazard feeding brings only - 
haphazard results. Thequestionis: what 
ration will youfeed. Wherewill you get 
it and how will you know beforehand 
that it is going to give good results? 


Let Experts Mix 














Your Poultry Feed 


The Trade-mark is 
the manufacturer’s 
signature, yoursafe 
guide to reliable 
products. 
















N THE composition of an ideal 

poultry feed there are many in- 
gredients not grown on your own 
farm. Animal protein, dry butter- 
milk, mill by-products, organic 
mineral extracts, you must buy in 
the market. 


Picture a crew of keen buyers, 


watching the output of every mill 
and factory, ready to pay cash. They 
take trainloads at a time; command 
the lowest possible price, but they 
buy only on rigid chemical 
analysis. Every ingredient 
must be choice or they don’t 
accept it. 


Another crew of experts, 
posted up to the minute on 
researches, combines these 
choice ingredients into a 
complete commercial 
feed. With modern 
power machinery they 


mix acarload as cheaply as you could 
mix a few hundred pounds. The 
result .is a mixed feed of known 
value. Everysackis the same. Good 
because it is madethat way. Econo- 
mical because of mass buying and 
mass production. Trade-marked to 
show who stands back of it. 


If you should go into the market 
as an individual purchaser to buy a 
few hundred pounds of any of these 
ingredients, you could not secure 
either quality or price to compare 
with the purchases of these experts, 


When you buya high grade com- 
mercial mixed feed, it means that 
you have the most skilled buyers 
and the most expert students of feed- 
ing problems to mix your feed for 
you. By the economies of modern 
business they are able to furnish it at 
a lower cost than a feed of similar 
quality which youcan mix yourself. 


You Can Depend on Feeds You Buy 
mee from Advertisers in Wallaces’ Farmer 
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DOWN ax 
DIXIE 


W.R. Brown (New Orleans) 

writes, “Will you kindly 

-send me your poultry man- 

ual? My copy sent me last 

season was lost. My first 

hatch is due soon and I am 

not quite sure as to the for- 

mula for starting feed. Used 

A. ~ this formula last season and 

,hever have I grown such 

chicks, though I have been 

at it twenty years. No loss, no weaklings, and 
i ‘owth.”” 


amazing ‘ 


put BUTTERMILK 


| inyour POULTRY FEED 


Don’t be fooled — make sure that there is 
enough buttermilk in your mixed feed. 

Add at least 10% Collis Process Pure Dried 
Buttermilk; you will have healthier chicks, early 
laying pullets and fatter broilers. 


: FREE If you have not received our 
booklet “Feed from Egg to 
Market”—send us your feed dealer’s name— 


the book will be mailed to you free. 


COLLIS PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept.32 CLINTON, IOWA 








_ —, Miss 
BROODER HOUSE 
Tapered sides and sloping windows to let the 
sunshine in. Two big windows and upper half of 
main door fitted with Vio-Ray Glass which floods 
entire house with life-giving violet sun rays. 
Taper shape makes houses easier to heat. Doors 
hung on slant holds them open or shut as left. 


Sani-Mesh Floor—Prevents Diseases 


— Increases Capacity — Saves Work 


Free Catalog Folder tells all about this great new fea- 
‘ ture—found only in Rowe Br: r Houses. 
Geni A wire mesh floor, strong enough to sup- 
\ port heavy man and brooder stove, placed 
41% inches above house floor—lets drop- 
ings fall through. Proven to prevent White 
jiarrhea, Pneumonia and other chick diseases. 
Makes house-cleaning easy. No cold floor to 
Shae chine re Faished either with or with- 
a e1 - 
out Sank-Mesh Floor. Write oe Folder c 
Cco., 935 * jes te 
Hews Vente cone Hos Houses and Self: Feeders 





So Little Bother to do Your Own 
Hatching in the Old Time 
“SUCCESSFUL” INCUBATOR 


This is proved by the “Successful” 35 

ar record. You want the ‘‘Success- 
ear. Sell 
help feed 


NCUBATOR 
“SUCCESSFUL”? “susaror or 
| Write me a postal for book and prices. Get my Latest 
Money-Saving ere 
“SUCCESSFUL” Grain 
furnish food— 


ul’’ for a sure success this 
ickens 





TWIN ©FY geuye CHICK 
FLOAT SO) ES) (Cbg BROODER 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Which tells all about the TWIN-FLOAT So!-Hot— 
the wickless oil burning brooder that will help you 
Taise more chicks this season. Its Automatic Twin- 
Float Oil Level is the greatest invention even de- 
for chick brood: easy perate as a gas 
stove—no wicks—no fumes ki moth- 
ered chicks. Costs less than old fashioned wick 
brooders. Catalog free—send for it today. 











lumber, 2-in. framework, 
tongue and grooved V 
nted tight fitting sidi—-g. 
Front opening has door, 


: | Two windows in the roof. 
= netting and muslin screen, scientifically 
# and ventilated. We also make Hog Houses. 
Chere Boy Sales Co., Des Moines, lowa 
~ Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 




















THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








The Value in Eggs 


As egg week approaches and the 
state colleges feel the urge to stress 
the value of eggs and poultry as com- 
pared to other foods and meats, and 
as chambers of commerce, business 
clubs, Farm Bureaus and similar or- 
ganizations co-operate to “glorify the 
American hen,’ Wallaces’ Farmer 
must also stress the value in eggs. 

How large a place eggs have on the 
American table! They are rich in vita- 
min A, which promotes growth; in 
vitamin B, which aids digestion and 
keeps the body in good tone, and in 
vitamin D, which prevents rickets in 
growing children. A cupful of egg 
yolks has more food value than a cup- 
ful of whites. (One health doctor for- 
bids the use of whites to his patients.) 
Egg yolks are next to cod liver oil in 
content of vitamin A and D and they 
contain much of B, which cod liver oil 
lacks altogether. 

Farmers could pass a good psycho- 
logical test of the kind which asks for 
the completion of an idea with the 
missing word, if the following blanks 
were to be filled in: “Ham and ; 
bacon and ; deviled ——; scram- 
bled ; sponge cake takes ——}; 
custard takes ——-; Easter is celebrat- 
ed with "tag 

Where can we find a protective food 
rich in phosphorus, iron, calcium and 





| 
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Time to Check Up the Incubator 


It will not be long before some peo- 
ple are setting their incubators for 
early hatches. This makes it essen- 
tial to look over the incubator and 
order any supplies that will be needed 
for the coming season. 


New thermostats are comparatively 
cheap as compared to the inefficient 
results if the old one is» not thoroly 
reliable. It often pays to order a new 
one so that if the one on the machine 
does not function properly, it can be 
replaced without damage to the hatch- 
ing eggs. 

The lamps on the incubators should 
be taken apart, new wicks supplied 
and the fixtures thoroly scoured to 
remove any dirt that may clog up the 
air holes and prevent proper heating. 
If any parts of the machine. have be- 
come disabled, this is a good time to 
repair them. It is also easier to get 
prompt shipments of supplies before 
the rush season sets in. 


The Good Word Today 


A favorite salutation of “Uncle Hen- 
ry” was, “What is the good word to- 
day?” 

The good word today so far as poul- 
try interests are concerned is that 
poultrymen are making a sincere ef- 








two for three months or 


ferent ages. 


why? 
worry and equipment? 


one as the case may be. 


$5, $8, $2 and $1 will be given. 





SHALL WE RAISE CHICKS OF ONE AGE ONLY? 


Until a few years ago the standard method of raising chickens on 
corn belt farms was to take off batches of varying sizes every week or 
thereabouts. 
wastefulness in time and equipment of raising chicks of six or eight dif- 
One of the real problems that each poultry raiser has to 
work out, however, is whether all the chicks shall be of one age or di- 
vided into two or three groups two weeks to a month apart as to age. 

Without question each method has its advantages and drawbacks. 
Which have you found best adapted to your poultry raising plans and 
Which makes the most money and is most economical of time, 
Give us the details of your experience that have 
persuaded you as to the superiority of chicks all of one age or more than 
For the letters giving the best discussion (based 
on experience) that are received not later than March 13, prizes of $10, 
Keep the letters short. 
Editor, Poultry Department, Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Nearly everyone recognizes the 


Address, Contest 








vitamins which is as easily produced 
and as toothsome to the taste as we 
find in e-g-g-s?—H. W. A. 





Suggestions on Brooder Houses 


Poultry experts at the Arkansas 
College of Agriculture recommend that 
«the brooder house should be portable 
and moved to new ground each year, 
since the most practical way to pre- 
vent loss of chicks during the brood- 
ing season is to grow them on fresh 
ground. 

The size of the brooder house will 
be determined by the number of 
chicks to be brooded, by the source of 
heat used, and by the ease or difficulty 
with which it can be moved. It is 
most commonly recommended that one 
square foot of floor space be allowed 
for every four chicks. Where coal 
burning brooder stoves are used, the 
house should be at least 8xi0 feet, 
since in smaller houses than this there 
is not enough variation in the room 
and hover temperatures, and the tem- 
perature is much more difficult to 
regulate. A house 10x12 feet (10 feet 
front and 12 feet deep) while rather 
heavy to be portable, is much more 
adapted to the coal burning brooder 
stove than a smaller house, and is also 
an excellent place in which to house 
the pullets until they are moved to the 
laying house. 

The extra expense for a double floor 
in the brooder house is a good invest- 
ment. A warm and dry floor can be 
made by including a sub and top floor 
with a layer of tar paper between 
them. 








fort to work together for the welfare 
of the industry as a whole. Instead 
of thinking “somebody ought to do 
something” to get all poultry keepers 
working together to stabilize egg pro- 
duction and to prevent non-members 
of a co-operative association getting 
the benefits and cutting the prices of 
the association, they are reflecting 
that somebody means them. 

Josh Billings says, “This setting 
down and folding our arms and wait- 
ing for something tew turn up, is jest 
about ez rich a spekulashun ez going 
into a four-hundred acre lot, setting 
down on a sharp stone, with a pail be- 
tween our knees, and waitin’ for a cow 
tew back up an’ be milked.” 

“The strength of the pack is the 
wolf, and the strength of the wolf 
is the pack.”—H. W. A. 





Poultry Pictures Wanted 


Who has some good poultry snap- 
shots or photographs? We would like 
some pictures showing chicks, any 
size, mature flocks, and poultry house, 
yard and range scenes. The size of 
picture does not matter, but they must 
be clear enough to print. Pictures 
showing individual birds are less val- 
uable than groups or flocks. For those 
that we can use we will pay $1 each. 
Others will be returned. To avoid er- 
rors, it is helpful to have the name 
and address of person sending pic- 
tures on the back of each. Send to 
Poultry Department, Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, Des Moines, Iowa. 





ROWER’S “‘SAVE-ALL” 


Easy to adjust. Simple to operate. No 

fumesor.smoke. Rigid steel base and can- 

opy. One gallon of oil burns 24 to32-hours. 

No. hick, 32 in. Canopy____. $7.75 

a — Cag ——— 8.85 
_ @2-H and 4-H eae ? 


1928 Improved Double Draft 
Coal Breoder at New Low Price 


Automatic double draft regulating. Can’t clog. 
4-inch pipe collar; removable clean-out baiiie: 
heavy cast iron, tapering one-piece barrel; 

grates; heavy galvanized steel 

ully guaranteed. 

No, 14— 500-Chick, 42 in Canopy._.....$10.00 
No. 15—1000-Chick, 52 in. Cana ~- ahaa 12.75 
No. 16—Giant 1500-Ch. 62 in. anopy 15.75 


Save Delay! Order: NOW Direct from Ad 

Most Complete Line of Poultry Supplies in the World 

BROWER MFG. CO. cate 
Quincy, Il,” FR* 











A 5c egg, plus a half 
cent for incuba- 
tion expense, prod- 
uces a 15c¢ chick in 
21 days. 


AUTOMATIC 
INCUBATORS 


make money for you whether you sell chicks or 
raise them. Automatic Egg Turning Trays. Can’t 
overheat or underheat. Automatic ventilation and 
moisture control. Big hatches of strong healthy 
chicks. Fourteen ool: Automatic Incubators— 
Eleven models Automatic Brooders. 

Send for big free catalog and complete information. 

The Automatic Incubator Company 
Established 1912 {DELAWARE, OHIO 














saved my chicks 


€ “This brooder 
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better protection. 
Many other advan- 
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HATCH ERI ES 







HICK Hatcheries 
know that they get 
satisfied customers 
only when their chicks 
thrive and make money 
for the poultry raiser. 
That is why they are 
so strong for SARGENT 
STARTING AND 
GROWING MASH. 
They know that if their 
customers feed Sargent 
Starting and Growing 
Mash they will have 
nothing to worry about. 


When over 75% of the 





Scientifically hatcheries in Iowa tell 
their customers to 

Balanced FEED SARGENT’S, 
are | there must be a very 
Carefull important reason. They 
Bl me know that SARGENT’S 
enee is BEST by TEST. 
ae That is why you can 
Very feed SARGENT’S with 
P. complete confidence 
alatable that you will have 
a, healthier, more vigor- 
lnsures ous birds as early broil- 
S ers or heavy layers. 
trong Sargent fed birds have 
Healthy taken first prizes all 
. over the state. Start 
Chicks feeding SARGENT 


STARTING AND 
GROWING MASH now. 
Get a few bags at deud 
feed dealers. 








CHICKS ms, 


ee of usin; ag | rigid culling 
Blood testing for ite Diarrhea. The 
re wer topoultry profit age | for those 
us 


Chicks. They live, grow, lay 

and pay—hundreds of custom- 

ers prove it by actual results. nerd} 

All popular breeds. Personal \e4 © 
Colored 


attention. Write for1928 
by prices. DY ngage 





SPIRITED CHIX 
y From SPIRIT LAKE 
7 chery com from. perso Spirit mally ine 
That is rhy.my customers will tel! you fee 
log of 10 10"varleties, ay” SPECIAL, PRice ores To 
ed xs 1928 my 


Smut tare’ 





FP ° WLS 
EGGS 
68 breeds fine pure-bred chickens, d 
geese, turkeys, fowls, eggs, chic 
with America’s 


heavy org orgducers, 10 














Coming—the Baby Chick 
Season 





(Continued from page 3) 


a turkey hen is available, she will do 
more to put vitality into chicks that 
lack thrift than ‘any expert poultry- 
man can do. 

Chickens won’t take care of them- 
selves. The caretaker must see that 
fountains are of the type that prevents 
their getting wet; also that prevents 
soiling of the water. The ration must 


either be balanced for them or they | 


must be given the makings of a bal- 
anced ration. Examine the stomach 
contents of wild birds and we are told 
we will find approximately one-third 
of animal matter to two-thirds vege- 
table. Naked chicks lack animal food 
or feather making material. Naked 
chicks may také to cannibalism. 
Hard-boiled eggs from the incuba- 
tor are still a food that is generally 
used. If we knew that there was no 
danger of transmitting disease, raw 
eggs would be preferred. The yolks 
of eggs are better than the whites 
and yolks if eggs are plentiful, since 
yolks carry a higher food value. They 
must be boiled not less than thirty 
minutes and more won’t hurt. Only 
the amount of egg that is to be used at 
once should be mashed at a time. Mix 
it with eight parts of rolled oats to one 
of egg. Alfalfa clippings and tender 
short sprouts of alfalfa or clover 
makes the mineral in the ration more 
available. Once chicks are fed, they 
must be given food where they can get 
at it. Cornell college says: ‘“Poul- 
trymen who are in the habit of keep- 
ing chicks quite hungry during the 
first few days are having some diffi- 
culty.- Of the half dozen complaints 
received stating that chicks were eat- 
ing small particles of shavings, every 
case that has been investigated shows 
that the chicks were started on chick 
feed rather than dry mash, and that 
the chick feed was given sparingly. 
If chicks do not have plenty of feed 
where they can get at it, they are very 


; apt to eat small particles of whatever 


is available. In previous years losses 
have been traced to chicks eating sand 
when fed too sparingly.” 

Of the oatmeal and egg mixture 
give just what they will clean up in 
twelve to fifteen minutes spread on 
paper. When the food is taken away, 
burn the paper. Feed five times daily 
for the first three days. At the end 
of the third day a mash is started, 
feeding it twice a day at first, one 
feed in the middle of the forenoon and 
one in the middle of the afternoon. 
Enough hopper space must be given 
so the chicks can eat without crowd- 
ing. The chicks must be put on mash 
gradually. Leave it before them at 
first for half an hour, gradually in- 
creasing the time until the mash is be- 
fore them all the time. Remember 
that as the chicks grow the hopper 
space in effect decreases. By the 
time they are six weeks old, the hop- 
per space will need to be more than 
doubled. 

There are several excellent factory- 
mixed starting and growing mashes on 
the market that are being used by an 
increasing number of poultry keepers 
each year. Mashes and scratch. feeds 
put out by well established concerns 
are carefully prepared from high qual- 
ity products and are uniform. If one 
is choosing factory-mixed chick feed 
or mash it is highly important to se- 
lect one on the basis of quality rather 
than price per hundred pounds. Be- 
ginners in the use of factory-mixed 
mash do well to make their selection 
from those that thru extensive use 
have proved their value. <A poor or ill- 
adapted ration, whether prepared at 
home or away, can do more injury to a 
bunch of chicks in two weeks than the 
total cast of the highest. grade ration 
for three months.. For those who pre- 
fer. to prepare their own rations, the 


following suggestions. should be val- : 


uable. 
Below is the feeding schateic and 
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e4 Free From Diseases. 


Send For Full Details 


We have oi 
chick raisers. dus your name 


ing any chicks. 


You take no chance in buying Iowa Hatchery Chicks. 
For over 12 years they have proven to be big money 
makers for poultry raisers everywhere. - 
and inspecting keeps our breeding flocks to perfection. 


valuable illustrated literature f 
your copies FREE. By all means get 
ayl 


Rigid culling 






Today —F. =p 


-we will gladl 
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CHICKS, says: “Let me show you what wond 


even better service to Iowa and the Mid-west. 


service. Write for big, free chick book today.” 





“Pay Best 
Because They Lay Best” - 


W. F. Hillpot, developer of the famous HILLPOT QUALITY 
be obtained when you raise Hillpot Quality Ch cks. These chicks 
are plump, robust and alert. They mature quickiy and are heavy 
layers. The fifteen years I have taken to develop Hillpot Quality 
Chicks brings bigger profits to my customers. And now my new 
hatchery at Des Moines, with 220,000 capacity, enables me to give 


want to know more about my chicks and the famous Hillpet 


HILLPOT HATCHERY, Box 5, Des Moines, lowa 
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Back of these chicks are blood _ ‘aiiee by years o: 
MASTER BREEDING F. ope, Somstizwt 
"UTILIT’ ks at Ce iese art in reach of all. 





ILITY CHICKS LOW AS 9c EACH _ 


eggs in season. FREE: Themostunusual book of its kind. Contains the secrete f 
6 greatest plants to success, ee 


100% live an at ing eggs 
raising and facts of the poultry trade which have built one o! 
facts about MASTER BRED CHICKS. 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, 


Write for this FREE 
B 





EGG BRED CHICKS 


laying Gpesincly of Serge ano and o) 


ee i 
ng tg WO esting the GREATEST ‘PLANT LANT for farn- en fe-§ 


‘ATE ACCREDITED. 


= Vy." 


Also prices a 
COLUMBIA, MO, 


of pecans 
BOOK NOW. 
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TWO WEEKS 


As cheap as guaranteed to live chicks. 


and past the danger stage. 





MASON CITY HATCHERY, 


Let us show yor how you can get chicks two weeks old, 
at the same price as guaranteed to live chicks and have them all one age, at the end of two weeks 
Write today for particulars. 


OLD CHICKS 


MASON CITY, IOWA 











-WALDBESER~; 


BREEDER BLOOD TE: TESTED 


chicks from bi 


prod that li 
Waldbeser’ egnces Per Cent Diseou 


10 Per Cent Discount on ‘orders Re Receive by 


Oy cee ry -10) She 


White Leghorns, An 


Barred and White Rocks, Single Comb Reds” 
White and Buff Orginztons and Wh. Wya jandottes 


—_ White Minorcas, Light 
Assorted $10. 00 per 100. Try 
Free catalog. Raferencs, Morton State ‘Bank, 


mas 
some of these tested chicks at these low 
MORTON HATC 


$60 $120 

7.50 00 67. 

8.00 00 72, 

9. SO 18.00 87:50 
srices. ler from ad. 100 per 
RY, pox 15. Chris Waldbeser. J 


$33. 00 $57. 
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All Chicks from Carefully Culled Pure Bred Fiocks. 


Every Flock Under Our 





Personal Supervision. 


gic ~ sexi Chick Higher. 





100 
Brown Leghorns and Heavy Mix ns -00 2.50 
‘3 and White locke ig a 4.00 539 50 
a oot’: 00 72.50 


r write for full "Jeecription 
mer, a boos: 


O. aa 
ae > delivery. Once a custont 
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S. Laced Wyandottes a 
$6. White Minorcas csr perch 16:00 tee 
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TANCRED LEGHORNS FOR WINTE 


as $25 per egg to acquire Tancreds best. 
ful Winter layers. Broad liberal guarantee. High 
quality at very low prices. Early order discount. 


Larger Leghorns which lay Serger eg¢s—25 oz. 


Super quality—Roya] Breeding. Trap- 
nested and Pedigreed, 300 egé foun- 
dation stock. We have paid as high 
andup. Wonder- 


R FBeS 


LEGHORN LAND, Dept. W, Hopkinton, lewa 








From our pure Tancred Strain. 
Chicks at low prices. 
EGGLAND FARMS, 


““World’s Greatest Lay 


UALLY FROM 500 LEGHOF 


Prompt shipment, C. O. D. 2 desired. vies deialagen and Poultry guide explains all. 
Box W, ‘ MT. VERNON. LOWA . 






NS 


~ blood. Leghorn breeders 21 years. 














Beis from Record Making Stock 


Cc fro chosen straine— 
uber seen Sceacem Tera 
gtr im through greatly increased roduction. Also 
“wa bargains in our prac Hh Bh quality chicks, 


Write Today for Price List 











MONEY MAKING CHICKS 


New lew prices on vigorous, hardy 
chicks. Fast growers. Bred from sel- 
ected, heavy layers in pure-bred, farm- 
range flocks. True to breed. Reds, Leg- 
ns 


atch: big 
Tekiae. Pl Gentes 


Mi; 
Hy + Otto, are, FRANKLIN HATCHERY 








MSEYER CHICKS 


=1OWA ACCREDITED 


Mala to live 











g Record Chicks: 


761% Snares average 1927. Con. 
test recerd. Rose Comb Barred 
Rocks. Only Hatchery preducing 
them. All other leading variety high 
quality chicks. Accredited. Blood 
tested. Explanatory catalog. Usex- 
ae terms. ‘Wenger's A 
South English, Iowa. 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 














RDER AT THESE uw 
PBELL BRED TO LAY CHICKS 
: Prompt service that pleases. Raise our 
Pr \ chicks for heavy laying pullets, quick fat- 
tening broilers. 100% live delivery, post- 





. paid. er 

8. C. White or Brown Leghorns..... $10.00 
S. C. R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks...... 11.00 
Buff ingtons, White Rocks....... 12.00 
pL Se eG eee hana aa 8.00 


or write for catalog. 


BELL HATCHERY, | Box B, Donnelison, lowa 





Saves chicks. Warm,dry, 
Papa a ony flooded with 


ete with double floor. 
sizes, all built in 

dard units. $45.00 and 
your dealer or write. 
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No. 1 of the Iowa State Agri- 










al College and also of the Ari- 
_ Agricultural Service. 
6 Iowa schedule: “Temper the 










ks in chick boxes and do not feed 
# 60-72 hours of age. As each 
sk is placed under the brooder dip 
pill in clabbered or buttermilk, 








/ when all have been so treated, 
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‘perimenting with this 
'has devised a false floor for brooder 


| Wide and five feet long. 


tho it does sag in places. 


to support the wire. 
the house will need to be sheathed 
80 that it will fit up against the wire 













y are ready for their first feed. It 
well to take them out in the morn- 
so they can be watched the first 
10 hours. : 
he feed for the first three days 
ould consist of rolled oats 8 parts, 
gnd hard boiled egg 1 part, thoroly 
pi The feeding schedule given 
" jelow calls for feeding the grain mix- 


| ture five times daily. 


Starting—No feed for 60-72 hours. 





- Only clabbered or buttermilk to drink 





© for first six weeks. 

Grain—Fed five times daily for 
three days: 6 parts rolled oats, 1 part 
hard boiled egg. 

Mash—Mash to be started on the 
third day. 

Grain—Same as above, but fed three 
times daily. 


Mash—Fed twice daily. Start with | 


39 minute periods and gradually in- 
crease. 

Formula—25 pounds corn meal, 25 
‘pounds standard middlings, 25 pounds 
' oat flour (hulls removed), 15 pounds 

dried buttermilk or meat scraps, 4 
pounds ground limestone, 2 pounds 
bone meal, 3 pounds charcoal. 

The Arizona chick feeding schedule: 

On arrival—Sour milk. 

Sixty hours to three days—Mash 
No. 1, fed five times per day on flat 
boards or shallow pans. Feed only 
as much as. they will clean up in 20 
minutes. Grit, water and charcoal 
before them at all times. Sour milk. 
‘Three to ten days—Green feed cut 
fine and fed lightly at first. Mash 
No. 2 fed two times per day. Scratch 
No. 1 fed three times per day in litter; 
feed as much scratch as mash by 
weight. Sour milk. 

Ten days to six weeks—Put No. 2 
mash in self-feeding hoppers and leave 
in front of chicks at all times. Feed 

“No. 1 scratch four times a day in lit- 
ter. Sour milk. Green feed. 

Mash No. 1—1 wheat bran, 1 oat- 
meal. 

Mash No. 1—2 wheat bran, 1 corn 
meal, 1 ground wheat or wheat mid- 


| dlings, % meat scrap, 1% fine bone 
| meal. 


Scratch No. 1—1 fine cracked corn, 
lfine cracked wheat. : 

Scratch No. 2—1 cracked corn, 1 
whole wheat. 





False Wire Floors for Brooders 
Contamination from diseased drop- 
pings is the cause of the loss of many 


| thousands of chicks every spring. The 


Ohio experiment station has been ex- 
trouble and 


houses made out of hardware cloth 
Which can be purchased at practically 
every hardware store. : 

- The usual plan of making the floor 
is to make it in sections so that it 
tan be handled easily. In a 10x12 foot 
house the sections can be three feet 
Hight sec- 
tions of this size will cover the floor. 
A smaller section can be built suita- 


® ble for around the stove and allow- 


ance made for it in constructing the 
Temainder of the sections. 


_ If the sections are made of boards 
' 8ix inches in width and set edgewise 


the wire will be above the floor even 
It is well 
to ‘put a brace thru the middle to 
hold the sections firm and also help 
The inside of 


frames. This can be done by nailing 

twelve-inch board around the inside 

the studding. 

The floor should be coveréd with 

half inch of shavings, fine straw, 

t moss or sand befere the frames 
installed. This will serve as an 














absorbent of the droppings. It will 
not be necessary to ciean the house as 
often when a false floor is used but 
regular cleaning is necessary for best 
results. 

Bacillary white diarrhea and -coccid- 
iosis are two disease that are often 
spread thru droppings. The false floor 
will prevent much of this trouble and 
is worthy of a trial. 





Growing Geese 
Geese grow quickly but they do not 
come into full maturity until they are 
three years old. They are profitable 
as breeders much longer than chick- 
ens are. It is not unusual to have 
breeding flocks of geese that are eight 


to ten years old. Only an unusually 
good female should be kept so long. 
Males should be younger. From three 
to five geese are enough for a mature 
male; a young gander should not be 
mated to more than three. Often they 
will only pair. Geese should have 
been mated last fall for best fertility. 

We used to be told, ““When the grass 
is greening, then hatch your goslings.” 
Pasture is the greatest part of the ra- 
tion ‘for growing geese. The goose 
eggs should be set as fresh as possi- 
ble. Five to seven are sometimes 
given a chicken hen, but we have had 
better fertility and better hatchability 
when we gave not more than five even 
to the largest hens. Only the best 
sitters should be given geese eggs, and 
they should be watched when the eggs 
begin to pip or they may kill the queer 
looking creatures that emerge from 
the big eggs. Pullets are rarely safe 
mothers for geese. The goslings 
should be taken from the nest into a 
warm box as they hatch. The squirmy 
creatures under her heart will upset 
their foster mother temperamentally. 
When the hatch is over and the gos- 
lings stronger on their feet, they may 
be put under the hen. Keep her coop 
dark until it can be opened up in the 
morning under the owner’s supervi- 
sion. She may not accept her strange 
babies by daylight. 

After the tenth day of incubation 
goose eggs should be sprinkled daily 
with warm water. A whisk broom 
dipped in a pan of hot water does the 
trick. After the eighteenth day the 
eggs may be dipped in water warm 
enough to hold the hands in. If the 
hen is sitting out of doors, boiling wa- 
ter may be poured on the ground about 
the nest. Hens must be given a larger 
nest when they raise geese than for 
chicks. In either case the corners of 
the nest should be well rounded and 
the nest hollowed to prevent eggs slip- 
ping off into a corner and chilling. 
With the chicken hen as incubator, 
goose eggs should be turned by hand 
once a-day, and position shifted. 

The eggs of geese, especially when 
hatched under hens, hatch unevenly. 
The temptation is to help out the 
tardy ones from the shell. This is a 
mistake. If it happens that the yolk is 
absorbed into the body cavity and the 
reason for delay in hatching is that 
the eggs are dry and dried membranes 
are holding the gosling, helping out 
may be a kindness, but there is diffi- 
culty in knowing this. Sometimes the 
gosling has not had enough heat units 
to ripen and needs a longer stay in the 
egg. See that the pipped part is up so 
the prisoner will not smother, roll the 
egg in a flannel cloth wrung out of 
boiling water, leaving the ends open 
for air and the pipped shell on top. 
If the eggs are kept moist, in time the 
gosling is likely to hatch. 

Do not feed gaslings until forty- 
eight hours old. Give dry bread 
squeezed out of water for the first 
feed; tender green shoots should form 
three-fourths of their ration from the 
first. Lack of tender greens will 
cause leg weakness. Rolled oats, corn- 
bread, curds, almost any food that 
chicks eat, provided it is moist, can be 
given goslings the first ten days. After 
the first ten days they can be turned 
out to pasture if plenty of water is 





given. They must not be given water 
deep enough to wet them. 

Especial care must be given to hens 
that hatch goslings to keep them free 
from mites and lice.—H. W. A. 





Suggestions on All-Mash 
Feeding 


Ample feeding space must be pro- 
vided. Each 100 layers require 24 to 30 
square feet of eating space. One hun- 
dred chicks require five to six square 
feet of eating space during the first 
five weeks and ten to twelve square 
feet for each 10 chicks from five to 
ten weeks old. 

A granular all-mash mixture is re- 
quired for best results with chicks, 
growing pullets, or hens. Chicks nat- 
urally prefer granular rather than fine- 
ly ground feeds. Owing to this pref- 
erence and the difference of eating 
finely ground material, the feed eaten 
may be so low as to hinder the desired 
rate of growth and egg production. 
Granular mash is made by coarsely 
grinding the corn so the larger par- 
ticles are about the size of a kernel 
of wheat and coarsely grinding the 
wheat so that some of the kernels are 
only cracked into two pieces. Since 
wheat can be coarsely ground and fed 
fresh, it ‘is preferable to middlings. 
Medium meat scraps and granulated 
bone meal should be used in prefer- 
ence to the finely ground products. 

Fresh mash must be fed daily to the 
layers and growing pullets in the eve- 
ning in an amount that the birds will 
nearly consume before the next feed- 
ing period. During the first five weeks 
the chicks are fed three times daily 
the amount of mash they will nearly 
consume before the next feeding pe- 
riod. 





Feed the Males 


With plenty of feed before them, it 
often happens that the male birds will 
nearly starve, or at least get so little 
food as to endanger their breeding 
qualities. Gallantry, excitement over 
the occasion of meal time, anxiety to 
scrape and scratch and chortle to his 
females to “come and get it,” whatever 
the reason, one of the big little things 
in breeding season is to make sure 
that the males have enough feed, 
and if necessary to feed them apart 
from the females once a day. Some 
breeders coop their males at night and 
feed them before they are put with the 
hens. If cooped they should be out of 
sight of the pen.—H. W. A. 





A desirable addition to the poultry 
keeper’s list of bulletins is-the new 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture bulletin dealing with hatching 
chicks and raising them without the 
use of hens. Those interested should 
send for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1538-F. 
It can be obtained by writing your con- 
gressman or the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, .D. C. 
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Rowe yenttcone ieiencs 


Provide best and safest shelter 
for sows and pigs in all seasons, because 


THE TAPER SHAPE Aimee 
retains animal heat better—keeps £m a 











‘ives larger floor space — prevents 
houses being pushed or blown over, 
—Pig protecting rail extends around 
all four sides—prevents crushing of 
little pigs 





—Water - tight roof lifts at either side 
fn ventilating and cleaning or caring 


‘or 
—Entire roof raises 5 inches and locks 
— Sides lift to make cool open sum- 







—Houses built of and grooved 
fe ee entire ouse hot-creos' make it insect- 
proof, germ-proof and moisture-proof. 
Made in two sizes—6 z 6 feet and 7 & 7 fest, {33} 
WRITE FOR FREE a a 
= plete cae by rb nih Force Weed Pull-o- Vator® 
and Brooder Houses 


IncreaseYour CornYield 
, ak: Ne PS 


Farmers everywhere are reporting increased corn 
yields when their seed is sorted with the Morecorn. 
Will pay for itself quickly and is a sure 
way to more profits. @ Don’t gamble 
with your crop. us¢ the Morecorn Sorter. 
























[A Write today for circular and 
IA 10 day liberal Free Trial offer. 


le CO} 
123 E. Fourteenth St., Cedar Falls, lowa 


INA 


HOLLYWOOD White Leghorns, blue rib- 
bon strain; large, graded eggs from 
large, loppy combed hens, mated to choice 
Hollywood cockerels; $5, 105; case; 
Gosveeee: Mrs. S. A. Jenkins, Corning, 
OWae 











Read what this advertiser says about 
the returns from her ad: ; 


“We had splendid success. We 
sold about all our hatchable eggs 
from a flock of 250 high grade, 
thoroughbred Single Comb White 
Leghorns—Hollywood stock, thru 
your paper. Had a number of res 
peat orders. Shipped eggs to Illi- 
nois, South Dakota, Nebraska and 
all over Iowa. I am receiving in- 
quiries from people now, that saw 
our advertisement in ‘Wallaces’ 
Farmer last spring. 

“I am very much pleased with 
the business that our classifiedad-. 
vertisements in your paper brought 
us. I will advertise in your paper 
again this spring.” 

Yours very truly, 


MRS. S. A. JENKINS. 


This advertisement “pulled” inoui- 
ries for eight months after it appeared. 
Replies came from four states. 

Your ad on our classified page will 
reach a market as big as the circula- 
tion of Wallaces’ Farmer. Pach week 
it goes into 118,000 farm homes, where 
it serves as a buying directory of poul- 
try, hatching eggs and baby chicks. 

The hatching season is coming on. 
Start your ad now and get into the 
market early. Turn to page 326 for 
rates and closing dates. 


USE A 


WALLACES’ FARMER WANT AD 


















































To break a ‘cold harmlessly and in a 
hurry, try a Bayer Aspirin tablet. And 
for headache. The action of Aspirin is 
very efficient, too, in‘cases of neuralgia, 
neuritis, even rheumatism and lum- 
‘bago. And there’s no after effect; doc- 
tors give Aspirin to children—often in- 
fants. Whenever there’s pain, think of 
Aspirin. Thegenuine Bayer Aspirin has 
Bayer on ‘the box and on every tablet. 
All druggists, with proven ‘directions. 


Physicians prescribe Bayer Aspirin 
it does NOT affect the heart 


Aspirin is'the trademark of Bayer Manufacture 
of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 








i =mean easier handling:and lighter running. 
No crankshaft — ily and ball 
‘bearing drive to rack fo ain pan. ‘Per- 
] fect spaced cylinder shells better with less 

concave teeth and saves power. Spreading 
Comb ‘Beater spreads, com ‘beats 
straw evenly over racks. ~ arenes sijecuiie 
combination grates and rack save better. 
it’s new'throughout, inside and outside. 
There’s‘a size for your: power. 


Write for New Catalog 


See the “‘Thresher Ahead of the Times,” in 
full colors. Special Tractor ‘Catalog zee 
so Avery Tractors. 
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POWER MACHINERY CO. 
Dept.68 Peoria, Iilinois 
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Looking Ahead in Sheep 


(Continued from page 14) 

With prospects of larger supplies of 
fed lambs next spring, prices for the 
early lambs from the new crop are like- 
ly to start off-on a lower level. What 
the average level for the 1928 crop will 
prove to be will depend on its size and 
the per cent marketed. The number of 
breeding ewes will probably be greater 
than last spring. The weather may or 
may not prove to be favorable. The 
chances are that producers will mar- 
ket more nearly the full crop and add 
fewer ewe lambs to their flocks than 
in the last two or three years. All 
told, some increase in the market sup- 
ply in 1928, compared with the last two 
years, seems probable. 

Wool prices declined sharply from 
early in 1925 to the spring of 1927. 
World production had been increasing 
and seemed to have overtaken world 
consumption. Competition from other 
textiles and changes in fashions were 





Sain 





| other influences which tended to give 
| wool prices a downward slant. 


Since 
last spring, the market has strength- 
ened. Owing to drouth, the Australian 
clip is about 12 per cent less than last 
year, or a reduttion of 110,000,000 
pounds. The Argentine clip was re- 
duced 6 per cent, or approximately 20,- 
000,000 pounds, by the same cause. The 
increase of 11,000,000 pounds in the 
United States clip was much less im 
portant than these decreases. Cheaper 
wool and higher cotton changed the 
competitive situation and consumption 
increased. Good European demand, 
coupled with the lack of any excess 
in stocks and the decline in the world 
clip this year, pushed up the world 
price level. Domestic prices did not 
follow fully, so that imports in 1927 
have been the smallest in a number of 
years. 

Domestic prices have been creeping 
upward since last June, and at present 
are par to 12 per cent higher than a 
year ago, but they have not advanced 
enough to discount the strong domestic 
statistical situation. Boston quotations 
appear to be 10 to 30 cents per scoured 
pound below a full import parity. Un- 
less world prices come down, Boston 
prices must advance farther. If 1928 
proves to be a good year in general 
business, as is commonly expected, the 
next domestic clip should sell at better 
prices than the last one. 

While increasing production is like- 
ly to reduce the cash returns of sheep 
men in the course of the next few 


| years, there are various symptoms that 


the depression will be much less se 
vere than some of those experienced in 


| the past. The change in the beef situ- 


ation may turn attention to cattle on 
the range, and prevent sheep produc- 
tion from getting out of hand. Scarc- 


| ity of beef also should help demand for 


lamb. Then, the number of consumers 
is growing. 

While such considerations indicate 
that the next depression in lamb and 
wool prices may be slow in arriving 
and rather mild when it appears, it 
still seems advisable for sheep pro 
ducers to expect somewhat lower 
prices within another year or two. 
Larger returns should be sought thru 
strict attention to economy of pro- 
duction and to improving the market 
quality of the product rather than thru 
further increases in size of flocks. 
Those who are thinking of going into 
sheep for the first time would do well 
to consider the disadvantage of getting 
their experience and taking deprecia- 
tion with high-priced breeding stock at 
a time when market values of the prod- 
uct are likely to pursue a downward 


j course. 





SWITCHED AROUND 
“So Bill was arrested last night for be- 
ang @runk and driving without lights?” 
“Yes. Bi was lit up and the car 





: THE PASSING SHOW 
“What do you think of fhese cigars? I 
got ‘them from an airplane pilot.” 





“What does he use them for—sky- 
writing?” 
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GUARANTEED 
SEED CORN 


Increase eee our yuna? from 5 to 15 bushels per acre 
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Ww. T. AINSWORTH & SONS 
1 Mason City, M1. 
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Early Ohio 
Early trish Cobb! $2.00 per bu. 
Raral New Yorker 
In A 1 

— tiumph... ---- $2.25 per bu. 
Faribault t Mammoth Prize. 


.-$2.15 per bu. 


SPECIAL VEGETABLE ST 


Suet for free 1928 pes profusely 
illustrated in natural colors. ‘Lists all of 
the newest improved varieties of northern- 
grown Field and en Seeds. jal 
yegetable 6 st uns for the e market Sat ener. 
Minnesota and ‘North Dakota Fruit ye 
Farms. Hetpful cultural directions and short- 
cuts in growing a gleaned from our 40 
years’ experience. ite today! 
Farmer Seed ‘& Nursery Co. 
120 ist aaa Faribault, Minn. 
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FOR SALE 


McCulloch High Yield Seed Corn, eat 
tested, $5.00 per bushel. This strain 
of corn has made the greatest record 
of any strain of corn in the Iowa Corn 
Yield Test for the past eight years. 
Iowar Oats, 75c per bushel. Ontario 
No. 21 Seed Barley, $1.25. All cleaned 
and graded. Bags 25c each. 

FRED McCULLOCH, Hartwick, lowa 














BUY WOODBURY COUNTY 


SWEET CLOVER SEED 


$5 PER BU. Send for our sale list. 





WOODBURY COUNTY SWEET CLOVER 
SEED GROWERS ASS 


N. 
Katherine Ehier, Set., Court House, 
Sioux City, lowa. - 
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S. R. BOWEN, Everything for Blasting, Mason City, lowa 
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NEW LOW PRICED DYNAMITE 


‘the new agricultural explosive—more wary r stick—more sticks 
Sold thru our dealers or direct From spo 5 
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( Continued from page 18) 


ews in regard to what is going on, 
would think him justified.” 

“think I know as much about it as he 
does,” Mr. Herbst declared wrathfully. 

sking himself, he began to pass the 

filled dishes hastily. “Have some bread,” 
pe commanded. 

AYNE seemed to be pondering what 

W wr. Herbst had ‘said. “I suppose you 
4 a chance to hear all sides of the 
‘yar discussed, don’t you, Mr. Herbst?’ 
‘ye suggested blandly. ‘‘Copperheads as 
‘gel as others come to the grocery and 
@ of course, and you meet them in 
‘your buying for the government. Do you 

there are many of the ‘Sons of 
ty,, or whatever they are called, 
> our German people here?” 

. Herbst seemed determined to find 
s for offense. ‘The Germans are as 
as could be expected. They’ve had 
enough encouragement. Mighty few 

s chosen from among ’em.” 

Why, this General Heintzelmann him- 
that you were condemning so, isn’t 
German?” 
es, the worse it is. I wish the jack- 

“was in New England, where he be- 
” 

a , Mr. Herbst,’’ Whipple rallied 

m, with seeming lightness, and yet with 
an undertone that Minna did not like, 
‘tore talking a good deal like a Cop- 
; d for a man that’s doing so much 

the Union cause as you are.”’ 

“Well, the Copperheads have their side 
it, too, if that’s the way you're going 
‘jo talk. They’re not all so bad.” 

a gasped and tried to interpose a 
in reply, but Wayne was before 
er, “You mean that there’s something 

3 said for this Chicago platform,” 
‘he flashed angrily, ‘‘something to be said 
for men who call the war a failure and 
F those who are fighting it fools? I have 
just one thing to say of such men, and 

itis that they are traitors.” 

a was fighting for self-control. “Of 
we all think the Democrats should 
‘be ashamed of that platform,’’ she an- 

} before her father could speak. Her 
yoice trembled in her anxiety, and her 
ace had grown pale.. Ruby was staring 

ringly at Whipple. Helen looked 


“Forgive me for talking politics, phease,”’ 
Whipple broke off stiffly. ‘‘There’s really 
no excuse for it at all when one is en- 
joying such excellent food. These beans 
are delicious, really.” 
_*They’re not what one should serve to 
a Soldier, surely; but you'll just have to 
share what we had,’ Minna _ replied 
promptly. 
“They’re fine. I certainly wouldn’t ask 
for anything better. And this wine, Mr. 
“Herbst,” Wayne continued, with an effort 
at courtesy behind which Minna could 
him growing more and more frigid, 
“isthe best I have tasted in a long time.” 
Mr. Herbst merely grunted. 
- The meal was stiff and hurried. There 
was no further collision between the two 


' tien. But as soon as he had finished eat- 


ing, Mr. Herbst remarked, ‘Well, I must 
get back to business,” and, putting on 
‘his coat and hat, returned to the saloon. 
‘Minna took Wayne to the front room 
and asked him to sing some of the new 
songs from the pile of sheet music on the 
organ; but he refused rather shortly, and 
after an uneasy and embarrassing quar- 
ter-hour, he took his leave with remarks 
about a pleasant evening which Minna 
were wholly perfunctory. 


‘ HE felt so desolate that she could 


hardly face the girls in the kitchen. 
ou go on and read or something now, 
ils,” she directed, busying herself at 
“We stove. ‘I'll do the-dishes. 

things away myself.” 

ih, I’ll help, Min,” Ruby insisted. 
0, not tonight, honey. Run along 
» said Minna, wearily but firmly. 

ith her hands in the hot dish-water, 
‘Tins the plates one by one and sliding 
them into a second dishpan to drain, Min- 


TI want to 


™ found herself steadied by the accus- 
‘tomed work. But she could gain nothing 


‘Myond the sense of strength to face 
tever might be coming. 

thoughts dwelt gloomily with the 

It was 


i ge a tumult of water against the 
‘Tecky shores; and to Minna alone in the 


| Kitchen, it seemed that the noise of wa- 
ter flowed over the town, 


around the 
house, thrusting against the wall, rush- 
€ in, drowning if its many-toned roar 


‘the clatter of dishes and the clink of 


tT, isolating her with its dominating 
‘Persistent pressure of sound. 
one could not bear to think of going’ 


her room and to bed. Yet in a little 
alle she climbed the stairs and lay down 
her bed, with the light still burning 


e her. For hours she stared at the 
h of the wall-paper on the ceiling, 
thoughts revolving slowly and cease- 
y a torturing circle—from SBur- 
nd the man on the wreck to Whip- 
eold and suspicious farewell, to re- 
ht toward her father and fear for 

hd back again. She lay quietly, 
hder the figured quilt, her hands 





clenched against her sides, her eyes dry— 
her agony was too cold and deep for the 
relief of tears. 

The next morning was bright and chil- 
ly. The wind still blew and the water 
was still very rough when Minna looked 
out across the bay from her window as 
she dressed stiffly. The resentment 
against her father which she had felt 
the evening before had died out now, and 
she felt only pity for him, as she faced 
him at the breakfast table, and réalized 
anew in the fresh morning light how hag- 
gard and old he looked. 

Helen brought in the paper. “That 
boat that was wrecked is the Mayflower,” 
she announced, scanning the paper. ‘‘They 
think everybody on it was lost but one 
boy.” 

“The Mayflower?’ Minna repeated. 
Her first thought was one of relief—it 
was not Burleigh she had seen on the 
mast, then—how foolish she had been. 
Then a sudden memory came to her of 
the passage of the schooner down the 
bay that morning of the excursion to 
Johnson’s Island. ‘“‘Why,” she cried, ‘I 
saw the Mayflower sailing down the bay 
the morning I went to Johnson’s Island 
with Captain Coles. There were women 
on her and a little girl. . I waved 
my handkerchief to the little girl. Pees 
And now—oh, that’s too terrible!’ She 
gathered her apron to her eyes and turned 
from the table to the window, sobbing. 


“| half eaten. 





The tears came fast, in a relieving out- 
burst of emotion that made the younger 
girls look at her in wonder and almost 
in awe. 

Her father had taken the paper, and 
examined it closely and rapidly. He rose 
now from the table, leaving his breakfast 
“There’s no news from Chi- 
cago, Minna,” he said pointedly and sad- 
ly; and Minna, turning tear-blurred eyes 
toward him, met his gaze above the heads 
of the younger girls, bent over the paper 
again as they sipped their mush and 
milk. Getting his coat and cap, he left 
the house slowly. 

“Why, yes, there is, too,” Ruby inter- 
posed. “Here, father,’ she called; ‘‘here’s 
a whole column of news about the con- 
vention.” 

“Don’t bother him,’ Minna rebuked her 
sternly. “He can see it at noon. He 
wants to go to work now.” 


ATE in the forenoon a boy brought 

@ note for Minna. She told him to 

wait, while she hurried into the front 

room, closed the door, and opened the 
note hopefully. 

“Dear Minna,” she read; “I want to 
offer my sincere apology for my conduct 
last night. No doubt your father said 
some things he did not mean—at least, I 
hope so; but in any case, it was wholly 
wrong for me to answer him as I did, and 
to be so stiff and stupid afterward. As 
you know, I go on duty at the island to- 
day, hence I can not call to offer my 
apology in person. But I am hoping that 
you will accept this note instead, and 
that you will let me see you when your 
convenience and my freedom from duty 
may fortunately coincide. In any case, I 
hope I may see you before I go to the 





front, which may be late or soon. Yours 
faithfully, Wayne Whipple.” 

Minna got a silver quarter from her 
purse in the table drawer and gave it to 
the boy, who looked at it curiously as tho 
it were a foreign coin, before he turned 
away. She re-read the note more care- 
fully, finding it reassuring and gratify- 
ing; yet that “at least I hope so,” about 
what her father had said, frightened her. 

(Continued next week) 





GET HORSES IN GOOD CONDITION 


Coarse alfalfa or clover hay that cattle 
will not eat makes good horse feed and 
should be given at least once a day to 
the idle work horses at this time of year. 
This feed will help supply the food mate- 
rials needed to keep the horses in good 
condition and to build up their reserve 
strength for the coming year. If the 
horses are in good shape, no grain nee@ 
be fed until about six weeks before spring 
work begins. Then a handful of linseed 
oil meal should be added to each feed of 
grain, to help loosen up the heavy coat of 
hair and make the horse shed early. Sick- 
ness is more likely to occur if the horse 
earries his winter coat of hair into the 
spring. work season, sweats too much, and 
his coat remains wet most of the night. 

Ten to twelve pounds of grain daily is 
plenty until heavy spring work begins, 
when the amount should be gradually in- 
creased to from one pound to one and one- 
fourth pounds of grain per hundred 
pounds each of horse weight. For ex- 
ample, a 1,500-pound horse at heavy work 
should be getting fifteen to nineteen 
pounds of good grain per day. Oats and 
ear corn are the best grain feeds for ma- 
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Method of Finishing a Fisher Body 


After a Fisher Body receives four coats of “rough stuff” it is 
ready for a Japan ground color. It then receives four tosix coats of 


ture horses. 


Motor 


Covered with Celluloid 


Today, paint is not used in finishing motor 
car bodies. . Instead, they are “Ducoed” or lac- 
quered._— When a car body is lacquered, it is 
actually covered with coatings of colored cellu- 

loid, sprayed on.—The use 
of lacquer has resulted in a 
far greater variety of colors 
and color combinations in 
finishing motor car bodies. It 
has another great advantage, 
that of retaining its luster 
much longer than paint.— 
Although lacquer has 
greatly simplified body paint- 
ing, as many as 15 major 


lacquer. Then thereare, of course, five drying periods, one between 
each coat of lacquer. It is then carefully rubbed, once after the 
*‘rough stuff” has been applied and again—this time with oil 
and fine sandpaper —after the lacquer has been applied. Finally, 
it is polished; and then, if the paint design calls for striping, it is 
striped by highly skilled men who work free-hand and who 


specialize in this delicate art. 





operations are required be- 
fore the lacquering of a 
Fisher Body is completed. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, February 24, 
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General Price Outlook 
PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 


present prices are ot pre-war, 


and the 


second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 
_ The ‘first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 


the level of prices as a whole. 


For in- 


stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 155 per cent of pre-war and 108 per 


cent of the same time last year. 


Now go 


down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 


wholesale price level. 


From the stand- 


point of ‘the pre-war base it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
























































FARM LAND—TIowa land is approximately 
120 per.cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
States is about 110 per cent. 

JULY HOG PRICES — With pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, July lard now indi- 
cates a price of $8.56 for heavy hogs at 
Chicago next July. July rib sides in- 
dicate a price of $8.15 for heavy hogs 
next July. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
February 4, 1928, of the 1923-1927 five- 
year average for the -corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 92 per cent, grain 
114 per cent, livestock 111 per cent, lum- 
ber 95 per cent, ore 74 per cent and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 105 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 


The Week’s Markets 
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are above the general pride level. Hogs, aa ie 
corn, wheat, oats, eggs, hides and copper ia 
are decidedly below the general price 5 
level. In most cases the failure of these ols 
commodities to advance as much as other = | te S 
products ‘is due to overproduction. ¢ o|¢ 
—_—_— WA} ct 
GENERAL PRICE LEVEL iS | O | 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
© & 2 steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.) 
S=€! Soh Choice and prime— 
S17] ow ee en 15.12/16.12/15.50 
eee] e232 Week before ......... 16.25|17.38|16.38 
oSalos= Good— | | 
Paxl Say Last week ........+...|13.62/14.62/13.88 
ees Pe Week before ........./14.75|15.50/14.75 
alee ay ge 11.50/12.00/11.50 
i s Bt WERK .kccwcecce . f 5 
aon SAE ee Week before ......... 11.88|12.62/|12:00 
CATTLE—At Chicago Common— 
7,300-pound fat cattle 186) 127 ee ce EE ae eolenee) Saas 
1,100-pound fat cattle 188 132 Light weight beef steers | * 
Canners and cutters ... 184 137 (1,100 ibs. down)— 
POORNE - incckwicschsenencnaed 197 140 Choice and_ prime— Th Soe Be 
— i ST WEEK ...ccccccces ° ° 0.12 
HOGR-At Cons Week before .......2: 5.88(16.75|15.88 
SIONVH TORR in vce oveinch cs cues 99 68 Medium and good— | 1 
Light ‘hogs .... 102 68 TMBt WOOK occ cvs o's 112.25/13.25/12.38 
NE ea os init . 97 61 Week before ......... 12.75|14.00|12.88 
Sows (rough) ....... 0.0 bone os 93 68 wore \. sel acele3 
= "kOe: 00} .88 
SHEEP—At Chicago Week before ......... 9.00|10.25| 9.00 
REE SORES RATE 183] _118 | Butcher cattle— | | - 
: Heifers— 

° WOOL AND HIDES ee 11.62/12. 25/11.50 
Quarter blood wool at Boston 58 liz Pe nade DEPOTS ....0000% ‘eames 
Light cow hides at Chicago.| 146] __177 Last week ..........- (20.75/10.88/10.25 

GRAIN Week before ......... {11.12/41.12,10.38 
Bulls— 4 
At Chicago— Last week .... 8.38] 9.45] 8.00 
Corn, No. 2 nixed pe a as set Ned Week before 8.62] 9.45] 8.00 
Wheat, Spo aibeataagbes a ot ee 5.75] 6.32] 5.62 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 116 96 Week before ......... 6.00] 6.32) 5.62 
On lowa Farms— Stockers and Feeders— | 
ee So ecomenteewms 149 141 NORDIN dus cance pend 11.62)11.62/11.38 
@ OBtH 5 oc ciicssvisccceseecess caf 219} .2131 Week before ......... 11.88|11.88)11.50 
MILL-FEEDS Rea: HOGS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee] 163] 137 | Heavy (250 Tbs. up)— em eae oe 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee| 152| 104 Last week ........+0.- 7.451 7.88} 7.62 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... 158| 135 Week before ......... 7.70] 8.18] 7.88 
Ehorts, at Kansas City ...... 147; 111 | Medium (200-250 Tbs )— 5) ies 
BBE: BAK, ps0 codecs 7.70] 8.08| 7.85 
HAY Week before ..... oe 7.92| 8.45] 8.10 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago,..| 95] _79 | TEHt, (oy Zp Ibs— | 7-70] 8.05| 7.88 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 134 111 : Week before tS a 7.94) 8.40| 8.18 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) s 
ee ec ee ae 7.42] 7.77| 7.88 
Butter, at Chicago .,........ 131 87 Week before ......... 7.70| 8.02| 8.10 
Clover seed; at Toldo ....... 176 69 | Smooth and rough 
; ‘Timothy seed, at Chicago .. 57 73 heavy packing sows 
f Cotton, at New York ........ 136 130 (250 Ibs up)— 
= Tggs, at Chicago ........... 99 107 a ciiveknw wices a) Oe ot - 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago “ritmo lL 
Lard EON AT ey PR 103, =. 90 t WEEK os .eeeeeeeeeleeees 7.00) 7.25 
SUNOR as cdichpanakcnniannonia ee ORO. SL ge era toes 7.42| 7.25 
Ham cocctrenens eeeeee 146 17 ock pigs— 
Tr Saye : N,N ee Le 7.38 
2 SACOM ....-2.eeeseee esseceee 143 85 Po moe 650 | ¢: 12 
° FUTURES—At Chicago SHEEP 
Corn— -| Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
May Rede S Engh er kbp aee wees aa = medium to prime— 
UlLY secccccccccvccccccecees Last week ....... o ooo o (15.05(15.22 114.75 
i 15] 198 Week before ...... . + -|15.00/15.50/14.88 
Tuy a ceweescceweseececssens 10 113 Lambs, culls and common 
UlY secccccccccccccecserees Last week ........+...+{12.25/12.75/11.62 
Wheat— 110 94 Week before ......... 12.38/13.12/11.75 
= seoeeeeseeeeereseosooess 111 97 Yearling wethers, medium 
es . seeesecccececcccesesens to prime— 
ar 105 91 Last week ........+..-/12.00/13.30/11.50 
a ol neh beensiunateses seis” TERE} A Week before ..... . .|11.75(13.20/99.75 
July ee eeeeeeseseseceeeeeees Ewes, medium to choice— e 
a 101 76 Last week paige eae 8.09 8.88 7.76 
sewn, be ee ecu seccces. be ‘ae afore. 2... ca Ss : ‘ 
July eeresece eeeceeeseseees 100 80 Feeder lambs, medium to 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS na ree n4.20124.88 
‘Coke, at Connelisville ~~~... a(S ‘Week before .........114.00]14.72 
ig iron, at Birmingham ... NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
Copper, .at — wat ee Tok in a classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
pp gh eum, at N. Yor erage of prices from common to choice. 
Douglas fir ¢f. 0. .b. Wash- HAY 
eS Eee ee i 168 86 
Yellow Pine (southern) > 
No. 2 com. boards 163 92 = 
Yellow ‘Pine (southern) 5 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)... 200 94 | 8 31 
ee RR Pe ES 139 96 § 2 s 
FINANCIAL & 3 3 
Bank clearings, per. capita, . 
outside of New York, wee = poo A No. 1— : 16:50 
month of January ....... ~-| ‘222) 104 Week bef gportateale poe sar 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, ri Ty othy, N i. Oe 02 eee slleee oe jee oe a : 
t New York ....ceccsceees 108} 104 we on 16.50 
Industrial stocks ...0.6.0+.0. 278] 124 _ pe dig > 7 ygempaaeams rea ES 
Railroad stocks .....+..++..« 103 Alfalfa, choice— i 
: et Waee up si <5 =k an aD eae ae 
RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on ee CLOTE seecceess 
corn anil oats from Iowa to Chicago are | Alfalfa, No. 1— 
149 per«cent of :pre-war normal, and on et WNT oo nb ocean ak 
cattle and hogs 153 per .cent. The aver- Week before ......... 
age ‘railroad workman is now getting Affalfa, standard— 
about ‘63.8 cents.an hour, as :compare Last week .....0.. 0.0 

g with 27 cents in 1914, or about per Week before ...... 

eS «ent of tthe pre-war normal. “rm peo as 

: FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- ane ve bine-¢6'S : 

hands in lowa are about 180 per cent | Ga, Week, before ....2..../12.50115.00 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand Last week ............] 7.59] 6.75/10.00 
eee ee eens far above pre- | Week : SILLA Cael 625\10.00 | 


war 
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GRAIN 
> 
~ m 
_ oO 
° 9 = 
3 5 S 
a|« gj a 
2 e+. n 
a & @ oa 
3) fe) M A 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Wate lis] SU Bae Bs 
Tee! efore ..] . 4 30% 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week ....| .96%] .8814!] .8714] .89 
Week before ..| .935g/ .834¢| .84%] .85% 
Corn, No 4Y— 
Last week ....] .93%4] .8644| .8514| .8614 
Week before -88144/ .8116] .83 83 
Oats— 
Last week ....| .575%] .54 57 53% 
Week before -57%4| .54%4| .57 53% 
Barley— 
Last week ....| .93 -85 85 
Week before 89 84 85 
Rye— 
Last week ..../1.12 /1.03 /1.01% 
Week before ../1.09 -98 {1.00 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week ..../1.3516/1.31 {1.3616/1.24 
Week before ../1.334%4]1.32 |1.3416}1.23 
FEEDS 
| 2/2] 2/2 
ei gieiaj? 
é & E n eo 4 
— ae _ YD rN 
a) Se | Ae 
Bran— | | | 
Last week... .|34.75|34.75/32.25'34.00 
Week ‘before. ./34.12/31.50/31.50/33.00 
Shorts— } 
Last week... .{84.25/34.25/32.25/38.00 
Week before... |34.25/32.00/31.62/38.00 
Hominy feed— 
Last week... .|34.75)...selecese 33.00. 
Week ‘before. ./35.50].....]..+++/33.00 
Linseed meal 
(Oo. p.j— 
Last week..../51.50)...../49.75 
Week before../51.25)...../49.25 . 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent)— 
Last week....|49.25 
Week before. ./49.25 
Tankage— 
Last week....|.....]65.00]...../70.00/65.00 
Week before..|..... 65.00]..... 70.00/65.00 
Gluten— 
Last week....|..... aiacetets - |38.70 
Week DelOre. chic vstleae wales scedeese® 38.70 














*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 


all other points, car lots. 





Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 69 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 122 per 


cent for fat cattle, 94 per 


cent for sheep 


and 104 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 


week by week for the pas 


| Hach week is compared wit 


average of the correspondi 


t eight weeks. 
h the ten-year 
ng week, thus 


eliminating all seasonal bias. 






































*HOGS 
~ | ~y 
pet f 8e 
n nes 
£g| 28] g 
MO} ed] 0a 
December 23 to 29 ..... ~ 91 80) 75 
December 30 to Jan. 5.... 86 98 76 
January 6 to 12..... eae 84 86 72 
January 13 tO, 19 2.20. c0ce 96] 107 72 
January 20 to 26 .,......-| 107) 122 71 
January 27 to Feb. 2....] 106] 120 70 
February 3 to eccconsef 109} “131 69 
February 10 to 16 ........| 126] 141 69 
TCATTLE 
December 23 to 29 ...... 73| 75] (128 
December 30 to Jan. 5....] 88) 81] 132 
January € to edeccons 84 78) 129 
January 13 to 19 ....cewece 76 66; 129 
Janmary 20 tO 26 ...cccoce 77 71} 129 
Januarv 27 to Feb. 2.... 93 93} 128 
February 3 tO 9 ...scoce 92 72| 130 
February 10 to 16 ........ 98 81] 122 
SHEEP 
December 23 to 29 ......] 115] 133) 80 
December 30 to Jan. 5....| 119 94 T7 
January 6 to 12 .........} 108] 107 15 
January 13 to 19 ......... 91; 85) 74 
January 20 to 26 ......0.. 92 86 77 
January 27 to Peb. 2....] 115 86 82 
February 3 to 9 ...cs0.-| 104 92 90 
February 10 to 16 ........} 123] 105 94 
tLAMBS 
December 23 to 29 ......]| 115) 133) 91 
December 30 to Jan. 5....| 119 94 88 
January 6 to 12 .........) 108] 107 85 
January -13 to T9 ...cccoee 91 85 86 
January 20 to 26 ..ccceces 92 86 89 
January 27 to Feb. 2....) 115 86 94 
February 3 to 9 .scccoee| 104 92} 101 
February 10 to 16 ........]. 123] 105] 104 











*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 


seven markets. 
?Cattle prices are for fat 


beef steers. 


tSheep and lamb receipts are combined. 





CHICAGO HOG PRICES 


























| 1928] 1927] 1926] 1925 
February 10 ....e.+] 8.25/11.70112.45|10.90 
February 11 ......+.| 8.25111.70]12.20/10.95 
February 13 ........| 8.15]11.65/12.15/11.05 
February 14 ........4 8.25/11.55/11.85/11.05 
February 15 ..e0ees0} 8.25/11.70/11.75/10.95 
February 46 ........| 8.05/11.70)12.00/11.10 

CORN OF CAKE MEAL 


Cefar Rapids comm oil cake meal is $44 


in ton tots. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 


. Bree ogo week $1 
ore TBs icaige—La 
week before $11.08. 


2.73. week be- 


st week $11.02, 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS4 
Federal land bank bonds, due in fk 
but callable in 1937, were quoteq = 
week at $1.01%. These bonds are yt 
414 per cent, and the yield to 1957 Ten at 
per cent. Ady 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUcE 


PRICES 
Butter, creamery extras, } | 
444%4c, week before 45e; cheddar’ week 


last week 24%c, week before 2 Cheese 
fresh firsts, last week 29¢c, week jae 
S27C; ~—. a week " week defor 
ie; fe ens, last week 24c, w 

fore 26c. . 





ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
No. 2 corn at Buenos Air 
week for 98%c, week before $1.01 id last 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT pRrices 


, Quarter blood wool at Boston is 
light native cow hides at Chicago 
home grown clover seed at Toledo 
and cotton at New York 18.4e. | 
vator shelled corn prices are about 79 
for new No. 3 shelled and [7c for are 
No. 4 yellow shelled, oats 48%¢, Wheat | 
$1.15. 


ite 
S163" 
OwWa éle. 7 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
Exports of wheat for the last week jy 


January were 2,993,000 bushels, as com. 
pared with 2,410,000 bushels the week ie 
fore and 4,123 bushels for the sama 


week last year. Exports of corn the las 
week in January were 1,050,000 bushels az 
compared with 140,000 bushels for ‘the 
week before and 114,000 bushels for the 
Same week last year. Exports of oats fp 
the last week in January were 204,{9j 
bushels, as compared with 77,000 bushels 
for the week before and 24,000 bushels for 
the same week last year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard for the last week jn. 
January were 10,649,000 pounds, ag com. 
pared with 10,778,000 pounds for the week 
before and 13,703,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
last week im January were 3,811, 
pounds, as compared with 2,429,000 pounds 
the week before and 4,913,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 








“Do you believe a rabbit’s foot brings 
you good luck?’ 

“Rather! My wife found one in my 
pocket once and thought it was a mouse,” 

















To increase your hog profits, | 
one of the most important 
things is reducing the cost, ~ 
MONI-MAKER portable hog * 
houses offer you the lowest 
housing cost per sow. 
Portable Hog Houses 
as flow as $11.95 each 
We sell you portable hog | 
houses—made of the best 
materials, strong, sturdy 
and having all the improv 
ed features that help make hogs grow | 
healthy and strong—as low as $11.95 each 
A Better, Stronger Brooder House 


Don’tbuy abrooderhouse 
till you have carefully in- 
vestiga! - 
ditional advan 
dedinthe MONI- 
line. Metal covered cor- 









trated literature shows & 
you exactly what you get. 
Cheaper Than You 
Can Lumber and Buiid Yourself 
That.is an actual fact. We sell Direct from the factory ~ 
and give you the benefit of the savings we make. Invesb- 

gate for yourself and see the many advantages we offer. 


Write for Literature and Prices 


you tally iinstrated ucer- | RE El 


you fully illustrated liter- 
ature and prices. A postal 
will do. JHandy Pige |} 
and Egg 
Hawkeye Mfg, Go, |<, 
. Slfree. Get it\ 
BoxD-6 BELMOND, éA. leow. ‘ 
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Greatest tensile strength—highest quality 
steel—regularity of twist—firmness of 
barbs—extra heavy galvanizing, are the 
features always found in the following 


> brands of barb wire: Baker Perfect— 


- Waukegan—Ellwood Glidden—Ellwood 
~ Junior—American Special—American 
Glidden —Lyman Four Point. 

See our dealer in your community. 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
:Chicago, NewYork, Boston, Atlanta, Bir- 
tham, Cleveland, Worcester, Philadeiphia, Pitts- 
‘burgd, Buffalo. Detroit,Cincinnati, Baltimore, Wilkes- 
8t. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis-St. Paul, 


5 ‘ na City, Memphis, Dallas, Denver, Sait Lake 
. *SanFrancisco,*Los An. eles,*Portiand, Seattle. 
*United States Steel 


oe FENCE. 


reducts Company. 





FACTORY TO Youy— Bs MLcoc 


a RT 





as 

ry Prices lowest in WE P. 

ba save. Don’t delay) Write today PAY Yor rene REE, 
ILMAN BROS. Dept. 296 MUNCIE, INDIANA. 





BEFORE YOU BUY A ROD OF FENCING 
Steel Posts, Pe Wee Metal or Ready Roofing, 
: Separators or Poultry 


want you poor the big savings Ta gies 


I 
is ras, Write today for my bie 120 page Bargain Book. 
and guarantee the quality. —Jim Brown. 


|.» Dept. 2304, 


ot. RM FENCE 


a rod for a 2%-in, H 
C Freight ico oie in iin O Ohio, 
strength, oF en ete. High 
may? | — 
e, “Copper ie caving: one-piece 
real pov that can’t —. 08 styles, . 
; F; ser-Direct. 





Interlocking Fence 
Box 726 Morton, Hilinois 








the Black Hills Farm Valleys You 
_ Can Prosper and Be Happy 


ilfalfa, corn, sugar beets, all cereal 
mins, garden produce, fruits, chick- 
‘and turkeys are successfully grown 
id marketed in the productive val- 
of the Black Hills of South Da- 
Ota. Wonderful cattle, hog and dairy- 
i country. Low priced lands in- 
good profits. 
fild, healthful climate. Excellent 
Prosperous ‘ growing commu- 
. Good schools and churches and 
ard surfaced roads. 
for new folder “Agricultural 
portunities.” Free copy is ready for 
&. Address C. A. Cairns, Pass’r 
f. Mgr,, Chicago & North Western 





OSH- 
2 AWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“A lot of men who talk bass 
at home are tenors when it 
comes to talking at a farm gath- 
ering.” 











A FINAL OFFER 

It was a meeting of Abe’s creditors. 

“There, gentlemen, are my assets and 
liabilities,” said Abe, ‘‘and the very best 
I can do, gentlemen, is ten cents on the 
dollar.”’ 

So the creditors looked over the situ- 
ation and reported back that they felt 
forty cents on the dollar would settle the 
matter. Abe took time out, and then he 
compromised. 

“Gentlemen, I offer you ten cents and 
you say forty. Now, gentlemen, I make 
you a final offer of twenty-five cents, 
but honest, gentlemen, I’m losing money 
on it.” 


OH, HOW SWEET! 

“And is my child smart?’ said the proud 
mother. ‘He knows all about the Bible. 
Tell the man, Junior, how many days the 
earth was made in.’’ 

“God made the heaven and earth in six 
days,’’ was the child’s reply. 

“And what happened on the seventh?” 
inquired the mother. 

“He was arrested,’ came the answer. 


THAT’S DIFFERENT 

“How long has your hired man been 
working for you?” inquired Farmer Bent- 
over. 

“About two hours,” 
Fumblegate. 

“Why, I thought he had been here long- 
er than that.” 

“He has. He’s been here two months.’ 


replied Farmer 


Someone has suggested that raising 
bees will help the farmer. He might try. 
The farmer is accustomed to being stung 
by everything else he raises. 


Motorist: “The new Ford is twice as 
good as the old one.” 

Humorist: ‘Yes, and, hang it all, 
half as funny!”’ 


not 


HE WAS A SHEIK 

A British tourist journeyed from Cairo 
to the pyramids. Fired by romantic tales, 
he felt sure he had reached the land 
where nothing savoring of western civil- 
ization would be allowed to disturb the 
Arabian Nights’ atmosphere. 

When he reached the pyramids and was 
hoisted to a camel by an exceedingly pic- 
turesque Arab, he quivered with delight. 
But he had a rude awakening. 

‘‘What’s your camel’s name?” he asked 
the Arab. 

“Mary Pickford,” was the answer. 


“How yo’ all _ getting along with yo’ 
’rithmetic, Sam? 

*“‘Well, I don’ ae to add the aughts 
all right, but de figgers bother me a lot.” 


“Why is it that a red-haired woman al- 
ways marries a very meek man?’’ 
“She doesn’t. He just gets that way.” 


BUSY NEIGHBORHOOD 
* “Is your mother home, Johnny?” 

“No, ma’am; she’s helping Mrs. Brown 
quilt quilts over at Mrs. Murphy’s, but if 
you want Mrs. Hanson’s step-ladder, it’s 
at Mrs. Bilson’s.” 


OUT OF PLACE 

“Listen, you,” a stern umpire admon- 
ished an irate batter, “you cut out that 
cussin’ right now. Them people up in 
the stands didn’t come here to listen to 
a lot o’ barroom talk. If they’d ’a’ want- 
ed to hear that kind o’ stuff, they’d ’a’ 
gone to a théayter.” 


ON THE MENU 
‘My plate is damp,’’ complained a trav- 
eler who was dining in a London hotel. 
“Hush,” whispered his wife, 
your soup.” 


A PLEASANT CHANGE 
“T wonder why Peck always goes to a 
woman dentist?” 
“I suppose it seems good to hear a* 
woman tell him to open his mouth in- 
stead of shut it.” 


NEEDED A MACHINE 

The harassed looking man was being 
shown over the factory. 

“That machine,’ said the guide, ‘‘does 
the work of thirty men.” 

The man smiled grimly. “At last,” he 
said, “I have seen what my wife should 
have married.” 


WONDERFUL PLACE 
First Vagrant: ‘“Yth goin’ ter Califor- 
nia? They say work’s awful scarce out 
there.”’ 
Second Vagrant: “‘That’s why I’m goin’.” 











Transportation 
“Shortages” Disappear 


More than four years have passed since farm- 
ers and other shippers in the West have suf- 
fered inconvenience and losses due to a so- 
called ‘‘shortage’’ of transportation. This is in 
marked contrast to the fact that in the eight 
years, 1916 to 1923, inclusive, there was only 
one year that was free from such ‘‘shortages.’’ 


The remarkable improvement in railway 
service indicated above has been due to co- 
operation between the shippers and the rail- 
roads through the Regional Shippers’ Advis- 
ory Boards; to an increase in the efficiency of 
railway operation; and to the investment, dur- 
ing the last five years, of more than four bil- 
lion dollars in the improvement and enlarge- 
ment of the facilities of the country’s railroads. 


The large investment the railways have made 
in new and enlarged facilities has been made in 
the belief that efficient operation and good and 
adequate service would in time be rewarded 
with satisfactory net earnings. 


Nevertheless, the railroads of western terri- 
tory have in no year since they were returned 
to private operation in 1920 earned anywhere 
near what the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has held would be a fair return; and in 
1927 the net return earned by the railroads in 
each of the three regions of western territory— 
northwestern, central-western and southwest- 
ern—was less than in 1926. Moreover, despite 
the fact that total earnings have declined and 
operating expenses have increased, important 
reductions in rates have been ordered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and others 
are being sought. 

The shipping public must face the fact 
that the present good service of the western 
railroads can not be indefinitely maintained 
without an increase in their net earnings. A 
continuance of present regulatory policies 
threatens to bring back the transportation 
‘shortages’? from which in recent years the 
West has so happily been free. 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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WHY IS IT when in a bad spot with only one wheel in the mud or on ice or snow, 
that you have power only on the wheel in the bad spot? 


Ortt’s Two Wheel Drive Differential 


Automatically Controlled by the Rear Wheels 


Gives power on both rear wheels at all times except when making 
turns. If focal garage can cot supply you, write us direct. 
THE CLIPPER MFG. Oe Dixon, fll. 
of the Famous Clipper and Dixon Mow: 








Cownie, the old reliable coner now, even more than ever be- 
font, Wie be hee 0 eee the mesh candied attention, du ON: yer 


dhe Old 
Reliable Ws 


TANNER 


prices—satisfaction guaran 
NEW 1928 COLORED CATALOG FREE. 
All about tanning hides and finishing garments and robes. 
Address us at the same old location where we have been operating 
for over 20 years. 


COWNIE TANNING COMPANY 


53 Market Des Moines, Iowa 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, February 2 
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Our Readers Market 
Look for what you need 
what you wish through these 
pos re vow EES 


orders orders and must 
chp Ee 3 





Po 
7 EWS 
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SCHEDULE OF RATES 

















No. ‘Words Al No. ‘insertions 
1 2 3 4 

20 cecccncccccecees/G1.60 1$3.20 [$4.80 |$6.40 
31. Scoccccccescees'a] LOS 1.2.08) 5.06 | 6.72 
22 cdcmeiccpeccescsd| ketO | Bre. | 0.00. | 4.08 
23 -cccvececmcveeoees! 1.34 | 3.68. 5.52 1 7.36 
BS - covesevovrercece! 198 | O08 | -D.40 | 1-08 
25 ccccccvecccccces| 2-00 | 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 
26 wccvccccccccccsd| 2.08 | 4.36 | 6:24 | 8.32 
RR Sr soccceea} 2.16 | 4.32 | 6.48 | 8.64 
DD: Fi cusbelcenge Kee 2.24 || 4.48 | 6.72 | 8:96 
DD: ccs venanctesause 2.32 | 4.64 | 6.96 | 9.28 

No advertisement for less than $1.60 





accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or wrint your advertisement. — 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 

station, broadcasts-* produce 
noon daily, furnished ‘by ‘Coyne & Nevins 
‘Co., 1181-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 
Poultry-veal wanted ‘for premium ‘trade, 
especially capons. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


‘GDRMAN Police pups, five months; males, 
$10; females, $7. Brown Water Spaniel 
female, -spayed, twelve months, house 
ibroke, $7. Fox Terrier and Bull, 
«cross male, eight months, $5. 
(Loy, Dunlap, Iowa. 
GERMAN Police pups; males, $10; fe- 
males, $7.50. Half Police, half Shepherd 
mmales, $7.59; females, $5. Parents are real 
stock and watch dogs. Fred Schwieger, 
iDows, lowa. 
‘COLLIE pups up to four months; parents 
gritty heelers; best ‘imported champion 




















even 











bloodlines; very showy. Felten, 
‘Maquoketa, Iowa. 
‘COLLIES; white and colors; pedigreed; 


intelligent workers, loyal companions, 
reliable .guards. Prices reasonable and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box ‘66, Sho- 
mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Purebred Police pups; par- 

ents are extra Jlarge, real stock and 
watch dogs; price reasonable. Charles 
Hockenberry, Shenandoah, lowa. 
WOR SALE—Four Boston Terrier pups; 

well marked. <Atso ‘imported Percheron 
stallion :for sale or trade. E. H. Schroeder, 
Posiville, Iowa. 2 . 

MINKS 

TRAPPPHRS—We pay $30 for female, $15 

for male minks, and ‘pay express. Leon- 
ard Erdahl, Frost, Minn. 


FARM LANDS 
CALIFORNIA 

IN THB .San Joaquin Valley of California 
general farming is a paying business, 
feeding millions of people in towns and 
cities. Alfalfa cembined with dairying, 
hogs and poultry, yields a good income. 
‘A small -one-family farm, with little hired 
labor, insures. success. You can work out- 
doors all:the year. Newcomers welcome. 
The Santa Fe Railway ‘has no land to sell, 
but offers a free service in helping you 
get right location. Write for illustrated 
San Joaquin Valley folder and get our 
farm paper—‘‘The Earth’’—free for six 
months. C. L. Seagraves, General Colo- 
nization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 910 

Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
1OWA am 
KA NATURAL stock or dairy farm, 400 
‘ acres, half cultivated, balance 


























‘ood pas-- 
tture, well watered; good build 3 ~ one 
mile from town; $70 ‘per acre. ox 17,- 


Waukon Junction, Iowa. 

'YYOUR pick of three farms at _ lowest 
prices, at once. Goed crop and -stock 

farms. C. Junkermeier, Rockford, Iowa. 

MINNESOTA 

FOR SALE: by owner, 175 acres near Rug- 
by, cheap to close estate. Louis Zang- 

meister, 4017 Elliot Ave., Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

225-AORE farm, good buildin one mile 
from Litchfield. Minn. If interested, 

write Box 100, Litchfield, Minn., Route 1. 

MISSOURI 

FOR SALE at big sacrifice, dairy and 
stock farm, 207 acres, 1% miles on rock 

road.from -town of 1,800; good schools and 

churches; 85 miles northwest from St. 

Louis. Address, E. G. Graves, Montgom- 

ery City, Mo. 




















‘MONTANA 


LAND opening ‘by new branch -line of 
Great Northern raitway into one of the 





Bernard | 


markets | 


| kets in United States. 





best farming districts of Montana, open- | 


in 
able for wheat, cattle, sheep and hogs. 
Good crops grown ‘for several years. Low 
prices -and «special terms assured actual 
settlers. ‘Write for free book and com- 
plete ‘information. bow -homes 
rates. E.. €. Leedy, Dept. .507, 
Worthern Railway. Paul, Minn. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


a million acres of farm land. Profit- ~ 


ee > 
‘Great . 





| map and Booklet No. 6. 
| Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 


| ington adn northern 
| crops .and prices, 


FARM LANDS 
TEXAS 

K NEW railroad. New territory and new 

opportunities in a first class diversified 
farming section of the Panhandle of Tex- 
as. Justify your investigation. For in- 
formation, address, M. Oates, Agricul- 
tural Agent, F. W. & D. C. Ry., Wichita 

lis, Texas. 











UTAH 

A REAL opportunity for the man with 

money to invest. 18,000 acres farm land 
in a ‘beautiful valley in southern Utah. 
On the.main line of the Union Pacific. In 
the hheart of Utah’s scenic wonders. At 
the back door of the great Los Angeles 
market. Where each farmer can_ have 
his own clear, cool water right. $7.50 per 
acre. Must be sold before April 1, 1928. 
For further information, write or wire 
Kirk Realty Co., (Milford, Utah. 


WISCONSIN 












s 
5 





HARNESS LIVESTOCK \ 
I TIGATE before buying. Send for HOLSTEINS 7 
Wear-More harness catalog, thirty days’ . 


free trial, easy monthly payments, or bi 
discount for cash. John C. Nichols, 1801 


| Erie Ave., Sheboygan, Wis. 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Good thorseman to take care 

bunch draft stallions and travel one 
during breeding season; state wages first 
letter. Box 212, Menno, S. D. 
WANTED—Farmer or farmers son or 

man to travel in country. Steady work; 
good profits. McConnon & Co., Dept. F-27, 
‘Winona, Minn. 











AGENTS 
NEW household device washes-dries win- 
dows, sweeps, scrubs, 
mops. Costs less than brooms. 
—- Harpers, 308 Third St., Fairfield, 
owa. > 








BUY Upper Wisconsin farm land this 
year. ‘This Cloverland district offers 
you fine soil—the best for dairying, bar- 
ley, oats, rye, hay, potatoes, root crops. 
Never had a crop failure. Clover grows 
wild. Plenty sunshine and rain. Nu- 
merous lakes and rivers. Excellent drain- 
age. Plenty hunting, fishing and trap- 
ping. Good roads. High schools, rural 
schools, churches, cream _ routes, tele- 
phones. Only a few hours to largest mar- 
40 or 80 tracts 
from $12 to $30 per acre. Lakelands 
priced a littk higher. Small down pay- 
ment, 10 years on balance. Over 600 fam- 
ilies here now. We show you how to 
start. Write for booklet ‘‘Happy Homes 
and Farms ‘that Pay in Happy Land’’; it 
shows pictures, settlers’ letters, and tells 
you everything. Edward Hines Farm 
Land Co., Room 2139 100 W. Monroe S&t., 
Chicago, Til. . 
HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools, in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and 
terms. 





Easy 
Write for 


nd no commissions, 
Also improved farms. 
North Western 


Wisconsin. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


DO YOU want a new farm home in the 
fertile inland empire of eastern Wash- 
Idaho? Splendid 
1925, 1926, 1927; excel- 
lent prospects for 1928. Adapted to wheat, 
fruit, livestock, dairying, diversified farm- 
ing. Irrigated and non-irrigated lands. 
Five transcontinental railroads: ready 
markets; four distinct seasons; pleasant 
summers and mild winters: all modern 
advantages; beautiful lakes and moun- 
tains. Reliable information supplied on 
all sections of this productive country. 
Write for free 52-page boklet, “A Farm 
Home for You.” Chamber of Commerce, 
Devt. D, Spokane, Wash. 
NEW railway branch, eastern Montana, 
taps rich agricultural land. Reasonable 
prices and terms. Also land in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Tdaho, Washington and 











‘SALESMEN 


HUSTLERS wanted in every county. Be- 
come independent; never be out of a 
job. Make $150 to $450 a month retailing 
‘Ward’s Reliable Products to your farmer 
friends. No experience necessary. We 
train you. Over 70 years in business. 
Write today for details of our liberal _of- 
fer. Dr. Ward’s Medical Co., Dept. E-1, 
Winona, Minn. 
NEW invention beats vacuum sweeper 
and afl its attachments. Electricity un- 
necessary. All complete, $2.95. Over 100 
per cent profit. Morgan, Mgr., 781 Grimes 
St., Fairfield, Iowa. 
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FOR SALE—High grade Holstein 

and heifers in carload lots or 
tested. Glarner & Bringgold, 
cord, Minn. 
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PERCHERONS 
PERCHERON Stallion, four-yearcolt we 































Td, ef (RARRO 
istered, sound, w 1,950, ie 
meek, goad eee 3400. Ke, ag 
‘or picture a ree gs. L. 1: oe 
Vinton, Iowa. Bereston, _ ne 
dis. 


FOR SALE—Registered ton Perchetp 


stallion Joplin, by Jalap; sound: * GARRO 
years old; splendid quality and dispeaiae HERERO 
| Roy E. Winegar, Westgate, Iowa... r 
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FOR SALE—Black two-year-old regis. 
tered Percheron stallion, weight 16, 
Ibs. Effie Wilkinson, Bloomfield, low. 
SHORTHORNS 
SHORTHORN dispersal sale. Our federaj 
accredited herd of 58 heavy milk 
a aaet bes Mee ag at auction, Tues. 
ay, February 28, » one o’cl 
Fred Wiffler, Arcadia, Wis, °° = ™ 
HAMPSHIRE HOGS 
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SIMULTANEOUS treated spring  gijis 
sired by Lookout Clan, bred to High De. 
fender for March farrow. Write, L, p 
Staveley, Traer, Iowa. 
HORSES 
FOR SALE—Registered black stallion 
coming four, weighs a ton. Mares 
weanlings to seven years. Two gelding: 
three and five. V. J. Gross, Algona, 
JACKS ; 


Alt 
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SITUATION WANTED 
PLACE as manager livestock farm or 
head of livestock; experienced; graduate 
Towa State College; references furnished. 
George Broderson, Denison, Iowa. 


LIVESTOCK 


BELGIANS 
FOR SALE—Roan Belgian stallion; three 
years old; weight, 2,050; permanent cer- 
tificate of soundness. J. W. Hillman, 
Grand Junction, Iowa. 


BROWN: SWISS AND JERSEY CALVES 






































want 


boned 
John 


FOR. SALH—A_ five-year-old big 
jack; cheap if taken at once, 
Kleyn, Rock Valley, Iowa, Route 3. 

SHEEP 
HAMPSHIRE -Ewes—Twenty _registersj 
ase eee sag Se and 
pril lambs. ma 4 . Schnaid, 
Menno, S.° D. ? . ' 
GOATS a 
FOR SALE—A few grade Toggenbug 
milk goats, fresh and comient fresh;. 
price, $15 and up. Also some yearling 
— $10 and up. John L. Grieve, Pierson, 
owa. 

















FOR choice, high grade Brown Swiss or 
Jersey calves, five to ten weeks_old, 
write Lakewood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 


FEEDERS AND STOCKERS 
FOR SALE—Hereford steers, 50 calves 
and 106 yearlings, high bred, choice 
quality, even in size, well marked. Also 
123 good age bred ewes, all in good or- 
der. For particulars, write or wire, V. W. 
Channell, Douds, Iowa. 
GUERNSEYS AND" HOLSTEINS 
CHOICE Guernsey and Holstein heifer 
ealves, one to three months old, tuber- 
culin tested, shipped C. O. D. Edgewood 
Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
FOR SALE—One purebred Guernsey. bull, 
four years old; bull calf, four months 
old; T. B. tested. Andrew Block, Coulter, 
Iowa. s 
GUERNSEY bulls, richly bred from hea’ 
producing dams; $75 to $125; accredit 























MISCELLANEOUS 
CHESTER White sows, cholera immune, 
bred for April farrow. Shropshire bred 
ewes, and ten low-down, thick Shorthorn 
bulls. Herd federal accredited. J, B 

Goodenow, Maquoketa, Iowa. 
THREE three-year-olds, $140 each; one 
four-year-old, $150; two four-year-olds, 
$175 each; three Scotch bulls, year old in 
March, $140 each; three Scotch cows, $i) 
each. C. P. Connelly, Gilmore City, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
BATTERIES 


SPECIAL Introductory Offer—Farm light 
plant batteries direct from the factory 
prices; guaranteed five 
years; prices, $98.50 up. Amana Society, 
High, Iowa, Box A. 
COFFEE 
SEND us your check for $2 and get five 





















































Oregon. Free literature. H. W. Byerly pounds of delicious coffee, ground or 
34 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, | Bera._Ernest A. Gebhardt. Palmyra, Mo. | whole. Plantation Coffee Co., St. Paul 
Minn. HEREFORDS inn. : 
DAIRY Farms—‘Davidson Plan”; 160 | FOR SALE—Thirty-seven Herefords, four | J CREAM SEPARATORS 

acres or more with new house, new heifers, nine steers, yearlings, three | VHGA cream separators, $22.50 and w} 


barn, new silo and 10 to 30 good Holstein 
cream check. Write: IMS Prose Bae 
St. Paul, Minn. wrrethssies 

Watllaces’ 
_ 





J Farmer classified ad 
in touch with a market for. Po 
that can be reached in no other way. 





cows with calves at side, eight heifers in 

calf, one bull, purebred, ten cows in calf. 

W. W. Piper, Thomas, D. 

SIX Hereford cows, seon calving; one 
two-year-old son of Louden; four sons 





-of Kinzer Fairfax. Joseph Trimble, Galva, 


Iowa. 








Gentlemen: 


SRE ARSE ae SNE times in your paper. 
to cover cost of these insertions. 


READER’S ORDER FOR ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of this page. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my classified ad containing.................... ...words, to run 


I enclose a remittance of $..............0000+. 








Write your ad here: 














’ ‘Dakota ranch ‘for ‘sale, 1;280:acres, 
six miles of creek, 150 acres alfalfa, 
gone buildings; sold .to satisfy mortgage 
for less ‘than cost of improvements. Iuem- 
mon Loan Co., Lemmon, ‘8. .D. 
160 and 320 acre improved farms for sale, 
De Smet, S. D.; ‘small :payment; easy 
terms; take some clear ‘proverty ‘in ‘trade. 
ie” ‘Robinson, Carlton, Oregon. 


pcaved ‘Ti7-acre farm 
of Sioux City. Write for 
rnard Bros., Elkpoint, 








miles west in- 
> fo’ . Be 
R. BD. No. 2. 


2, 


D., 4 





his Plymouth Rock chickens: 


1 ‘advertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
and your rates conservative.” 





J {Minimum charge, $1.60) 
fF MORE THAN PLEASED WITH RESULTS 
‘ Read what Mr. O. C. Fuchs, of Early, Iowa, says after advertising 


“I certainly have been more than pleased with results obtained from 
I think your service is very efficient 




























fully guaranteed. Send for descriptive 
matter or ask dealer. Vega Separator 
Corp., Chicago, Ii. 
FARM MACHINERY y 
BULL DOG Disc Jointer—Cuts thru apd. 
turns under corn stalks, heavy clover, 
straw and trash. Tractor radiator guams. 
Fordson Start-Ezy crank. M. Tine: 
drive. Free literature. Mullins-Gilson 
Mfg. Co., Rushville, Ind. 
FEED pam, 
FOR SALE—AI grades of alfalfa hay-at 
alfalfa meal. Write for samples ant 
prices. Ora D. Ball, Lexington, Neb. 
HONEY 
FOR SALE—BPxtracted clover honey it 
60-Ilb. cans, one can, $5.50; two _ cals 
$10.50, f. o. b. here. Wm. Oliver, Wi 
Nebraska. a ~. 













































INCUBATORS Fe 
RELIABLE standard incubators at fac 
tory prices during February. To 
duce stock, 100 size, $18.75, 140 size, $24.75; 
240 size, $34.25. 30 per cent under regula? 
—— Check with order. Referenth 
Ottumwa National Bank. Quality Ham 
ware Co., Ottumwa, Iowa. ea 
MATTRESSES 
RHSSES made any size. Factory ® 

prices. Your dollars saved and bette 9° 
quality given. Catalog free. Peoria Bet Gm 
ding Company, Peoria, Il. cat 


PATENT ATTORNEYS _} 


| PATENTS—Time counts in applying f 
patents; don’t risk delay in prot : 
your ideas; send sketch or model for 
structions or write for free book, “How # 
Obtain a Patent,” and ‘‘Record of Inve 
tion’ form; no charge for information ° 
how to proceed; communications strict 
confidential; prompt, careful, efficie! 
service. Clarence A. O’Brien, Register? 
Patent Attorney, 149-E Security Bam 
Bldg. (directly across street from f 
Office), Washington, D. C. ae 
BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorne® 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitat® 













































Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


+ | ae | —— mas wins 


—_ \ BR 
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mate . — 
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LACES’ FARMER, February 24, 1928 


r (37) ° 327 



























POULTRY POULTRY 
ANCONAS TURKEYS 
“is Comb Ancona chicks from stock POREERED Mammoth Bronze _ turkey 
et from Sheppard’s pens, $11 per toms; large, healthy, vigorous birds, 18 
9 per 500, $95 per 1, 000. Mark Shaw, | to 20 lbs.; $10 each. Mrs. Ben Studer, 
z, lowa. Wesley, Iowa. 











LEGHORNS 
Chix—Those famous Farrow 
matings White Leghorns you hear 
: neh have Hollywood-Tancred 200- 293.~ 
Ps 4 ork couldn’t help but lay in 
winter. D . Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, 








sR —spow Chix—A. K. Rowley, Illinois, 
P rts 70 per cont oe Pew inte; — 
; uary, Mare nter lay- 
ery, Feb real profit makers. __ Illinois 
: standard accredited. Catalog free. 


ae Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, 





Minois. . 
FARROW Chix—White Leghorns. Star 
® matings paid Mrs. Beer $3.66 a pullet 


t above feed eost. This is the kind 
‘ge stock for winter eggs. State accredited. 
7, Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, 
inois. 
z RROW Chix—R. L. Emry, Wisconsin, 
reports his White Leghorns laying in 
ero weather. His was the only flock in 
Sos that laid. Bred in them. 
. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, 








CHOICE Mammoth Bronze turkey toms, 
Goldbank strain; registered Shorthornr 
bulls, federal tested, for sale. M. F. 
Cerwinske, Rockford, , Iowa. a ty 
MAMMOTH Bronze turkeys; purebred, 
from extra fine 40-pound tom; hens, $8; 
toms, $10. Geo. C. Wright, Lake City, Ia. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
ATTENTION—Closing-out sale cockerels, 





pullets; prices slashed; now is your 
chanee; state prize blood guaranteed. 
Hiland A. Ward, Monticello, Iowa. 





EMBDEN geese and Barred Rock cocker- 

els; eggs in season; prices reasonable. 
Write, Mrs. F. E. Schee, Farmington, 
Iowa, Route 2 


HATCHING EGGS 








THOMPSON Imperial Ringlet Barred 
ocks; winners, layers; T. tested 
stock. Satisfaction mating list. Flock— 


$8, 100; $1.50, 15. Pens—$5-$7 for 15. Mrs. 
Alvin Windom, Nodaway, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 











is.. 
"®ARROW Chix—Mrs. Geo. Shuck, Indi- 
¥ ae pot 73 per cent egg production 
om 105 Farrow Star matings White Leg- 
} from December 15 to —_ - 
Pr right. State accredited. -. 
i w Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, Din. 
PcG strain pure Barron White Leg- 
_ + horns; special 10 per cent to 20 per cent 
barons on early orders for eggs and 
“chicks. Walter Bardsley, Neola, lowa. 
INSPECTED Rose Comb Brown Leghorn 
cockerels, $1.50; S. C. Brown Leghorn 
hens, 85 cents; culled for ess production. 
Alvin Brown, West Bend, Iowa. 
Aguotty horn isis from pedi- 
* greed trap-nested sto $1.75-$2 each. 
and eggs. Mrs. M. E. Wilmarth, 
_ Corning, lowa. 
TOM TOM Barron English White Leghorn eggs 
mpiching. $3.50 per hundred; shipped 

















‘C0 D. Mrs. James Richardson, Elmo, 
"Missouri. 

Comb Buff Leghorns, heavy win- 

2 limited number of eggs, 


ster meee 
hund ; $1 books your order. John 
oe Kalona, Iowa. 
MINORCAS 
Minorea, Buff Orpington, Buff 
Rock and Buff Leghorn chicks; electric 
Porched: bred for egg produc ction. Also 
tching eggs. Van De Waa Hatchery, 
Popanee City, Iowa. 
“MAMMOTH Single Comb White Minorcas 
~ exclusively; chicks, $17 per 100; discount 
om large orders; postpaid and guaranteed. 
Mrs. Lester Clark, Birmingham, Iowa. 
‘BUFF Minorca hatching eggs; Schmidt 
ay oat nee Yy, Be prize winning, $5.50 


= two hundred. Mrs. 
ee he D. arte 














igourney, Iowa. 
§. C. BLACK Minorcas, healthy, vigor- 
» ous, closely culled, excellent layers; 
eggs, $4; chicks, $14 per 100. McCracken 
Poultry ‘Farm, Allison, Iowa. 
SINGLE Comb White Minorca eggs from 
national and state winning flocks, $6, $8 
=—160. Asa Lee, Mitchellville, Iowa. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
“RARAGD Rocks, best bleodlines, first 
prize contest winners; pedigreed males 
from 259-egg hens _—. flock; eggs, $7-100 
(mention paper). W. H . Graves, Fairfax, 
uri. 
BARRED Rock cockerels, welghing 8 to 
- 16 pounds and having excellent color 
as shape. J. E. Goodenow, Maquoketa, 




















RHODE ISLAND REDS 


GER KS—Finest fast-growing, extra qual- 
‘ity Rhode Island Red chicks, backed by 
“i years of specializing in Reds of superior 
“stock. From finest prize winning flocks 
in Iowa. Inspected and accredited, plus 
years of careful record work to prove out 
-every flock. Big, fast growers and extra 
heavy producers. New price list and lit- 
erature just out. Speciat discount on 
“early orders. Write, Redbird Hatchery, 
$711 S. W. Thirteenth St., Des Moines, Ia. 
INGLE Co Comb Red eggs from wonderful 
"Producers; excellent pens; headed 
ar winners; special prices, $5, $8— 
Asa Lee, Mitchellville, Iowa. 

















“choice S.C. Red cockerels from 
cab accredited feck guaranteed to 
Le Roy Treloar, 


| " \eamor each. 


“WHY War vot ae chicks that live ag grow 
"into layers and payers? S. C. R. I. Red 
Fa from_high production flock, $8 per 
i. Mrs. Wesley Pratt, Kingsley, Iowa. 
_____ RHODE ISLAND WHITES 
AP-NESTED R. GC. Rhode tsland White 
ae wipe prepaid. Winners in nal 
rge shows for seven years. ryan 
‘Hart, R. No. 3, Centerville, Iowa. 
; | ULWWYAN DOTTES 
RS Regal Dorcas hatching eggs, 
+s — 100, $6.50 when TR Ww satis- 


= nteed. Mrs. eaver, 
a, lan 


WHITE Wyandattes, 20 200-ege stock, direct 
from Peters Certified last year: eggs, 
gt a Mrs. Frank Lyons, Liberty- 


























: DUCKS AND GEESE 
_SEREE—Toulouse,  ismbden, African, 
China. Ducks—Rouens, Pekins, Run- 
_ ‘ners, ~ hee Breeding stock; prices 
Sea ee circular. John 
endorf,’ Iowa. 


[IN ducks from 10-12 pound stock, 
12.50; Grakes, $3; trio, $7.50; e $8-100. 

% .M. EL Wil iimarth, Corni ng, town. 
is PHEASANTS 

NECK pheasant eggs for sale; 
eee, ae ene, Selvery: orders’ tian 
2 ery young birds; prices on 
a tion, tows Feakes Pheasantry, Grand Ju 
> ee “TURKEYS 
“f 13 ze turkey t fram 43- 
erd stack, $16.51: weight, 9 
Will Monsend, 
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IOWA Master Breeders’ Triple-Certified 

chicks triple your poultry profits. Cer- 
tified for health, type, and egg production 
by our poultry experts. Heretofore you 
have been able to buy chicks from flocks 
certified only for egg production. Now 
you are assured chicks not only from ex- 
ceptionally high egg laying strains, but 
also from flocks certified for health and 
for type, guaranteeing you the best chicks 
possible to hatch or to buy. No more 
underweight flocks for you. Nothing but 
great egg laying strains. Healthy, heavy 
meat birds. These chicks will triple your 
poultry profits and make poultry raising 
easy. We have so thoroly culled, tested 
and inspected our flocks, certifying every 
bird: retained, we know our chicks will 
live and grow and pay you bigger profits. 
Therefore, we guarantee them to live for 
the first 14 days, the acid test of livabil- 
ity. Cuts chick losses right in half. We 
have blood tested flocks—your protection 
against white diarrhea. Iowa farmers re- 
port. amazing success with Iowa Master 
Breeders’ chicks. All leading varieties at 
reasonable prices. Book your order to- 
day. Take advantage of our special early 
discount. Write for our big, free Baby 
Chick book, handsomely illustrated. Just 
address, Master Breeders, Edwin Holmes, 
Mer., 215 Fourth Street, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Branch plants: Denison and Onawa, Iowa. 


PETERS-Certified Chicks — Investigate 

these high production chicks, shipped 
with a real guarantee to live covering 
first two weeks. Guarantee applies on 
all three Peters-Certified egg-production 
standards, regardless of price—as low as 
12% eents. You pay no premium for this 
protection. Their breeding warrants the 
guarantee which has proved practical on 
more than 3, Peters-Certiffed 
chicks. Fifth season. 12,000 successful 
customers. Each chick comes from a 
Peters-Certified flock, reliably certified 
on. health Le 4 high standardized ege pro- 
duction by A. G. Peters, our poultry spe- 


cialist. Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, Wyan- 
dottes, Orpingtons, Anconas and Light 
Brahmas. Customers report flock aver- 


ages of 135 to 200 eggs per_year under 
ordinary farm conditions. Real winter 
layers. Compare results. Iowa standard 
accredited. Write for catalog before buy- 
ing chicks anywhere. Peters-Certified 
Poultry Breeders’ Association. Just ad- 
dress Peters-Farm, Box 274, Newton, Ia. 
FARROW Chix—From Illinois state stan- 
dard accredited flocks. Every breeding 
bird has been leg-hbanded by licensed, 
state imspectors. ou can not afford to 
buy unknown chix when you can buy 
Farrow accredited chix at our low prices. 
Qualitv matings, March Nei Net White 
Leghorns, $10.50-100, $20.50-200; Brown 
Leghorns, $10.50. 50-100" $20.50-200; Barred 
Rocks, Single Comb Reds, $12.50- 100, 
$24.50-200; Single Comb Anconas, White 
Rocks, $12. 50-100, $24.50-200; White Wy- 
andottes, Buff Orpingtons, $13.50-100, 
$26.50-200; Rose Comb Reds, Black Minor- 
ecas, $13 .50- 100, $26.50-200. Special mat- 
ings above breeds, 3 cents chick higher. 
Winter laying Star ini hang Leg- 
horns (the kind that brow Beer 
$i; ,464.00 from 400 heen ne 50-100, 
32.59-200. Prepaid, 100. per cent alive 
delivery. World‘s largest state accredited 
hatchery. Twelfth season. Write for 
beautiful, 52-page, five-color catalog, 
showing ‘ehrick ens in natural eolors, and 








price list. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 
47, Peoria, Ti 
STOP here. Send to Ilowa’s leading poul- 


try farm and hatchery for their new 
catalog, which tells of their strong tested 
and _ trap-nested purebred, big, 
chicks. We can save tu money on any 
purchase. Every bi om our farm is 
trap-nested. We trap-nest every day of 
the year. Customers report our 300-ese 
strain chicks are larger, stronger, health- 
ier and far superior to common hatchery 
chicks. Why take chanees with inferior 
or unknown stock when it is ssible to 
get the best. They are winning every= 
where with our stock. Orders are given 
peeeeet and personal attention. Bight 

ding breeds at lew es Ever-Lay- 
ing Egg Farm, Box 200, Salix, Iowa. 
REDS—Finest, fast growing, extra qual- 

ity Rhode Island Red chic backed by 
15 years of specializing in Reds of supe- 
rior stock. From finest prize winnin 
flocks in Iowa. Inspeeted and accredite 
plus years of care record work, to prove 
a every flock. Big, fast growers and 
extra heavy producers. New price list and 
aieretars just out. ecial discount on 
early orders. Write, Redbird .Hatchery, 
713 S. W. Thirteenth St., Des Moines, Fa. 


FARROW Chix—World’s largest state ac- 
eredited hatchery, protecting three to 
four milliom state standard aecredited 
chix a season. Most beautiful te ag cata- 
log printed, free for aski . Barrow 
Chiekeries, Dent. 47, Pe 
CHICKS—All By all from breeds,, “fia. 50; White 
Le#herns,, ot; from range flocks; $1 
books order. e Hatchery, Harl- 
ham, Iowa. 














BABY CHICKS 


BABY CHICKS 





SPECIAL discount for early chick orders 

up to February 15, for delivery any time 
during the season of lowa accredited 
ehicks... Sold under our new assured live 
chick plan. Out of our six years of hatch- 
ing superior bred cHicks, comes this way 
of assuring you of your *full count at the 
end of the first week. We hateh all of our 
chicks from personally supervised flocks 
of the popular breeds. Our new literature 
explaining this plan, with the different 
breeds described and specially priced, is 
now ready for you. Join the ranks with 
our many, many old and satisfied custom- 
ers and you, too, will — your baby 
chick worries over. Our plan takes care 
of that first hard week. rite us today, 
now. Laporte City Hatchery, Laporte 
City, Iowa, Box W. 


FREE. brooders with chick orders, Mis- 
souri accredited. High grade brooder 
stoves, burn hard or soft coal. 500-chick 
brooder sent free with 500 chicks; 1,000- 
chick brooder sent free with 1,000 chicks. 
Lowest prices in years. 500 Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks or R. L Reds, $63.75; 1,000, 
$123.50. 500 White or Buff Plymouth 
Rocks, White Wyandottes or Buff Or- 
pingtons, $68.75; 1,000, $133.50. 500 White 
or Brown Leghorns or heavy assorted for 
broilers, $59.75; 1,000, $116.50. Chicks 
shipped by prepaid parcel post or express. 
100 per cent live delivery guaranted. 
Brooders shipped by freight collect. Order 
direct from this paper and send for free 
catalog showing 16 varieties of poultry in 
natural colors. 50,000 chicks weekly after 
sg A The Miller Hatcheries, Box 
“4 neaster, Mo. 
CAPPER ships C. O. D. lowa accredited 
chicks from flocks under personal su- 
pervision Iowa —— College ex- 








pert. Postpaid, alive arrival guaranteed. 
White, Brown, uff Leghorns, heavy 
mixed, 100-$11.50. Rhode Island Reds, 


‘Barred, White Rocks, Black Minorcas, 
Anconas, $13.50. Buff Orpingtons, White 
Wyandottes, $14.50. White Minorcas, 
$16.50. Assorted, $9. 50. $1.50 discount on 
500. Master Mating chicks, guaranteed to 
live 14 days or replaced absolutely free. 


White Leghorns, 100-$18. Reds, Barred. 
White Rocks, Black Mino $20. White 
Minorcas, $24 Card will bring them. 


Pay when they arrive. Capper Hatcheries, 
Elgin, Iowa. 
HBALTH hatched chicks come to you un- 
der a guaranteed to live plan. Investi- 
gate this safe way of getting started with 
chicks. Five popular breeds — Barred 
Rocks, White Rocks, Reds, Buff Orping- 
tons, White Leghorns, with special mat- 
ings in each breed. Pedigreed males from 
200-egge hens used in the breeding flocks. 
Excellent shippin connections bring 
these chicks quickly and safely to your 
door. Write today for your special offer. 
Wapsie Valley Hatchery, Box 152, inde- 
rendence, Iowa. 
BABY Chicks—Rucker leads them. all. 
Highest Leghorn pen in all 1927 official 
egg laying contests, United States_and 
Canada. Average Bono = 270 eggs. High 
hens, 316, 319. he s led the best 
strains of So Fas — pa at Texas 
national contest. Best in Iowa and corn 
belt states by official test.. Fourteen-da; 
guarantee to live on chicks. Trap-nested, 
pedigreed stock. Free catalog. Prof. BE. 
ucker, Dept. W, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


WE HAVE beer in the baby chick busi- 

ness for six years, and thru constantly 
culling and carefully mating our breed- 
ing flocks we are in position to supply 
you with chicks that will improve your 
flock and pay you big returns in market 
fowls and egg production if properly cared 
for. Can we send you our prices? Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph V. Lobdell, Owners, Lob- 
dell Poultry Farm, Box Ww, Waterloo, Ia. 


PRAIRIE. State quality chicks; Mlinois 
state accredited; tuberculosis and ba- 
cillary white diarrhea tested; White Leg- 
horns, Barred and White Rocks, R. IL 
Reds, White. Wyandottes and Buff Or- 
pingstons; guaranteed 100 per cent live 
delivery. If yow want a chicks, we 
can please. you. Write for circular and 
prices today. ie - Slag State Hatchery, 
Dept. W, El Paso, I 
IOWA accredited IRRDOTS chicks. Seven- 
guarantee to live or replacement 
free. Reds, Buff Orpingtons. Official 
contest records in Leghorns, White and 
Barred Rocks. A square deal by a reli- 
able firm; unusual chicks produced by an 
Ames graduate poultry expert. First — 
February 13. Early order discount. 
catalog. Winmore Farm, Dept. 3, Ottum- 
wa, Towa. 




















FARROW Chix—H. W. Reese, Illinois, re- 
ports 24-egg average each day from 35 
Farrow pullets during the winter. Winter 
a only pay big’ profits. Catalog free. 
Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, 
Titnois. sa 
FARROW Chix—H. W. Reese, Illinois, re- 
ports 24-egg average each day from 35 
Farrow pullets during the winter. Winter 
layers only pay big profits. Catalog free.. 
D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, 
lllinois. 
FARROW Chix—You need not buy ex- 
pensive cockerels this year. Buy our 
special matings chix and raise your own 
roosters. It costs less. State standard 
accredited inspected. D. T. Farrow Chick- 
eries, Dept. 47, Peoria, Il. 
POULTRY SUPPLIES 


OUR 1928 catalog just from press; 84 
pages, showing largest line of poultry 
supplies in the world. (Over 300 en} 
Write today for your copy free. Brower 
Mfg. Co., C-20, Quincy, Ill. 


CHICKS AND EGGS 


MURRAY McMurray baby chicks, hatch- 

ing eggs; over 50 rare and common va- 
rieties; every chick from a carefully culled 
flock of heavy laying, purebred hens. 
Prompt shipment and satisfaction guar- 




















anteed. Member American Baby Chick 
Producers’ Association. “Every Flock 
Cert-O-Culd.” Special low price list free. 
we McMurray, Box 49, ebster City, 
owa 





ORDSR your purebred S.°C. R. LL Reds: 

baby chicks and hatching eggs; best 
quality at medium prices. E. EB. Munson, 
Ute, Towa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


BUY your northern grown seeds direct 
from. growers. Grundy County or Com- 
mon White Blossom sweet clover, guaran- 
teed free of noxious weeds. Extra fancy: 
purity 99.5, germination $0, $5.70. bushel; 
fancy: purity 99, germination. 90, $5.10; 
sample grade: purity 95, germination 80, 
$3.90; bags free; 25 bushel club orders 30 
cents bushel less. Timothy seed $2.50 
bushel, timothy and alsike $4.75, bags 
free. Satisfaction. guaranteed or money 
refunded without argument. _Buy thru 
this pioneer association. Ask for free cir- 
cular No. 8 Northwest Seed Growers’ 
Ass’n, Fargo; N. Dak. 
CLOVER, $18 per pushel, home grown, 
double recleaned, guaranteed to comply 
state seed law; sweet clover, scarified) 
$3.90; hardy northwestern alfalfa, $9.90 
per bushel; state. certified Grimm at low- 
est prices; new timothy, $1.90 per bushel; 
sacks included. Write for samples and 














circular matter. Frank Sinn, Box 257, 
Clarinda, Iowa. 
VELVET barley, recleaned, free from 


noxious weeds; bags free; 30 bushels or 
more at $1.75, less at 31. 85 per bu.. Smooth 
awned. Best yielder ever developed. Im- 
mediate shipment. Davis Seed Co., St. 
Peter, Minn. (Only 75 miles north Algona.) 


ALFALFA seed, “common,” purity about 
971%% per cent, $8.40 bu.; genuine Grimm 
alfalfa, $14; scarified white sweet clover, 
$5.20; red clover and alsike, $17.50; bags 
free. Send for samples. Kansas Seed Co., 
Salina, Kan. 
EARLY Progress Spring White; a beard- 
ed, high yielding, hard wheat. Also 
early type De Kalb Plowman seed corn, 
certified high yielding strain. De Kaib 
— ee Association, De Kalb, 
nois. 
HIGHEST vanbllae native red clover seed; 
hardy Idaho and certified Grimm alfalfa; 
sweet clover, alsike, timothy and all other 
farm seeds. Write for samples and prices: 
De Kalb County Agricultural Association, 
De Kalb, Ill. 
FOR SALE—Sweet clover seed; extra re- 
cleaned white blossom sweet clover 
seed; home Re oo 8 cents per pound; 














f. o. 'b. Whit New. sacks, 40 cents each. 
Sa eae Terniahae H. B. McKibben, 
te 





PLANT Kudzu for hay and pasture. More 
nutsitious than alfalfa. and yields more. 
It grows on poor acid soil without lime 
of fertilizer and never has to be replant- 
Write for information. Cherokee 
Farms, Monticello, Florida. 
GOPHER’ oats—the 100 bu. per acre early 
variety; fine, clean, recleaned seed; 
bags free; 20 bushels or over, $1 bushel. 
Davis Seed Co., St. Peter, Minn. (Dealers 
in early seed corn.) 








BUY Iowa accredited chicks for same 
price as common chicks; culled for col- 
or, type and production. rns, An- 
conas, ae mixed, $11.50; Ss. 
Reds, $13.5 R. C. Reds, ‘White Wyan- 
dottes, $14. bo: assorted, $9. += shipped 
O. D. | Allamakee Hatchery, Box 42> 
ville, Iowa. 

AMERICAN  Cert-O-Culd chicks— White 
Leghorns, $f2, 100; Rocks, Reds, Wyan 
dottes, Orpingtons, $1 14, 100; Brahmas, v516. 
100 per cent live delivery; stro , healthy 
chicks guaranteed. Mrs. Wilson’s Hatch- 

ery, Mal lvern, Iowa. 
FARROW Chix—Fourteen railroads leav- 
ing Peoria bring Farrow Chix to you 
within a few hours after leaving our 
chickeries. ‘This service enables chix to 
reach you promptly. D. T. Farrow Chick- 
eries, Dept. 47, Peoria, Ti. 
THOUSANDS of chick payers say Shinn 
chicks are better. Write for our — 
caaeres and instructive poultry book an 
ow prices. wane N. Shinn, Box 3s 
Geeeun , Missa 
SHINN chicks for Profit. Write for our 
free catalog ‘and low et on. ontece 
pet — J. H. m Hatcherie 


ge fom piy i spoT Write 
e lock average: supp m 

fap ue: rticulars. White Acres Hatchery, 

ll moms Towa. 


DARK Barred Rocks, Thompson strain, 
boned. 


Cert-O-Culd, 100,. $6: 
chicks—100, sis fare Lou H. Smith, Vil- 

















lisea, Towa. 

FARROW Chizx—J. Li Ame Ilinois, 
writes his Farrow chix started. to lay in 

October and never let iin te Our state 

standard accredited, the k to buy. D: 
T, Parrow Chiekeries, 47, Peoria, Ti, 








THIRTEEN -varieties best bulk garden 
seeds, only $1; full ounce packages. Also 


clover; etc., at saving prices: Try us 
once, you’ll come back. ‘Dickerson Pro- 
duce Co., Knoxville, Iowa. 





100 Mastodon strawberry plants, $2; 1,000 
Senator Dunlap, $3.25; 100 Concord 
grapes, $4; two-year 4 to 5 foot fruit trees, 
30 cents; state inspected. Free catalog. 
Iowanna Nurseries, Shenandoah, Towa. 
“QUALITY New Soil Plants—1,000 straw- 
berries, $3; 100 Mastodons, $3; raspber- 
ries, binchberries; grapevines; wholesale 
_ list. Cloverleaf Nursery, Three Oaks, 








HARDY alfalfa seed, $6.80 per bushel: 
sweet clover, $4; both test 95 per cent 
pure. Return seed if not satisfactory. 
George Bowman, Concordia, Kan. 
HARDY alfalfa seed; no weeds; germina- 
tion, 9844 per cent. Bank references. 
Send for sample. Rob Lundberg, Red 
Wing, Minn. 
VET barley, 
certified seed, 
cents, or mail 
Owatonna, Minn. 
GHOICH home grown. Mammoth clover, 
medium red clover, timothy seed: Wire 
or write for samples and prices:. Sanford. 
Zeigler, Fairfield, Iowa. 
DON’T BUY strawberry plants or nur- 
sery stock till you get my free cataiog. 
Postal brings’ it. Waiter Nelson, Hssex, 
Iowa. 








new, smooth, bearded, 
$1.50 bushel; new sacks, 
yours. BB. L. Johnson, 














FOR SALE—Genuine Manchu soybeans. 
at $2 per bushel, f. o. b. Leighton ade 
dress: fenry. vena, Leighton, Iowa. _ 
BBARDLESS pecleaned seed, $1.25 
per bushel, 0 "or ai-ib, ri > er more; 
sacks free. waller,, Milford, Ia. 





* $3 per bushel, 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, February 24, 














Our Readers Market 


SEEDS AND NURSEPY STOCK 


50 MASTODON strawberry plants, $1, 3C9, 

$5; 100 Progressive and 260 Dunlap, $2; 
12 Welch’s Concord or Beta grape vines. 
two-year, $1; 100 asparagus, $1; 25 rhu- 
barb, $1; blackberry or raspberry, $2 per 
100; Amoor Privet Spirea Van Houti and 
barberry, hedging size, $5 per 100; Minne- 
sota plums, pears or cherries, 30 cents 
each; apples, 20 cents, any variety, good 
four-foot branched trees; (prepaid); 
checks accepted. Satisfaction or money 
back. Wholesale list free. Order from 
us, or we'll both lose. Welch Nursery, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 


MR. FARMER! Schumacher’s oats out- 

yield common oats from 10 to 25 bushels 
per acre. Four new _ varieties, long root 
System, stiff straw, large kernel, for all 
kinds of soils. Buy direct from grower. 
Great pig and chicken feed. 
Wm. Schumacher, Dept. 

















Hulless. 
Oats folder free. 
1, Readlyn, Iowa. 


STRAWBBPRRIES, Mastodon Everbearing 





plants, from originators’ patch; eleven 
other varieties; prices interesting; cata- 
log free. ..M. Kime & Sons, Twelve 
Mile, Ind. 





CHANTLAND sweet clover; new biennial 
taken from Hubam; more and finer 
stems; thinner stem wall; later than _na- 
tive; price and sample on request. T. A. 
Chantland, Badger, Iowa. 
VELVET, smooth awn, barley; 2,000 bush- 
els, clean, state registered seed; purity, 
99.6 per cent; germination, 98 per cent; 
no noxious weeds; $1.50 bushel; 2% jute 








bags, 20 cents. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Marsh Seed Farm, Pure Seed Growers, 
Delhi, Minn. 





SEED corn, four standard varieties, germ. 


95 per cent; clover, medium red, home 
grown, 1927, thoroly recleaned. Write for 
sample and prices. Chas. Cornelius, 
Bellevue, Iowa. 





MANCHU Soybeans—New crop, recleaned, 
95 per cent germination, $1.80 per bush- 
el, bags _ free. Guy W. Stanner Seed 
(House, Champaign, Il. ; 
FOR SALE—Double recleaned, Illinois 
grown red clover, Mammoth clover, al- 
sike and other grass seeds. Write for 
samples and prices. J. W. Richards, 
Fegris, Il. 
MANCHU SOYBEANS—New crop, _ re- 
cleaned, 95 per cent g:rmination, $1.80 
per bushel, bags free. Guy W. Stanner 
Seed House, Champaign, Ill. 
RECLEANED, grown from certified seed; 
germination, 100 per cent; purity, 99% 
er cent; $1.25 bushel; sacks free. John 
Veftery, Benson, Minn. 
WHITE sweet clover, scarified, recleaned, 
bushel $5.50, here; money-back guaran- 
tee. Lasher & Son, Cushing, Iowa. 
WHEAT seed, bearded; yield this last 
year, 22 bushels per acre; price, $2 per 
bushel. Ralph Stecher, Kellogg, Iowa. 
BUY genuine Biack Hills hardy alfalfa 
and sweet clover seed direct from Sam 
Bober, Newell, S. D., and save money. 


AK AND EBONY soybeans, recleaned, 
sacked, extra quality, $2.00. Edgar B. 
Young, Newman, IIl. 


SEED CORN 


IOLEAMING seed corn, a consistent win- 
ner in the state corn yield contest for 
five years, in the north three-fotirths of 
Iowa. Much earlier than Reid's or similar 
corn. Carefully selected and tested. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. $6 per bushel. J. N. 
Smith, Sons: Paul N: Smith, Center Junc- 
tion, Jones County; Stuart N. Smith, 
Granville, O’Brien County. 
PFISTHER’S Krug seed corn; highest yield- 
ing in south-central section of Iowa 
state; yield tests in 1926 and 1927; out- 
yields next best Krug three to five bush- 
els per acre. All seed field picked and 
racked in furnace heated seed house by 
October 20. Guaranteed satisfactory to 
urchaser in every way. $5 per bushel. 
ester Pfister, El Paso, Il. 


PICKED before frost, Joslin’s Yellow 
Dent, 90-Day Yellow Dent and Silver 
King; best dependable varieties; sold on 
15-day approval test; $3.50 bushel. Medi- 
um Red clover seed, $17 bushel; bags free. 
Samples and full descriptions on request. 
Allen Joslin, Route No. 3, Holstein, Iowa. 
GET information how it is possible to 
raise five to six ears of corn from one 
seed; 100 to 150 bushels per acre; two to 
six pounds of corn to the hill. Free liter- 
ature on request. Origer & Son, Stuart, 
Iowa. 
YELLOW seed corn, Shinbino, Murdock, 
Wimple’s, Hybrid, graded, sacked; ger- 
mination 90 per cent, guaranteed, $2.50, 
hardy, retains its earliness. E. A. Wolff, 
Agent, Mt. Vernon, S. D 
SEED corn, early picked, packed and fire 
dried; Reid’s and Northwest Dents, 
White and Calico. ‘Guaranteed to you. 
Malone Seed Co., Atlantic, 















































Towa. 

SEED CORN--Seven standard varieties, 
early selected, furnace dried, disease 

free; guaranteed germination 95 per cent. 

Write for catalog. Oaklawn Seed Farm, 

Chatham, fil. 


ORIGINAL Krug-seed corn,-from disease 
tested seed, grown and selected by Mr. 

Krug, $5 per bushel; disease tested, $10. 

Harold T. Wiley, Woodford County, Roa- 

noke, IL 

WORLD’S record corn crop, 1,680 bushels 
on ten acres grown from Yellow Clarage 

seed; highest germination; prices reason- 

able. Dunlap & Son, Box T, Williams- 

port, Ohio. 

KRUG’S Yellow Victor, ear test 98 per 
cent or better, tipped and butted; 1927 

crop; $4 per bushel. Houser Bros., Polk 

City, Iowa. 

SEED corn, Western Plowman and Gold- 
en Glow, $2.50 to $4.50 per bushel. Write 

















Aad eatalog. BEckhardt’s Seed House, De 


STEEN’S Yellow - Dent; highest even: 

year avyél ‘s e yile test; 
aTaable for ur. main crop. 

Steen West ‘Libe erty, Towa. ae 
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Fresh From the Country 

















IOWA 


Western—Guthrie County, Feb. 18— 
More than three inches of moisture has 
fallen during this month. Cold. today. 
Roads are rough and badly drifted. Hogs 
are being shipped freely. Smaller number 
of sows being bred. Grain prices are bet- 
ter, but very little going to market. Calf 
clubs and a cow testing association are 
being organized. More moving in this 
vicinity this spring than usual. Incu- 
bators are being started.—Ellis Rogers. 

Central—Dallas ‘County, Feb. 18—The 
ground is covered with snow and it is 3 
below zero. Plenty of moisture in the 
ground now; the winter wheat has no 
doubt benefited. Dirt roads are in bad 
shape. Lots of moving done this spring. 
Feed supplies of all kinds ample for local 
needs and some grain:-beiftig shipped out. 
Corn 80 cents. Hog returns are very un- 
satisfactory, and lots of complaints of 
poor-doing hogs. Many have shipped out 
the last month. Some cattle on feed, but 
not. the usual supply. Butterfat 44 cents, 
eggs 21 cents. Prices at farm sales gener- 
ally good, especially milk cows and good 
horses.—H. C. Flint. 

Central—Johnson County, Feb. 17—We 
are having a blizzard from the northeast 
today, and from the looks of things it 
will be an old-timer. The usual amount 
of moving is being done in this part of 
the county, and there are no farms that 
are not rented. Corn is bringing good 
prices at farm sales, Cattle and horses 
are also selling high. Farmers have their 
ice houses filled with their summer sup- 
ply of ice, it being of good quality and 14 
to 18 inches thick. Livestock is in good 
shape for this time of the year.—Russel 
F. Eden. 

Central—Tama County, Feb. 17—Recent 
change of weather is believed to have se- 
riously injured the alfalfa stand, espe- 
cially the new fields. Corn all out of the 
fields. Livestock in fairly good shape. 
Work in baby beef and pig clubs on the 
increase. Considerable stock moving out. 
Very few farm sales. Roads not very 
good.—Lacey Darnell. 

Southeastern—Keokuk County, Feb. 17 
—We have had plenty of rainfall the past 
two weeks, causing both rivers to be bank 
full and taking out all the ice; but we 
surely needed it for vegetation, as we 
have had only about two inches of snow 
this winter. Has been a good winter for 
feeding. Hogs have been-going to mar- 
ket, causing the market to continue low. 
Quite a lot of trouble with worms in 
hogs. Many cars of corn coming to this 
county, more than was ever known be- 
fore—at 88 to 90 cents a bushel. Corn 
raised around here was very inferior in 
quality and has very poor feeding quality. 
Very few cattle in feed lots. The con- 
tinued dry weather has been very hard on 
fall wheat and meadows, as they have 
had no protection this winter, with con- 
tinued freezing and thawing. Chickens 
21 to 22 cents, eggs 21 cents, butterfat 41 
cents.—John L. Herman. 

South-Central—Madison County, Feb. 17 
—We have been having mild weather 
and good roads up to about ten days ago; 
since then we have had about two inches 
of rain and a few light snows. Today 
we are having a strong wind from the 
northwest, accompanied by a light snow. 
The roads are very bad. The mail car- 
riers that have teams take them instead 
of their cars. The wheat that- was badly 
in need of moisture has revived wonder- 
fully since the rain. Hogs and other 
stock of all kinds are doing well. A good 
many hogs are going to market and are 
selling around eight cents. Farmers are 
all busy getting ready for their spring 
work.—C. J. Young. 

Southeastern—Washington County, Feb. 
10—Rain and cloudy weather during most 
of the past week. 
livestock doing well. Roads are very 
muddy. Farmers are kept busy caring 
for livestock. Not much else doing. Tem- 
perature for week, 25 to 44.—J. J. Me- 
‘Connell. 

Central—Webster County, Feb. 6—Fair 
weather last week; like spring: no snow 
since New Year’s. Heavy rain today. 
Every one getting ready to move or mov- 
ing now. Not many feeding steers in the 
country. Cattle a good price on the mar- 
ket and at farm sales. Hogs going into 
market small. Eggs 24 cents a dozen, 
cream 47 cents a pound.—H. C. Mc- 
Cracken. 


MISSOURI 


South-Central—Webster County, Feb. 14 
—After° two weeks of mild weather we 
have it down to freezing today. No snow 
so far this winter except a few light 
flurries. Early wheat and rye are not 
hurt by the hard freeze in December. Late 
‘sown wheat is hurt some. Except on the 
highways, the roads are in bad shape. 
There seems to be plenty of hay in the 
country to feed everything. A large num- 
ber of cows being milked.—J. C. Preston. 

Northwestern—Nodaway County, Feb. 13 
—We are still having fine weather; not 
much cold weather, and plenty of mois- 
ture. Spring work has begun early. Spring 
pigs and lambs have begun to arrive. 
Not many fat hogs on hand now; not 
many cattle on feed now. Everything 


selling high at public sales. Not much | 


Feed lots muddy, but *° 


| troops and foreign flags, 





land selling. .Corn 85 cents, hay $10 to 
$15, oats 60 cents, butterfat 43 cents, 
eggs 28 cents.—A. A. Graves. 


ILLINOIS 

Central—Macoupin County, Feb. 17— 
We are having mild, cloudy weather with 
the roads almost impassable. No cars 
running. Corn being shipped in; selling 
in a small way at $1 per bushel. Quite a 
few farm sales.- Some are leaving the 
farm. Farm conditions are bad. Stock 
selling very well at farm sales. Eggs 
selling at 23 cents. Not much work going 
on.—C. J. Miller. 

Eastern—Clark County, Feb. 14—Winter 
wheat in very bad shape; worst in years. 
Stands of clover and alfalfa badly dam- 
aged. Peaches all killed. Decrease in 
number of sows bred for spring farrow- 
ing. . Larger crop of spring lambs than 
usual.—R. E. Apple. 





RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 











As usual, this is written on Sunday, 
and it has been a remarkable day for 
radio. In the morning we had parts of 
services from WOC, WOW, KFNF, KMA, 
WHO and WOIL. From Davenport, re- 
ception was better than I have heard it 
beforé, and a lady sang gloriously in a 
rich mezzo soprano. A mezzo soprano, 
you know is one who sings on the mezza- 
nine floor between contralto and soprano. 
.The <Acousticon hour, also over the 
chain, took us back twenty-five years and 
entertained us with many favorites of 
years ago. Later in the afternoon, KMA 
was tuned in and it sent out a good 
studio program. “Mayfair,” the song 
dedicated to the new studio, is in great 
demand. In the morning, I noticed that 
the organ from the church broadcast by 
remote control sounded more clearly and 
with better tone than the studio organ. 
A change in the position of the micro- 
phone would probably improve the broad- 
casting of the beautiful instrument in the 
studio. Charley Howell has built up a 
large following. His voice is good, and 
he sings in a straightforward, unaffected 
manner. 

The slight criticism about the organ 
might be repeated for KFNF. The serv- 
ice from the church at Shenandoah came 
thru with splendid tone, and I have often 
noticed that this remote control broad- 
easting from KFNF is really excellent. A 
few days ago, a man from Lincoln, whose 
name I did not catch, gave a very excel- 


| lent talk on the subject of the McNary- 


Haugen bill. 

Regarding! the concerts or .musical lec- 
tures by Damrosch, I want to quote a 
paragraph from a letter received. The let- 
ter begins: ‘I listened to Walter Dam- 
rosch, Friday morning, and have tried to 
several times before, but never got very 
far. I can’t stand it. In his last piece, 
Friday, which he called a march, he said, 
‘You can see the troops marching and the 
flags flying.’ All I could see was foreign 
for the march 
was so everlastingly un-American and so 
strictly foreign. He said he was utterly 
buried with letters congratulating him. 
lf so, may God pity our children and our 
ecountry.”” That is the only critical letter 
received. 

Commenting on the great sucgess of the 
Walter Damrosch feature, the principal 
of one of the largest schools in Des Moines 
writes: ‘‘For: this school, I think I can 
say without fear of successful contradic- 
tion that no event in its history has 
caused the thoughtful comment and con- 
sideration which was given to the pro- 
grame”’ . 

Here we have one man asking God to 
pity the children and the country, and 
another, the principal of a large school, 
who went to considerable trouble to en- 
able his pupils to hear Damrosch. You 
can not please everybody, can you? 

WOAI, San Antonio, has joined the 
chain. More injustice to the south? Or 
do the listeners of that station want the 
chain gang? 

Some newspaper in Decatur has been 
annoying the fiery southerner at KWKH. 
iDid you hear Mr. Henderson, Saturday 
night? Z 

Mr. Charles Tapley, Sac City, Iowa, 
writes to me about the hymn, ‘Onward, 
Christian Soldiers.” I had-stated that 
the hymn was by Sullivan. Sullivan com- 
posed the music, not the words. Mr. Tap- 
ley points out that the words. were writ- 
ten by the Rev. S. Baring Gould, rector 
of a parish ine Devonshire, England. I 
was thinking of the music, and forgot at 
the time to give credit for the words to 
Baring Gould. 

Last week, I quoted extensively from a 
letter written by a correspondent in South 
Dakota. E. R. A., Traer, Iowa, agrees 
with South Dakota, and would like to say 
@ great deal more. He doesn’t like the 
chain at all. If the time spent at my 
set were carefully checked, it would prob- 
ably be found that it is a matter of fifty- 
fifty, and that is the way with a lot more. 

To the tune of “Golden Slippers,” from 
KWEH, Radiophan signs off. 





DATES GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK sug, 


POLAND CHINAS 


Feb. 28—W. S. Austin & Sons, 
lowa. 


Dumont, 
DUROCS 4 


Mar. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Towa. 
Mar. 7—Lloyd Place, Milford, Iowa, 
SHORTHORNS : 
Mar. 20—Iowa Royal Shorthorn g§ . 
Des Moines, Iowa; C. A. Oldsen, Wa | 
Lake, Iowa. 2 a 
POLLED HEREFORD t 
Feb. 21—Northwestern Iowa Polled Here. 
ford Breeders’ Ass’n sale, Le Mars la, 
H. P. Tonsfeldt, secretary, Le Mars, I, | 
ABERDEEN ANGUS H 
Mar. 15—W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, Iowa, 
; HOLSTEINS 
Mar. 21—Leonard Rensink, Boyden, Iowa: 
dispersion sale. . 


: 
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WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTO¢k |- 
FIELDMEN | 

- FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, 


Des Maines, lowa. 
GUY L. BUSH, Des Moines, lowa, 


The two men named above are look. } 
ing after the livestock advertising Vield } 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of. their work is to render service |’ 
not alone to the advertiser, but like. | 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are good judges of} 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds -of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
atterd the sales advertised. 

ny of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen wil] 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Send your sale bids to them if you are] 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
dled carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite you to take advantage of 
their services any time you desire, 
Tell us what you want, and they will 
help you to get it. Address all com- 
munications to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ 


3 Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 











#: 


Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be insertedif 
— as late as Monday morning of the week of 
issue. 











Field Notes 


LAST CALL FOR A LAST POLAND 
SALE OF 1928 


W. S. Austin will offer forty ‘head of 
nice, well-bred Poland gilts on February 
28, at Dumont, lowa. This will probably 
be one of the last, if not the last, Poland. 
sales of the year, and it certainly will be 
a good place to get a few gilts bred for 
spring farrow. The gilts will be showing 
their own guarante. They are mighty 
well bred and there is no question but 
what they will be a paying investment. 
Mr. Austin will also offer a_few good 
blocky, beefy Angus bulls. I saw this 
entire offering late in January, and I 
know if you want good sows carrying good 
litters or a ~ood Angus bull, you can find 
them right, here at Austin’s, of Dumont— 
Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


COL. W. H. COOPER’S ANGUS 
OFFERING 


On March 15, Col. W. H. Cooper, of 
Hedrick, Iowa, will offer forty head of 
choice Angus cattle. There will be thirty- 


two head of cows an@ heifers that are — 


very desirable. Most of these are either 
sired by or bred to Entate or a son of his, 
Enright C. These females are all of 
thé practical, useful kind, having rais 
calves last year. They are safe in ca 
now; 
sale day. The young. bulls are extra g 
—some real herd bulls among these. At 
this sale will be a real opportunity to ~ 
get some Angus of the desirable kind 
Write Mr. Cooper today for the catalog; 
mentioning Wallaces’ 
Storrs, Adv. 


LLOYD PLACE’S DUROCS 


Lloyd Place, who will hold g sale of Du- 
rocs on March 7, at Milford, Iowa, offers 


a good, even bunch ofegilts weighing UP- ~ 
They have beet | 
subjected to plenty of exercise, fed in an — 
approved manner, and are ready to make @ 


ward to 400 pounds. 


their new owners money. They are sit 
by Wildfire’s Monarch and other wel” 
known boars, and bred to their good boat,” 


King the Colonel 1st. Write Mr, Place at — 


Milford if you are interested in Durocs 
and’ plan to attend this sale—Guy lL 
Bush, Adv. 


SAMUELSONS’ SECOND SALE 


B. A. Samuelson & Son, of Kiron, Iowa a 


offer another group of Durot sows 


d sale, h 6, that are going 
their second sale, March 6 t ile: 


to look very attractive sale day. 


some will have calves at foot by — 


‘armer.—Framk 0. — 
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they are a little younget than the Febru; | 
ary offering, there is plenty of size ang” 
they are bred for timely litters to theif 
two good herd boars, Index Supreme and 
Fancy’s Pride, featured in the Februa 
sale. This is about your last opportunity 
_s a foundation sow in that herd, 80) 
te them for a catalog at once. uy. 
Bush, Adv, . | 
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ERTS SELL REAL POLANDS 
ne of the very best Poland sales of 
: was that of G EL. Emmert & 

of Mason City, Iowa, on February 
he average was $72.43. The offering 

yas of exceptional worth. The sows were 
ee etive brood sow type and char- 
and were carrying litters that should 
yaluable for their new owners. The 
promnerts own one of the ve very top herds 
Polands, and at the head of this herd 
two of the very best boars of the 
pinancier, b FWall Strect. ‘These two 
er, bv Wa ree ese 
; out at the fairs of 1928, and 
po take some great animals to 
; ‘ol W. J. Murphy did a 
of work om the block. 
No. 1, Everett Sheets, 
wa, $117.50: 2, F. L. McCay, Ida 
ae $108; 3 G.. Plesel, Dyers- 
$102.50; 4, J. W. Kulhavy, 
Towa, 's183; 5, W. EL Wa 
, lowa, $165; 6, Medows, ‘Austin, 
Paulson, Carroll, Neb., 
- 9 A. T. Hermanson, Forest City, 
7.50; 10, Chas. Ehlke, St 
0; 1s W. L. Dietericks, Osag e, 
? eo. Gruber, Farragut, _ 
13, Ww. > Derow., Garner, Iowa, $6; 
1; 13. Pp. Hawkcott, Burt, Iowa, $80; 15, 
E. Jenene. Austin, Minn., "$55: 


Hampton, Iowa, 
Osage, B acy $55; 
=" Thornton, lowa, 
Rockford, Iowa, 
faekett & Sons, Norwalk, Ohio, $70; 7h 
Hio Goeman, Belmond, Iowa, $55; 25, 
Wagner, Faulkner, Iowa, $90; 26, late 
faislet, West Concord, Minn., $72.50; 27, 
Tee Mansfield, Mason City, lowa, $62 0: 
8, Prank Waggoner, Hartley, lowa, 0; 
9, John Cahill, Dougherty, Iowa, $47.50; 
- Wade Files, Mason City, Iowa, $62.50; 
~ Kk. ik Ge Burch inal, ges 
2 sd: 33, A. K. Carsten, $57.50; 
Lightbody, Burchinal, Iowa, $60; a5, °c. 
Waggoner, Sutherland, 
(late Haislet, 3 
Rockwell, Iowa, $67.50; 39, Alex Burgess 
Mason City, Iowa, $57. 50; 40, J. W. Kul- 


havy, $52.50. 








0. J. HESS HOLDS FINE SALE 
Eastern lowa’s pular Poland China 
breeder held one of the good sales of the 
season when he sold his annual ay sow 
offering for the good average of $55. To 
‘show the esteem im which the good breed- 
er is held, there were just 407 registered 
at the door of the pavilion on sale day. 
This was the largest crowd that the writ- 
er has seen at a sale in recent years. The 
two herd boars certainly are coming great 
and the crowd was there to get litters 
aren. Mr. Hess sold his own offering. 
We list the sales: No. 1, Helgin Bros., 
Monticello, Towa, $85; _ W. T. Kehoe, 
Hopkinton, Iowa, $67.50; 2, Matt Carroll, 
Epworth, Towa, $57.50; th Edw. Luxinger, 

ley, Iowa, ag 21, ‘Grubsteck, Earl- 
ville, Iowa, $60; Torn Rodenburg, Gut- 
tenberg, Iowa, se 50; 6, Stanley Moncrief, 
Center ‘Junction, lowa, $50; 11, Dr. Bar- 
ret, ee, Towa, $55; 34, W. T. Kehoe, 

4 n Kulper, Colesburg, Towa, sens 
i "John ielner, Cascade, Iowa, $52. 

#, Jos. Lasche, Worthington, Iowa, Sa5 
10, Norbert Hemmer, Worthington, Towa, 
$60; W. T. Kehoe, $47.50; 23, E. J. 
§chnier, Worthington, Iowa, $57. 50; 18, W. 
T. Kehoe, $47.50; 25, Matt Carroll, $65; 
B. Grubsteck, $60; 19, Edw. Kress, 
Waupeton, Iowa, $55; q, Matt Carroll, $55; 
8, Stanley Moncrief, $60; 15, Clarence 
eeteck, Earlville, Iowa, $50; 9, Edw. 
Kress, $52.50; 29, 30, 4 Paul Burkle, Dy- 
esvile, Iowa, $52.50, $50, $50; 5, F. Brooks, 
Hopkinton, Towa, $55; 17, Ollie Rea, Ber- 
tard, Iowa, $57.50; 36, V. McDermott, 
Bernard, Iowa, 47. 50; 8, Walsch Bros., 
Bernard, Iowa, $47.50; 16, Skahill, Cas- 
tade, Iowa, $42. 50; 33, ans Graham, 
Cascade, Iowa, $40; 32 Hageman, 
Hopkinton, Iowa, $47.5, ~ 








JAS. D. ZHORNE & SONS’ SALE 


The bad weather and almost impassable 
Mads proved a great handicap to the 
nd sale of Jas. D. Zhorne & Sons, 
at ape Iowa, February 9. Stradler 
Bros., of Chelsea, bought the top gilt at 
ol a Night Hawk gilt bred to Big Ollie. 
She waS' one of the best gilts going thru 
the rings this season. The average on 37 
sold was $50. Below is a partial 
list of buyers: —? » Glen Smith, Brook- 
Wn, Iowa, $60; . Lyle Herman, Mal- 
; Jowa, fei” ; Stadler Bros., 
Chelsea, Iowa, ; 21, H. F. Olerich, 
, lowa, 7; 4, 24, 5, Glen Smith, 

; $82.50, $62.50; 6, 7, 15, 33, 13, 43, 19, 
Uridil, — $50, $44, $41, 

. 8, John Conrad, Conrad, 

$48; 14, Ott o Viasak, Clutier, Iowa, 

; 18, Joe Stadler, Chelsea, Iowa, $40; 
‘Wm. Novotny, Clutier, Iowa, $52; 30, 
Rohdy, Menlo, Iowa, $43; 32, Frank 


‘Dolash, Toledo, Towa, $48: 42,’ Lew For- 


» Tama, Iowa, $41; 27, J. E. Zhorne, 

; 20, Wm. Lenhart, Tama, Page 4 — 

m. Novotny, $41; 47, C. y- 

shell, Tama, Towa, $55; 45, 16, Virgil, 'Sni- 
der, Tama, Iowa, $41, $45. 





DORR & SONS’ SALE 
Henry Dorr & Sons’ sale, which was 
held in Marcus, Iowa, February 7, was 
‘One of the good, even Poland sales of the 
The quality of the offering did 
Warrant anything sellimg cheap; nor 
Were there any extreme tops. No. 1, pur- 
by Louis C. Bengtson, of Aurelia, 
at $185, was a bargain if purchasing 


“proved sire means anything, and it 


Mean more to many than it does. 
he paverage on forty head was 
is a list of the buyers: No. 1, 
ngtson, Aurelia, Iowa, $185; 2, 3, 
luiring, Mountain Lake, Minn., $135, 
» Geo, Schoening, Sutherland, "Iowa, 
Ed Dykstra, Perkins, Iowa, $87.50; 
Ww. A. Brunhaver, Sheldon, Towa, $72.50: 
A. Benson, Sheldon, Iowa, $70; 8, O: 
wiibert, Sutherland Iowa, $67.54; 9, 
er Bros.,. Sutherland, Iopva, $57.50; 
- P.. Niel: ype Pena ‘Benton, Iowa, 
en, Larrabee, Ia., 





9 Fred Mag 
w; 12, 0. L. Gilbert, 57. sui vs. Lloyd 
dua totses tHe ere ; Briggs’ 
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a Last Call For Austin’s Poland Sale 





February 28, 1928 
40-Head of Choice Poland Gilts-40 


Bred to GIANT WHITE SOX, CHOICE LIBERATOR, SPICE— 
threé boars of the best breeding to Be found. Individually they will 
suit the men who are interested in pork production. 

The gilts are sired by Choice Goods, Giant White Sox, Fair Play, 
Hy Tone, Oak Glen Diamend and Revenue. As well bred offering as 
sells. They will be showing for good litters aud in tip-top condition. 

We will also offer a few 

Choice Angus Bulls 
from 11 to 22 months of age. Good, big, well grown bulls, low down 
and real beef type. There are Blackcaps, Queem Mothers, Ericas and’ 
Blackbird breeding. Also one coming 3-year-old dark gray Percheron 
Stallion with lots, of substance and quality. Get the catalog today. 


W. S. AUSTIN, Dument, lowa 
W. H. Cooper, Auct. Frank o Storrs, Rep. Wallaces’ Farmer. 





DUROC JERSEYS — 





‘Sth Annual Bred Sow Sale 


Forty Spring: Cllts cial by witsare r ee 
other well Known: boars,. Mostly bred: to to Hine the 
Col. ist by hee vo dam by SupernCoi.,, to 

w im M April and May: Al! immune, Sale 
heid at Miford 1 Feed Barn. 
LLOY® PLACE, MILFORD, IOWA 


Duroc Jerseys 


For sale—A. few* good, well-grown. gilts bred to 





' Fireflame for March and April farrow.. Priced very 


moderate. 
Sigourney, Ilewa 





Sows bred to 


Golden Gleam 


our new herd boar will make # valuable addition to 
your herd. Write us:your wants. 
McKee Bros. Creston, lowa 





Duroc Bred gilts pt reg de! by 


; Di'recey st 
Fancy. Stiita and DeLuxe Col. by @ 


to sons: of Fancy Stilte, Lucky Strike and Snper Col. 
Lae March, April and May Farrow... Immune. They 
eigh 225 to. 350) lbsx. Pedigrees: farnished. 
Will ship ¢. 0. D: Satisfaction: guaran 
@. A. Swenson, Dayton, Iowa. 





SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 








SECOND BRED SOW SALE 


B. A. SAMUELSON & SON 
Tuesday, March 6, 1928— Kiron 


We offer 40 head of timely bred gilts in our second sale, bred 
to Index Chief and Fancy’s Pride. An outstanding group of 
proved blood lines that will fitin any herd. Write for catalog 
at once. 


B. A. SAMUELSON & SON, KIRON, IOWA 


J. L. Mellrath, Auct., Guy L. Bush, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative 




















Spotted Armistice £2! =¢ Sern 
are sale. 

A few from other we!l known boars. owe are —~s 

no; fall sale,. everything selling privately. Write 

or visit: our: herd. 

T. M.. BRAYDEN, Creston, Iowa 


SPOTTED BRED SOWS AND GILTS 
Bred to Highiand Whiz, Jr. Champion Kansas State 
Pair 1926; and Lucky Strike by On Time: The sows 
aresired by lowa: Peppermint, Highland Whiz, The 
Storm and Model: Way. A lot of good useful sows 
and gtits ee for good litters. Write today. 
P.J. Gaherty & Sonus, Storm Lake. lowa 


POLAND CHINAS 


POLAND CHINA BRED GILTS 


te farrow in March and: April. Weighed; February 
1st, 300 to380 lbs. Price $85 to » Good: fall boars 
$20'to:$25.. Weship C. O. D. everywhere, 

J. J. FELDMAN, BREDA, IOWA 


HAMPSHIRES 























COOPER’S ANGUS AUCTION 


Hedrick, lowa, March 15, 1928 
Consisting of 


32 Females and 8 Bulls 

These females are a useful lot of cows and heifers. Most of them 
raised calves the past year and are safe in calf again; some will have 
calves by sale day. The offering is mostly sired by or bred to the 
Champion Enlate, or his son Enright C. The breed’s best bloodlines 
are represented. There will be Blackbirds, Ericas, Prides, Queen 
Mothers and others. Write today for the catalog. 

Cols. Milne, Hanson and Morford, Auctioneers. 
Address for catalog, 


COL. W. H. COOPER, Hedrick, lowa 


PowER-FroriIr $S2OO More Profit 
A Year “nwt resms” 


METHODS OF HITCHING 
Completely Described in 


New Hitch Booklet 


10c A COPY (Send Stamps) 
































Published b 
HORSE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Wayne Dinsmore, Secretary 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
Holstein Friesian Cows and Heifers 





Five open heifers, one bull calf, one cow. The young stuff sired by a 984 pound son of King Pietertje. 


Ormsby a Tidy. Herd registered and State accredited. Seme extra geod prospects bere. Write or 
come and see, 
F. BH. BRUNEMBIER, HUBBARD, LOWA 





Bros., Marcus, Iowa, $65; Ed Benson, | eOws are most significant factors in prof- 
Meriden, Iowa, $52.56; 16, 1 ‘Jake Hinkle- | jtable milk production. These records in- 
dey, Alta, Iowa, $57.50, $52 -90; dicate that many cows are underfed. Of 


Baker, Marcus, Jowa, $95; i9, Hi all the factors accounting for variations 
& Pierson, ‘Soldiee, Towa, $82 oo soa. or differences in milk production, the 


Nelson, Wayne, Neb. $70; 22, Fred Mag- | quantity of feed supplied was apparently 


| nussen, $65; 23, H. Gace Rutland, responsible for one-third of them. Herds 


jor a, of th ye - Fultz, te agg ewe of cows in practically the same average 

- Ht. Gregory, + ; car |} stage of lactation, having apparently the 
Hoge, Sutherland, Towa, ¥91.0; 21, John | Seine productive, capacities and recelving 
choff,. Marcus, Iowa, $77.50; ” 29, 30, Ha practically the same kind of rations, ex- 
Dykstra, $70, $55; 31, Leonard Dorr, | cept in amount, showed marked varia- 
Creighton, Neb., $60; 32, Fred Dorr, Cleg- tions. There were instances where the 


70; 33, John D. Blake, Aure- | low producing herds might have been 


lia, Iowa, $67.50; 34, F. H. Bohnekamp, profitably © supplied with double the 
Remsen, Iowa, $7 pe Pe nek- amount of feed and put in a class with 
: herds producing 6@ per cent more’ milk. 

Arthur, Iowa, $60; - 39, Fred Magnussen, The quality of feed with referennce to 
$50; 43, J. A. Bens n, $55. protein supply was responsible for one- 
fifth of the differences in the preduction 
of these herds. Cows in the early stage 





PARKIS SALE OF CHESTER WHITES | of lactation were often underfed both as 


©. A. Parkis, of Greenfield, Iowa, sold | regards quantity and quality of feed. It 
35 head of Chester Whites at a fair aver- was evident that ‘medium and high pro- 
age. No. 9 went to Charles Binns, of | tein feeds like bran and linseed meal are 
Winterset, Iowa, at $60, and Martin But- eucntink 4 diaxit f ratl for high 
ler, of Creston, also bought a. good gilt, | ©SSential ingredients o one a. 
in No. 13. The first -m head averaged | Milk production. Cows advanced in lac- 
tation and with low productive capacity 
= in many instances were overfed, resulting 
in Ss f [- 
MANY DAIRY HERDS UNDERFED | mum of wrofits. A careful study of these 

A large number of actual records se- | survey records indicated the importance 
cured from dairy farms in southwestern | of providing an abundance of feed, well 
Wisconsin by the Wisconsin agricultural | balanced rations, and feeding cows in ac- 
experiment station indicate that the | cordance with their individual require- 
f&mount and quality of feed supplied to | ments and productive capacities. 








. _ Two Percheron stallions 
One. Belgium etaliion three: years 





Hampshire Bred Sows 
We are offering a few bred’ sows that will prove 
le investments. Write us your needs. 


Big Four Farms, Brooktyn, lowa 


HAMPSHIRES 


S head of good bred Hampshire sows-and gilts. Boars 
of all sizes and ages: C. A. PRENTICE, Sac City, Ia. 


CHESTER WHITES 


Chester White Bred Sows 


30 head of bred gilts, many of them as good aa will be 
soid this season. Priced reasonable. Bred to Modern 
Improver. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 
Ww. E. GAFFEY, Storm Lake, Iowa 


OHIO IMPR. CHESTER WHITES 


O.L.C. BOARS and gilts, double treated, priced .— 
Circulars and pictures of 1255 Ib. “Curly Boy” fre 
A. M. FOSTER, Route 20, Rushville, Tilinois 


TAMWORTHS 
Bred tried sows, bred and 


Ta mwort = gilts. Summer and fall 
either sex. If you want 
to show some sr. pigs I ae them. 























d.d.Newlin, (On la.Primary No.7) @rimes, Ia. 





HOLSTEINS 
MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEIN FRIESIANS 


A herd whose reputation has been — on 
performance. Leading bloodlines. Fede accred- 
ited. Young stock for sale guaranteed in every par- 

ticular. Get full information bg writing, orcalling on 
Ea. + (Sioux Co.) Slespers, lowa 








ABERDEEN ANGUS 
GQak Glen Aberdeen Angus 


Nine bulls 14 to 20 months of age wiih eu: and 
quality for sale. Bilackcaps, Biackbirds, Queen 
Mothers, etc. Sired L, & ee 2nd, a prize-winning 
son of Estonian. 2 by 
WwW. S. AUSTIN, Dumont, Iowa 


SHORTHORNS 
Milking Shorthorns. 


Herd State Accredited. Offering one red bull calf, 
calved July 15, sired by Kitty’s Champion, dam Clem- 
entina 2nd, record of 307 lbs.. Also some heifers. 
Write us your wants or come and see them. 

PAUL DRESSER, Cedar Falis,. Iowa 


HORSES 


BIG STALLIONS PRICED RIGHT 
Registered Percherons. Several 4 and'5 
year olds, ton and heavier; also 3. year 
olds, and yearlings. Large selection 
strictly choice stallions, $100 to $750. 


Fred Chandler, R. 7, Chariton, fa. |. 


FOR SALE 


twe years old, by Jalap. 
old, Oakdale 























Faceur. One Belgium stallion two vease off by 
Marvel. 


Animal «lo 
Raetentiny Riats tenes State College 





Registered Percherons 
Stalifons.and Mares — Reasonably Priced 
E. P. HAMILTON, Garden Grove, Decatur Co., Iowa 


SAFETY FIRST! 2° pee oe 
tising tm Weiter pass 
cles you want to buy, Just to 


what on ee t and we wil'b 


Live you names of reliable firm=.. 
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